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THE ENGLISH 


HistoricAL ReEvIEW 


NO. CLXIX.—JANUARY 1928 * 


Circumspecte A gatis’ 


PFNHE writ Circumspecte Agatis? has long been an enigma to 

historians of the reigns of the first two Edwards. Although 
its importance as a landmark defining the boundary between the 
royal and ecclesiastical jurisdictions has received general recogni- 
tion, its date and content have not been definitely determined. 
Some older writers, among them Prynne and Wilkins, have assigned 
it to the reign of Edward II, and recently Dr. Jacob has cited a 
manuscript which seems to lend support to this contention.* Since, 
however, Circumspecte Agatis is cited as a statute in a Year Book 
for 35 Edward I,‘ this view must be abandoned. It belongs to the 
reign of Edward I, but the tradition > which ascribes it to the vear 
1285 seems to be without sound foundation. The present article 
will show that Circumspecte Agatis was issued in June or July 
1286. As to its content, the major problem arises from the fact 
that many early copies do not unite the clauses beginning ‘ ob quod 
impetrant laici ’ ® to the writ of Circumspecte Agatis. In a recent 
article Professor Johnstone 7 has suggested that these clauses form 
a later addition to the writ. 

Prynne made ‘diligentest search’ for information about 
Circumspecte Agatis and found little ; had he searched episcopal 


* The writer wishes to express his indebtedness and his gratitude to Professors 
T. F. Tout, C. Jenkins, and Hilda Johnstone for many helpful suggestions during the 
preparation of this paper. 

* The Statutes of the Realm, ed. Record Comm., i. 101-2. A better text is printed 
below, pp. 15-16. 

* Prynne, Records (1668), iii. 337; W*"kins, Concilia, ii. 497; E. F. Jacob in 
History, xi. 247 (October 1926). Wilkins tcovk his copy from Cotton MS. Otho A. 15, 
which was destroyed in the fire of 1731. 

* Year Books, 33-35 Edward I, ed. Horwood (Rolls Series), pp. 478-9. Herle, one of 
the attorneys, contended that ‘ the statute of Circumspecte Agatis applies in that case ’. 

* T. F. Tout, Political History of England, 1216-1377, pp. 152-3 ; Hilda Johnstone, 
‘ Archbishop Pecham and the Council of Lambeth’ in Essays in Medieval History 
Presented to T. F. Tout, p. 185; Victoria County History of Norfolk, ii. 234. 

* These clauses begin on line 23 of the copy printed in The Statutes of the Realm. 

7 Johnstone, op. cit., p. 187. 
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registers, fourteenth-century collections of statutes, and the so- 
called Assize Rolls, he would have found much. Investigations 
in these sources make it possible to describe the circumstances 
which led to the promulgation of Circumspecte Agatis, to establish 
its composite character, and to date its component parts. Let us 
turn our attention first to the circumstances under which Circum- 
specte Agatis was issued. 

The year 1285 looms large in the history of English law. In 
the spring, parliament enacted the Statute of Westminster IT and 
discussed some of the legal problems which arose in the indeter- 
minate borderland between the two jurisdictions, royal and eccle- 
siastical. Writs of prohibition sporadically checked the aggressions 
of ecclesiastical judges within this borderland ; but it was not 
clear in what cases such writs of prohibition lay. After Pecham’s 
assaults on them in the early years of his pontificate, the matter 
lay in suspense during the Welsh campaign. In 1285 the clergy 
of the southern province opened the question once more in a peti- 
tion of grievances presented at the parliament of Westminster. 
The king conceded the request that justices be appointed to give 
advice in doubtful cases as to whether or not writs of prohibition 
lay. It was further ordained that purely spiritual matters might 
be proceeded with safely ; in still other matters ‘ curia intendit 
quod praelati bene sciant cognoscere quae placita sint de testamento 
et quae de mat-.imonio et super aliis non cognoscant ’.1 

Not long after this pronouncement came the order for an inquiry 
into the jurisdiction exercised by the clergy of the diocese of 
Norwich. The writ, which notified the Norwich clerks that an 
inquiry was to be taken, is printed among the statutes temporis 
incerti in The Statutes of the Realm. In other copies * it is dated 

1 Johnstone, op. cit. passim; Stubbs, Const. Hist. (4th edition), ii. 123-4. A 
transcript of the petition, which is printed in Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 115-17, was made 
by Wharton, who appears to have drawn it from the archives of Christ Church, 
Canterbury (Lambeth Palace Library MS. 582, fo. 69). 

2 1, 209. 

> Register of Godfrey Giffard, fo. eexxxvii d; cf. J. W. Willis-Bund, Register of 
Godfrey Giffard, ii. 271; Public Record Office, Exch. E. 164, vol. ix, fo. lxiiid. In 
these copies R. reads R. de Boyland. Another copy, with variant readings and dated 
“anno xiii® ’, is to be found in a fourteenth-century collection of statutes in the Cam- 
bridge University Library MS. LI. iv. 18, fo. 82d. This copy is addressed to the clergy 
of Somerset and Dorset, and the sheriff of these counties is named as Boyland’s 
associate. Its Incipit and Explicit relate it to the Statute of Exeter, which it follows 
in this manuscript. Here apparently the copyist has erred. However, Richard de 
Boyland and Roger Luveday held pleas at Dorchester early in 1286 (P.R.O. Assize 
Roll 1267, m. 166 d), and on 16 January 1286 the coroner of Dorset was ordered by 
a privy seal writ ‘to execute whatever injunctions he may receive from Richard de 
Boyland and Roger Luveday, who have oral instructions from the King to make inquisi- 
tions touching certain affairs of the Crown ’ (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1281-92, p. 218). The 
Cambridge copy of the writ of 1 July 1285, fortified by the notices of Boyland’s activi- 
ties, lends some support to the view that Edward intended, had the clerical opposition 


not been so strong, to conduct inquiries similar to the Norwich inquiry in other parts 
of the realm. 
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1 July 1285. Its significance as a complement to Circumspecte 
Agatis and its importance in drawing the line of demarcation 
between the two jurisdictions have not been generally recognized. 
Addressed to the prelates, archdeacons, officials, and other ecclesi- 
astics of the diocese of Norwich, it claimed for royal courts a long 
list of pleas and prohibited their cognizance by the clergy of Nor- 
wich, who, the king had learned, were drawing them into the 
ecclesiastical forum. Richard de Boyland, who was employed as 
itinerant justice on several occasions prior to his disgrace at the 
trial of the judges in 1289,1 and William de Rothing, the sheriff 
of Norfolk and Suffolk,” were commanded to cite all impugners of 
this prohibition before the justices at Westminster. It is to be 
noted that Boyland and Rothing formed a commission of inquiry 
and not an oyer et terminer commission. They had no mandate to 
hold pleas and punish offenders.* 

As the inquiry progressed, the bishop of Norwich lodged a 
complaint with the king that Boyland and Rothing impeded him 
and his officials from holding pleas about tithes, purely spiritual 
matters, mortuaries, corrections of sin, and similar suits. Recog- 
nizing that actions on these matters pertained to the ecclesiastical 
forum and not to the royal courts, the king commanded them to 
desist from such interference.4 Further, the bishop was ordered 
to bring coram rege at Exeter on Christmas Eve, 1285, those clerks 
who had been attached by Boyland and Rothing for holding 
certain pleas in derogation of the Crown. As a corollary to this 
mandate, Rothing, in his capacity of sheriff, was directed not to 
attach the accused but to deliver them to the bishop.® This writ 
to Rothing is described in the Register of Godfrey Giffard as a 
remedy for the letter of 1 July 1285. 

The complaint of the bishop of Norwich against the activities 
of Boyland and Rothing was supported by his fellow bishops, 
Archbishop Pecham and his suffragans drew up a petition ‘ super 
gravaminibus illatis ecclesiis Cantuariensts provinciae per curiam 
regiam anno domini MCClxxx quinto ’,® which, besides denouncing 
in general terms the usurpations of the royal courts, sought 
remedies for specific grievances arising out of the inquiry in Nor- 
wich. The second and third clauses complained against ‘ the letter 
which has lately emanated from the royal court, in which the king 

1 E. Foss, Judges of England (1870), p. 111. 

? Public Record Office, Lists and Indexes, ix. 86. 

* The writ of 1 July 1285 is probably ‘literam prohibitionis regiae, quae solito 
largius a sua curia emanaverat’, to which the annalist of Dunstable refers (Annales 
Monastici, ed. Luard (Rolls Series), iii. 318). It is very probably the ordinance which 
Stubbs postulated for 1285 (Const. Hist. ii. 124). 

* Register of Godfrey Giffard, fo. ecxxxviii; cf. J. W. Willis-Bund, Register of 
Godfrey Giffard, ii. 271. 5 Ibid. 

* Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 117-18; ‘ Annales de Dunstaplia’ in Annales Monastici, 
ed. Luard (Rolls Series), iii. 318. 

B2 
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claims cognizance ‘[{Art. 2] super districtioribus [sic], officiis 
ministrorum suorum, et executionibus iudiciorum curiae suae... 
[Art. 3]... in transgressionibus, conventionibus, vi laica cautioni- 
bus, recognitionibus, et contemptibus ’. These words form a fairly 
close transcript of the writ of 1 July 1285.1 The petition further 
complained? that,when ecclesiastical judges take cognizance of pleas 
of tithes, violence to clerks, defamations, lesions of oaths, whose 
correction always pertained to the church, the agents of the sheriff 
come to prohibit proceedings in these cases. It protested * against 
the innovation whereby royal officers inquire whether ecclesiastical 
judges have held pleas other than matrimonial and testamentary 
since the king’s coronation. The officers were said to have in- 
dicted, attached, and imprisoned such ecclesiastical judges. Boy- 
land and Rothing had been doing these very things. Article 7 
deprecated the citation coram rege of the infringers of prohibitions. 
It was asserted that such offenders should be cited before the 
Court of Common Pleas or before the justices within the county, 
and not before the Court of King’s Bench. It will be recalled that 
the accused clerks of Norwich had been cited coram rege. Article 11 
complained that the nerve of ecclesiastical discipline is dissolved 
when laymen are prohibited from appearing before ecclesiastical 
judges for making recognizances on oath, except in matrimonial 
and testamentary cases. The letter of 1 July 1285 specifically pro- 
hibited such recognizances. In sum, the grievances expressed in 
this petition point definitely to the operations of Boyland and 
Rothing and to the writ of 1 July 1285. 

In what manner the petition was answered has not been 
definitely ascertained. However, an automatic remedy applied to 
Article 7, so far as the citation coram rege of the clerks of Norwich 
was concerned. That remedy was the assignment of itinerant 
justices for another eyre of Norfolk. As was customary, all 
matters of the county in question pending in royal courts were 
adjourned to the courts of the itinerant justices.‘ 

The itinerant justices, Boyland in their company, began an 
eyre in Norfolk on the morrow of St. Hilary, 1286.5 They had 
hardly begun when they were summoned to the parliament meet- 
ing at Westminster on 2 February.* Their work was in conse- 
quence suspended for some time ; but it was certainly resumed 


The writ of 1 July 1285 claims for the royal courts pleas ‘ super . . . districtionibus, 
officiis ministrorum, executionibus iudiciorum corone nostre, transgressionibus contra 
pacem nostram factis . . . attachiamentis vi laica, . . . conventionibus . . . recogni- 
tionibus laicum feodum contingentibus et rebus aliis °. 

* Article 4. ’ Article 6. 

‘ W. C. Bolland, Eyre of Kent (Selden Society), i, p. xviii. 

> Placita de Quo Warranto, ed. Record Comm., p.481; P.R.O. Assize Roll 575, m.1. 

® Chronica Iohannis de Oxenedes, ed. Ellis (Rolls Series), p. 267; P.R.O. Assize 
Roll 572, m. 10. 
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by 16 June, for on that day they held pleas at Norwich. A 
month later they were at Lynn,” and before 1 October they had 
returned to Norwich.* Meanwhile they had been forced by the 
pressure of business to request a prolongation of their eyre until 
2 November ‘tam propter multimodas querelas factas de archi- 
diaconis, officiis et [illegible] quam propter placita tangentia 
villam de Lenn et extraneos mercatores °.4 

During the eyre the pleas which grew out of the inquiry made 
by Boyland and Rothing were heard. The findings in these pleas 
are referred to by the chroniclers *® and reported at some length 
in the so-called Assize Rolls.* In the latter the Norfolk pleas are 
inserted near the end of one of Boyland’s rolls. The identification 
of one membrane (m. 101) of this roll is made easy by its caption : 
‘ Inquisitiones capte coram R. de Boyland et W. de Roynge vice- 
comite de transgressionibus factis laycis et comitatui Norwicensis 
diocesis per clericos totius diocesis.’ This membrane reports some 
of the cases which Boyland and Rothing presented to the itinerant 
justices ; of that there can be no doubt. But the querelae and 
placita in the several subsequent membranes 7? may or may not be 
based on the report of the commissioners ; in any case they are 


1 P.R.O. Assize Roll 572, m. 90 d. * Ibid. m. 75. 
* Ibid. 575, m. 103 d. * Public Record Office, Ancient Correspondence, x. 126. 
* Chronica Iohannis de Oxenedes, ed. Ellis (Rolls Series), p. 266 ; Historia Anglicana 
Bartholomaei de Cotton, ed. Luard (Rolls Series), pp. 166-7. Cotton says, ‘ Eo anno 
fecit inquiri rex qui clerici implacitaverant quoscumque de feodo seu laicis catallis in 
curia Christianitatis, et de prelatis, qui graviter punierant excessus laicorum pecuni- 
ariter, et clericos, prelatos et eorum ministros de huiusmodi [culpa] convictos graviter 
vinxit et incarceravit ’. 
* P.R.O. Assize Roll 575, mm. 101 seq. Ibid. 829, m. 58, for the Suffolk pleas. 
? The headings of the membranes are as follows : 
m. 101 as cited in the text. 
mm. 102, 102 d, 103, 103d. Adhuc de querelis conquerentium de clericis. 
m.,103 d middle. Placita de querelis clericorum apud Norwicum in crastino Sancti 
Michaelis anno supradicto. 
. 104. Adhue de querelis conquerentium de clericis. 
- 104 middle. De querelis conquerentium de hundredo Dysce de clericis. 
. 104d. De querelis conquerentium de clericis de hundredo de Smechtona. 
. 105. Adhue de querelis conquerentium de clericis apud Lenn. 
. 105d. Adhuc de querelis conquerentium de clericis. 
. 106. Adhue de querelis clericorum. 
. 106d. (Blank.) 
- 107. Adhue de querelis. 
. 107d. Adhue de querelis conquerentium. 
- 108. Adhue de querelis. 
. 108d. (Blank.) 
. 109. Adhue de querelis clericor’-m apud Norwicum. 
. 109d. Adhue de querelis clericorum. 
Membranes 101 to 105 deal exclusively with cases in which one of the litigants is a 
cleric. Membrane 106 contains a list of the fines imposed on those plaintiffs who 
initiated suits and did not prosecute them. Many of the defendants in these suits are 
clerics. Membrane 107 contains amongst other matters only a few ecclesiastical cases. 
On membrane 108 there is no evidence that its litigants are clerics. Membrane 109 
reports several cases in which ecclesiastical judges are involved. 
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germane to the investigation, for in them clerks of the diocese of 
Norwich are charged before the itinerant justices with holding 
pleas not pertaining to court christian. 

What information do these membranes yield ?- Membranes 101 
to 105 treat exclusively of pleas in which one of the defendants is 
a cleric. On these membranes over 150 cases are reported. In a 
dozen cases the plaintiffs allege that they have been cited into 
court christian notwithstanding writs of prohibition. In twenty- 
odd cases the charge is that pleas of debts and chattels, neither 
testamentary nor matrimonial, have been held in court christian. 
In thirty-odd cases the roll does not specify the charge exactly ; 
it states merely that the plaintiffs have been vexed with citations 
before ecclesiastical judges. In still other suits the plaintiffs allege 
that they have been summoned into court christian for the sale 
of victuals on feast-days, or for trespass, or for contract. Of the 
cases where the charge is specifically reported, only two come 
within the terms of Circumspecte Agatis. In these two cases the 
plaintiffs declare that they have been falsely fined for adultery by 
John, the subdean of Norwich. But in the majority of the reported 
cases the charges of the plaintiffs are not definitely stated. This 
majority comprises largely the forty-odd cases in which the plaintiffs 
are fined for not having prosecuted actions which they had begun, 
and the fifteen cases in which the plaintiffs are fined for making 
false pleas. The most frequent defendants are Henry Sampson, 
dean of Norwich, John de Berstrete, subdean of Norwich, and 
Gregory de Pontefracto, official of Lynn, the last of whom showed 
his contempt for prohibitions by casting them against the wall. 

Through this mass of detail one fact stands out clearly. Eccle- 
siastical judges of the diocese of Norwich were tried by the 
itinerant justices in 1286 for encroachments upon the royal juris- 
diction. On 18 June 1286! the justices were commanded to extend 
the period of their release on mainprise until 8 July. Meanwhile 
they were to inform Edmund, earl of Cornwall, the vicegerent 
during the king’s absence overseas, and the king’s council ‘ con- 
cerning certain matters that the council had intimated in this 
affair to Walter Hopton’, one of the itinerant justices,? ‘ and 
William Giselham ’, the king’s prosecutor in Norfolk. There is 
no evidence as to the exact nature of these intimations beyond 
the statement that their theme is the arrest of clerks in the 
diocese of Norwich for trespasses in injury of the king’s crown. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the questions arising from the Nor- 
wich inquiry were being considered by the king’s council in 
England in June and July 1286. 

' Cal. Close Rolls, 1279-88, p. 397. 


* Ibid. p. 417; Placita de Quo Warranto, ed. Record Comm., p. 481. 
* Placita de Quo Warranto, p. 481. 
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Still the pleadings before the itinerant justices continued. 
The bishop of Norwich undertook to have Henry Sampson before 
the justices on 23 September,! and ‘ placita de querelis clericorum ’ 
were held at Norwich on 30 September 1286.2, While these cases were 
being tried, the clergy of the province of Canterbury were sum- 
moned to a convocation to be held at the New Temple, London, on 
13 October 1286.5 I presume that the list of grievances set forth 
under 1286 in the Register of Godfrey Giffard 4 forms the draft of 
a programme for this convocation. Among the agenda in this 
list are ‘ the new oppressions of the Church especially in parts of 
Norfolk. And the indifferent arrests of clerks and ecclesiastical 
persons.’ 

Before convocation met, the bishop of Norwich had made a 
fine with the king on behalf of his clerks who, having been indicted 
before Richard de Boyland and William de Rothing, had been 
convicted or were now being convicted before the itinerant justices. 
The latter were directed, therefore, on 6 October 1286° to proceed 
no farther in this business. From the Pipe Roll ® of the next year, 
we learn that a fine of one thousand marks was owed by the 
bishop of Norwich ‘ne clerici sui Norfolchie et Suffolchie convicti de 
transgressionibus imprisonarentur vel viliter tractarentur excepto 
magistro Gregorio de Pontefracto’. The fine was paid in 1287.’ 

With the payment of this fine, the narrative of the attempt of 
Edward I ‘to cleave a hair betwixt the spiritual and temporal 


1 P.R.O. Assize Roll 575, m. 103. 

* Supra, p. 5, n. 5. ‘ Anno supradicto’ must refer to the fourteenth year, the 
year of the Eyre Roll, because Boyland was at Chelmsford in Essex on 30 September 1285 
(P.R.O. Assize Roll 244, m. 1, and Assize Roll 243, m. 50) and juries and assizes were 
held at Norwich on 30 September 1286 (ibid. 572, m. 58). 

* Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 125. 

‘ J. W. Willis-Bund, Register of Godfrey Giffard, ii. 298. The ascription to 1286 is 
probably correct, for the articles deal inter alia with errors lately condemned and with 
the judges in Almaric de Montfort’s case. Pecham condemned heretical opinions in 
a letter dated 30 April 1286 (Registrum Epistolarum Fratris Iohannis Peckham, ed. 
Martin (Rolls Series), iii. 921) and wrote a critical letter anent the judges in the 
de Montfort case on 24 September 1286 (ibid. iii. 931). 

5 This writ contains so much relevant information that I transcribe it in full. 
*‘ Edwardus dei gratia etc. iusticiariis suis etc. Sciatis quod nos finem quem venerabilis 
pater W. Norwicensis episcopus fecit nobiscum coram thesaurario et baronibus nostris 
de scaccario et vobis pro clericis suis indic[t]atis coram Ricardo de Boylund et Willelmo 
de Rothinggem super dampnis et gravaminibus populo nostro eiusdem episcopatus 
per eos, ut dicitur, illatis contra dignitatem et coronam nostram, et coram vobis in pre- 
senti itinere vestro inde convictis et convincendis, per sic quod iidem clerici per ministros 
nostros non imprisonarentur seu viliter tractarentur, et etiam pro hiis que de amercia- 
mentis eorumdem que ad nos pertinent acceptamus, ita tamen quod conquerentibus 
iusticia exhibeatur in hac parte. Et ideo vobis mandamusquod contraclericos predictos 
contre formam acceptionis nostre predicte nichil penitus attemptetis. Teste Edmundo 
comite Cornubie consanguineo nostro apud Westmonasterium, vi° die Octobris, anno 


ibid. 828, m. 8; ibid. 832, m. 14; ibid. 834, m. 7 d). 
* P.R.O. Pipe Roll 132 (15 Edw. I), Norf. et Suff. Amerciamenta coram S. de Roff. 
* Chronica Iohannis de Oxenedes, p. 269. 
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jurisdictions ’ ! in the diocese of Norwich in 1285 and 1286 comes 
to aconclusion. The narrative of events, however, forms a mould 
into which Circumspecte Agatis fits well. 

In assigning Circumspecte Agatis to its proper place among 
these events, a copy of it in an early fourteenth-century collection 
of statutes * must be brought into evidence. This copy is addressed 
to Richard de Boyland and his associate justices and is dated 
‘ Parisio [sic] anno regni nostri xiiii®’. The date ‘ Parisio anno 
xiiii° ’ squares very neatly with the chronology of events given 
above. In May of that year (1286), Edward I had gone to France 
to render homage to Philip the Fair and to inspect his overseas 
possessions. He spent the months of June and July in Paris.? In 
these months, in which the itinerant justices held pleas on the 
jurisdiction exercised by some ecclesiastical judges, the King’s 
Council in England discussed the Norwich inquiry’ and gave 
‘ intimations in this affair ’ to Hopton and Giselham. It was then, 
if I read the events aright, that Boyland and his associates were 
commanded to proceed circumspectly in the matter of the bishop 
of Norwich and his clergy. The evidence clearly shows that Cir- 
cumspecte Agatis was issued from Paris to the itinerant justices 
of Norfolk in June or July 1286. 

The possibility remains that Circumspecte Agatis was 
promulgated earlier than June 1286 and reissued to the itinerant 
justices of Norfolk. It directs certain judges or justices to act 
circumspectly ‘de negotio tangente dominum episcopum Nor- 
wycensem et eius clerum, non puniendo eos si placitum tenuerint 
de hiis que mere sint spiritualia ’. If negotio refers to the inquiry 
described above, Circumspecte Agatis could not have been issued 
before that inquiry was instituted. It has been shown that a writ 
of 1 July 1285 gave notification that the inquiry was to be held. 
Circumspecte Agatis must therefore have been issued subsequent 
to that date. Moreover, the clerical petition which the inquiry 
provoked was formulated after the inquiry was well under way. 
That petition sought in part the remedies which Circumspecte 
Agatis granted. It is highly probable, therefore, that Circuwmspecte 
Agatis was issued after the petition was drafted. 

Another consideration indicates that Circumspecte Agatis was 
issued for the first time to the itinerant justices of Norfolk in 
1286. It commands certain judges or justices not to punish the 
bishop and clergy of Norwich if they hold pleas that are purely 
spiritual. Such a monition presupposes that the judges or justices 
could punish them if they held pleas that were not purely spiritual. 
Boyland and Rothing in 1285 had no mandate to mete out punish- 

1 Fuller, Church History of Britain (ed. 1845), ii. 220. 


* Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 9 A. ii, fos. 152-3. A transcript is given in Appendix I, 
infra. 5 H. Gough, Itinerary of Edward I, ii. 224. 
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ments. Their task was to collect information about the infringers 
of royal jurisdiction and to cite them before the king’s justices. 
The only justices before whom the Norwich clergy accused of 
invading the royal jurisdiction in 1285 and 1286 were indicted 
for punishment were the itinerant justices. Circumspecte Agatis 
was issued to them in June or July 1286 ; is it likely that it was 
issued to them twice ? ! 

From a consideration of the date let us turn to a consideration 
of the content of Circumspecte Agatis. The problem, as it has 
been stated above, arises from the fact that many copies do not 
unite the clauses beginning ‘ob quod impetrant laici’ to ‘ licet 
porrigatur ’.2. The choice by the Record Commission of a copy 
in which these two parts are united rested on the fact that this 
cecpy is marked ex” p rotim. It was the natural assumption that 
the text of a copy which had been examined with an official roll 
was more authoritative than the text of copies which had not been 
soexamined. It willnot be amiss therefore to investigate the truth 
of the statement that this copy has been examined with the roll. 

The copy so marked occurs in Cotton MS. Claudius D. ii, 
written after 1377. That manuscript contains, along with other 
documents, a collection of statutes from the time of Henry III 
to 17 Edward II.° It was used extensively by the Record Com- 
mission in the preparation of the first volume of T'he Statutes of the 
Realm. To twenty-nine of the statutes in this collection is ap- 
pended the note ‘examinatur per rotulum’. But these notes, and 
indeed the whole text of the collection of statutes in Cotton MS. 
Claudius D. ii, were copied from the first collection of statutes 
in Cambridge MS. Mm. v. 19. The Cambridge collection was 
written probably late in the reign of Edward II.4 Truncated by 
the loss of its opening folios, it begins in the middle of the Statute 
of Marlborough. The contents of the lost folios are made known 
by a table of contents (fo. 131), and these contents are identical 

? The copy of Circumspecte Agatis in Fitzwilliam Museum, McClean MS. 142, 
fo. 69, bears the date ‘ Parasceve anno tertiodecimo ’. Good Friday in 1285 fell on 
23 March. Such a date is too early to fit into the events consequent upon the Norwich 
inquiry of 1285. In this manuscript Circumspecte Agatis follows closely after De Terris 
Templariorum, enacted in 1324 ; consequently this part of the manuscript was written 
after 1324. Since Circumspecte Agatis was reissued on several occasions, the date 
* Parasceve anno tertiodecimo ’ may refer to a reissue in the reign of Edward II. This 
suggestion is somewhat strengthened by the fact that a sixteenth-century manuscript 
gives ‘ Parasceve anno Edwardi secundi xiii?’ as the date of Circumspecte Agatis 


(Camb. Univ. Lib. MS. Gg. v. 7, fo. xid). It is also possible that the date is a scribal 
error. 


* The Statutes of the Realm, i. 101, line 23. 

* I can find no justification for Cotton’s statement (fo. 136) that the collection 
includes statutes down to 21 Edward III. 

* A gloss (fo. 34) referring to the Statute of Recognizances of 22 Edward I states 
that it ‘fut fait anno xxii® le roi qui mort est’. Since the collection contains the 
statute De Terris Templariorum of 1324, the entries subsequent thereto, including 
Circumspecte Agatis, must have been made after that date. 
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with those at the beginning of the Cotton manuscript. When the 
surviving portion of the Cambridge manuscript is compared with 
the Cotton manuscript, it is evident that the Cotton manuscript 
was copied verbatim from the Cambridge manuscript. Exactly 
the same entries are made in exactly the same order for over a 
hundred folios. Some of the entries are memoranda which must 
have been copied one from the other or from the same source.! 
In each manuscript the original scribes left a blank half-page at 
the same place.” In each manuscript some statutes are entered 
more than once.* In each manuscript the writ to the sheriff of 
Stafford, following the first entry of the Statute of Recognizances, 
is marked : ‘ Istud breve non est in rotulo’.4_ Where other collec- 
tions of statutes give variant readings, these two collections agree.° 
In each manuscript the statute against bringing counterfeit 
money within the realm is erroneously entitled ‘ De brevi inquisi- 
tionibus concedendis de terris ad manum mortuam ponendis ’.® 
In both collections statutes are marked ‘examinatur per rotulum’. 
The hand which wrote the text of the Cotton manuscript seems 
to have written the notes ‘examinatur per rotulum’; the hand 
which wrote the text of the Cambridge manuscript did not write 
the notes. The Cambridge manuscript was subjected to more 
than one examination, for at least two hands have made emenda- 
tions either in the margins or between the lines of the text. In the 
Cotton manuscript there are no corrections either in the margins 
or between the lines of the text. The corrections made to the 
Cambridge manuscript are embodied in the text of the Cotton 
manuscript. In sum, it is quite clear that the text and notes of 
the collection of statutes in the Cotton manuscript have been 
copied from the Cambridge manuscript. 

The identity of the two collections is not, however, perfect, 
for three variations in the use of the note ‘ examinatur per rotu- 
lum’ occur. The Statute of Marlborough is marked ‘examinatur 
per rotulum ’ in the Cotton manuscript, but it is not so marked 
in the Cambridge manuscript. In the Cambridge manuscript both 
Quia Emptores and Circumspecte Agatis are marked merely 


* Compare, for instance, the memorandum on fo. 54 of the Cambridge MS. with 
that on fo. 196 d of the Cotton MS. 

* Cambridge MS., fo. 107 d, and Cetion MS., fo. 244 d. 

> The Statute of Westminster IV is entered on fos. 73 d and 91 of the Cambridge MS. 
and fos. 215 and 230 of the Cotton MS. The Statute of Acton Burnell appears on fos. 42 
and 118 d of the Cambridge MS. and on fos. 186 and 255 d of the Cotton MS. The 
Statute of Recognizances appears on fos. 5? d and 81 d of the Cambridge MS. and on 
fos. 195 d and 221 of the Cotton MS. The Statute of the Prohibition of Arms appears 
on fos. 66 d and 103 of the Cambridge MS. and on fos. 208 and 240 d of the Cotton MS. 

* Cambridge MS., fo. 53, and Cotton MS., fo. 196 d. 

* I have compared several variant readings. Those of Circumspecte Agatis form 
a case in point : for this statute the two manuscripts give a unique text, see infra, p. 11. 

* Cambridge MS., fo. 126 d, and Cotton MS., fo. 262d; The Statutes of the Realm, 
i. 111 and 220. 
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‘ex’? ; whereas in the Cotton manuscript Quia Emptores is not 
marked at all and Circumspecte Agatis is marked ‘ ex” p rotlm’ 
All the statutes marked ‘ examinatur per rotulum ’ in the Cam- 
bridge manuscript are enrolled on the Great Tower Roll; it is 
a reasonable assumption, therefore, that the note refers to the 
Great Tower Roll. None of the three exceptions is enrolled there. 
A table of contents (fos. 131-2) in the Cambridge manuscript pro- 
duces further proof that the three exceptions were not examined 
with the roll. In this table of contents statutes which have been 
examined with the roll have been marked either ex” or ex” p rot. 
Allthose marked ex” are also marked with a cross (x ). Against the 
titles of the three exceptions none of these markings appears. 
Certainly the evidence in the Cambridge manuscript does not 
warrant the assertion that the Statute of Marlborough, Quia 
Emptores, and Circumspecte Agatis have been examined with the 
roll. But the Cambridge manuscript is the original of the Cotton 
manuscript and the Cotton manuscript shows no trace of an 
independent examination with the roll. Accordingly it seems very 
unlikely that the copy of Circumspecte Agatis in Cotton MS. 
Claudius D. ii was examined with the roll 

This statement acquires more significance when the text of 
this copy is compared with the texts of other copies. Such a 
comparison shows that this text is unique ; at four places? it reads 
at variance with all of the one hundred copies from the reign of 
Edward III or earlier which I have collated. Since this late 
unique text was probably never examined with the roll, it should 
not be used as the standard text of Circumspecte Agatis. An 
earlier and more accurate text must be sought. 

The problem of finding such a text is complicated by the fact 
that about one-fourth of the manuscript copies * agree with the 
copy printed in The Statutes of the Realm in uniting the two parts 
mentioned above. Nevertheless, it can be shown that two distinct 
documents have been combined into one. Down to ‘ licet porri- 
gatur ’ (line 23) the text of the printed copy reads like a writ ; 
subsequently thereto it reads like a petition to which the king has 


1 The Great Tower Roll, preserved among the Chancery records in the Public 
Record Office, is the earliest official roll of statutes known to exist. Its entries begin 
with the Statute of Gloucester of 1278 and run on to the end of the reign of Edward III. 
Not all the statutes enacted in this period are entered on the Great Tower Roll. 

* (a) For ‘ prelatus pro cimiterio . . . imponat ’ read ‘ prelatus puniat pro cimiterio 
+.» pena pecuniaria ’. 

(b) For ‘ petat decimam maiorem vel minorem ’ read ‘ petat adversus parochianos 
suos oblationes decimas debitas et consuetas vel rector agat contra rectorem de decimis 
minoribus vel maioribus ’. 

(c) For ‘ ob quod ’ read ‘ sub qua forma’. 

(d) For ‘ et implacitetur in curia Christianitatis ’ read either ‘ si pecunia illa petatur 
coram iudice ecclesiastico ’ or ‘ si precium illud petatur coram iudice ecclesiastico ’. 

* See Appendix IT. * See supra, pp. 1 and 9. 
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replied. For the sake of clearness I shall anticipate my conclusions 
by calling the former ‘the Writ’, and the latter ‘the Addition ’ 
in the following pages. 

Both the Writ and the Addition existed as separate entities in 
the thirteenth century. The Writ appears as a separate and dis- 
tinct Cocument in three manuscripts which were almost certainly 
written before 1300. These three manuscripts are the Register 
of John le Romeyn,' archbishop of York 1286-96, the Register 
of Godfrey Giffard,? bishop of Worcester 1268-1301, and a collec- 
tion of statutes in the Cambridge University Library.* In the 
York manuscript the Addition precedes the Writ and is separated 
from it by another entry. In the Cambridge manuscript the Addi- 
tion precedes, is written in another hand, and is separated by 
a blank haif-page from the Writ. In the Worcester manuscript 
the Writ alone appears. To be sure the Worcester copy is squeezed 
in at the foot of the page ; on that ground exception may be taken 
to the use of it in this connexion. However, if the Addition were 
fused with the Writ in the document from which the Worcester 
scribe copied, it is a striking phenomenon that the scribe reached 
the foot of the page at just the place where the Writ ends, and 
then neglected to enter the Addition at another place. In fine, 
these three copies, written in all probability prior to 1300 and 
giving the Writ as a separate document, prove pretty definitely that 
the Writ existed as a separate entity in the thirteenth century. 

The existence of the Addition as a separate entity can be proved 
beyond all doubt. Beginning ‘Sub qua forma impetrant laici 
prohibicionem ’, it forms a clause or clauses in petitions presented 
by the clergy with replies by the king in 1280, 1300, 1309. and 
1316. From the petition of 1280 the meaning of ‘ sub qua forma ’ 
is clear, for in that petition the Addition is preceded by another 
clause which states that prohibitions are procured, not with the 
name of the procurer expressed, but under the form ‘ex relatu 
plurium ’.4 


' The Register of John le Romeyn, ed. W. Brown (Surtees Society), ii. 176-7. In 
the Register the copies of the Writ and of the Addition appear on the dorse of the first 
folio, entitled ‘ Miscellanea’. Internal evidence establishes a strong presumption that 
this folio was written in 1291. 

* The Register of Godfrey Giffard, fo. cex::xviii. Circumspecte Agatis is squeezed in, 
as Professor Johnstone has pointed out, at the bottom of a page, in the midst of docu- 
ments which relate to the Norwich inquiry of 1285 and 1286. The ink is of a different 
colour from that of the surrounding entries. It may be conjectured that afte: the 
promulgation of Circumspecte Agatis in 1286, the Worcester scribe sought a place for 
it close to entries relating to the same matter and found that place at the bottom of 
the very page on which those entries had been made. 

> Camb. Univ. Lib. MS. Mm. i. 27, fo. 169d. Maitland suggested that this cory 
had been written by the scribe who in ¢. 1265 copied the Revised Glanville, which is 
bound in the same volume (Maitland, Collected Papers, ii. 271). 

* Manuscript copies of Registrum Brevium contain several prohibitions ‘ ex relatu 
plurium’. Cf. Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 858. 
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The original of the petition of 1280 has not yet been found ; 
its date and content can, however, be definitely established. Two 
of the five’ copies which have come to my notice set forth the 
date and the nature of the content. These two are found in a 
fourteenth-century Harleian manuscript and in a note-book of 
transcripts from the archives of Christ Church, Canterbury, made 
by Wharton in the seventeenth century.? Save for a few variant 
readings, the two copies are identical. 

The preface * in the Harleian and the Wharton copies states 
that the petition was discussed by the king and his council in the 
parliament held at London 3 November 1280.4 Other considera- 
tions serve to confirm the accuracy of this date. In the first place, 
the internal evidence points to a date close to rather than distant 
from 1279, because the final article begs the king to revoke 
‘statutum suum novellum . . . quo cavetur ne ecclesia possit in 
possessionibus temporalibus crescere’. That new statute was 
very probably the Statute of Mortmain of 1279. In the second 
place some of the articles and replies appear again in a petition 
presented in 1309. There® they are entitled ‘ Gravamina pro- 
posita in parliamento Londonie’, and are preceded by a preface 
stating that some of the articles now submitted were proposed in 
the parliament of London of 1280. The date, then, of this petition 
is 1280. The nature of its contents may be judged from the state- 
ments in the preface. The responses to the articles have not the 


1 Ibid. 667, fos. 3-7 ; Lambeth Palace Lib. MS. 582, fos. 65 ff. (the Wharton copy) ; 
Register of William Wickwane, fo. 86 d, printed in Letters from the Northern Registers, 
ed. Raine (Rolls Series), pp. 70-9; Registrum Iohannis de Pontissara, ed. Deedes 
(Canterbury and York Society), 203-5; P.R.O. Exch. L.T.R. Diplomatic no. 1576, 
m. 6, transcribed in H. Cole, Documents, pp. 361-2. In the Pontissara Register and the 
Exchequer document only the articles and not the replies are given. 

* A diligent search in the Cathedral Library at Canterbury did not discover the 
original of the Wharton transcript. Possibly it was lost in the fire of 1670 or in the 
heap oi rubbish which many of the Canterbury manuscripts once formed in an adjoining 
stable (Woodruff and Danks, Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral, pp. 394-6). 

* *Pateat universis quod cum ex parte Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis et suffra- 
ganeorum suorum fuissent propositi quidam articuli gravaminum ecclesiasticorum 
domino dei gratia Edwardo Regi Anglie, fuissetque per ipsos eidem reverenter et 
humiliter supplicatum, ut eadem regia clementia temporaret. Ipse idem communicato 
consilio procerum suorum, multiplicatisque tractatibus super hiis habitis cum eisdem 
anno domini MCCIxxx°® in parliamento suo hiemali Londonie celebrato in crastino 
Commemorationis Fidelium, respondit in forma subscripta, asserens se non posse 
aliter respondere nisi a consilio procerum suorum funditus recedendo, quod nec sibi 
nec ecclesie, sicut nec statui regni Anglie, aliquatenus expediret. Et quia dictus 
dominus rex gravaminum moderamina in scriptis dare distulit, pro eo adhuc quedam 
ulterioris dilationis et deliberationis indagini reservabit, nos super responsionibus 
[respontionibus in MS.] ad articulos in regis presentia diligenter memorie commendatis, 
et cum coepiscopis nostris ac prudentibus viris aliis collatione habita diligentius, de 
ipsorum consilio et assensu memoriale fecimus predictorum articulis ipsis responsiones 
[respontiones in MS.] seriatim per singulos subiuncturi ’ (Harleian MS. 667, fo. 3). 

* For the date of this parliament see Cal. of Close Rolls, 1279-88, pp. 23 and 30. 

* Register of Robert Winchelsey, fos. 1-4 ; Canterbury Cathedral Library, Chartae 
Antiquae C. 256 ; Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 314-22. 
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authenticity given by royal assent; they are merely redactions 
made by the clergy of oral responses given in the king’s presence, 
presumably by the chancellor. Their unofficial nature is borne 
out by the responses given in the Register of William Wickwane. 
There the wording of the replies is totally dissimilar to that given 
in the Harleian and Wharton copies, though the substance is in 
a general way the same. 

The second article of the petition of 1280, with the reply as 
given in the Harleian and Wharton copies, is the Addition of 
Circumspecte Agatis. It reappears in the petitions of 1300,! 1309,*- 
and 1315-16. The Addition, therefore, exists apart from the 
Writ in the thirteenth century. 

That both the Writ and the Addition existed separately in the 
thirteenth century does not prove that they were not united in the 
document issued from Paris in 1286 ; but this fact taken together 
with their diverse nature creates a suspicion that they were not so 
united. That suspicion is confirmed by the fact that the copy of 
Circumspecte Agatis which is addressed to Boyland and _ his 
associates and dated ‘ Parisio anno xiiii®’ contains the Writ 
alone. With its address and its date this copy has the character- 
istics of a transcript closely connected with the original document 
sent to the itinerant justices of Norfolk. Further evidence that 
the two parts were considered distinct documents at a later date 
is afforded by those copies which appear in the following form :# 

Edwardus Dei gratia, etc. iusticiariis suis itinerantibus in comitatu .. . 

salutem. Scire nobis faciatis in fide qua nobis tenemini de articulis sub- 
scriptis qualiter et quo modo servantur et sub qua forma. Primus articulus 
Circumspecte Agatis de negotio . . . licet porrigatur. Explicit Statutum 
Circumspecte Agatis. Incipiunt Articuli contra Regiam Prohibicionem. 
Sub qua forma ete. 
This document appears to be a copy of a chancery writ in which 
the Writ and the Addition are explicitly described as distinct docu- 
ments. To sum up, the evidence shows pretty clearly that Cir- 
cumspecte Agatis, when sent to the itinerant justices in 1286, 
comprised the Writ only. 

But this does not exclude the possibility that the Addition was 
issued as a separate document at the same time. There is evidence 

-that it was. In eight copies® the date ‘Paris the fourteenth 

1 Canterbury Cathedral Lib., Chartae Antiquae M. 260. 

2 Ibid. C. 256 (two copies) ; Lambeth Palace Lib., Register of Robert Winchelsey, 
fos. 1-4; ef. Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 314-22. 

* * Articuli Cleri’ in The Statutes of the Realm, i. 171-4. 

‘ Bod. Lib., Rawlinson MS. C. 466, fos. 157-9; ibid. C. 612 B, fos. 73 d-74; 
Lambeth Palace Lib. MS. 429, fos. 70 d—80. 

5 Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 858, fos. 35 d-36 ; Harley MS. 1208, fo. 80; Royal MS. 
11 A. viii, fos. 68 d—69 ; Hargrave 434, fos. 184-5 ; Bod. Lib., Ashmolean MS. 1276, fos. 


143-4; Hatton MS. 109, fos. 64-5; Rawlinson MS. C. 454, fos. 92 d—94; Laud MS. 
680, fos. 73-4. 
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year’ is attached to the Addition. In one! of the eight dated 
t copies the two parts run on continuously ; there is no break be- 
tween ‘licet porrigatur ’ and ‘sub qua forma’. In another dated 
copy ® the Writ ends ‘ licet porrigatur ’, and on the next line the 
Addition begins with a capital 8S. These are the only two copies 
of the eight that may be considered as united. In the six copies in 
which the two parts are not united, the Addition and not ‘+ Writ 
is dated. It is highly probable, therefore, that the date ‘ Paris the 
fourteenth year ’, even though it is the same date as that which 
is known to belong to the Writ, is also the date of the Addition. 
To recapitulate, the copy of Circumspecte Agatis printed in 
The Statutes of the Realm is a composite document of two parts. 
Both parts were in all probability issued as distinct documents 
from Paris in June or July 1286. The part down to ‘ob quod’ 
(line 23) is a writ addressed to the itinerant justices of Norfolk 
directing them to act circumspectly in the pleas which had grown 
out of an inquiry, taken in 1285, into the jurisdiction exercised by 
the clergy of the diocese of Norwich. The second part is a revision 
of a clause in the clerical petition of 1280. Since the texts printed 
in The Statutes of the Realm are late and corrupt, better texts are 
printed here. E. B. GRAVEs. 


+ ae tall Aisa 





AppeNDIX I 

The choice of the following text of the Writ rests on the fact that it is 
addressed to Boyland and his associates and dated * Paris the fourteenth 
year’. To be sure, this text varies from the one most frequently found, 
in having the clause regarding mortuaries immediately before instead of 
immediately after the clause reading ‘ item si rector petat adversus paro- 
chianos . . . alicuius ecclesie’. When this change has been made, the text 
of this copy varies but little from the texts of many other copies. 

The Writ: Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 9 A. ii, fos. 152-3. 
Incipit statutum de prohibicione domini regis. 

Edwardus Dei gratia rex Anglie etc. Ricardo de Boylonde et sociis 
suis iusticiariis suis salutem. Circumspecte agatis de negotio tangente 
dominum episcopum Norwycensem et eius clerum, non puniendo eos si 
placitum tenuerint de hiis que mere sunt spiritualia, videlicet de corre- 
ctionibus quas prelati faciunt pro mortali peccatc videlicet fornicationibus, 
adulteriis, et huiusmodi, pro quibus aliquando pena peccuniaria maxime si 
convictus de huiusmodi sit liber homo. Item si prelatus puniat pro cimi- 
terio non clauso, ecclesia discooperta vel non decenter ornata, in quibus 
»  casibus alia pena infligi non potest quam pena pecuniaria. Item si rector 
petat mortuarium in partibus ubi mortuaria dari consueverunt. Item si 
rector petat adversus parochianos suos oblationes, decimas, debitas et con- 
suetas, vel rector agat contra rectorem de decimis minoribus vel maioribus, 
dummodo non petatur quarta pars alicuius ecclesie. Item si prelatus 
»  advocatus alicuius ecclesie petat a rectore pensionem sibi debitam, omnes 
vero huiusmodi petitiones sunt faciendi in foro ecclesiastico. De violenta 

1 Harley MS. 858. * Rawlinson MS. C. 450. 
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manuum iniectione in clericos et in causa diffamationis concessum fuit alias 
quod placitum inde teneretur in curia christianitatis dummodo non petatur 
pecunia sed agatur ad correccionem peccati. Item de fidei lesione dum- 
modo agatur ad correccionem peccati. In omnibus casibus predictis et 
consimilibus habet iudex ecclesiasticus cognoscere, non obstante regia 
prohibicione licet porrigatur. Datum Parisio [sic] anno regni nostri xiiii®. 
Explicit statutum de prohibicione regia. 


The choice of the following copy of the Addition rests on the fact that 
it was written in the early fourteenth century and is dated. The dated 
copies of the Addition are strikingly similar. 

The Addition: Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 11 A. viii, fos. 68 d-9. 

Incipit regia prohibicio. Sub qua forma impetrant laici prohibicionem 
in genere super decimis, oblacionibus, mortuariis, redempcionibus peniten- 
ciarum, violenta manuum inieccione in clericum vel conversum, in causa 
diffamacionis, in quibus casibus agitur ad penam canonicam imponendam. 
Respondet dominus rex ad istos articulos quod in decimis, oblacionibus, 
obvencionibus, mortuariis, quando agitur ut predictum est, prohibicioni 
non est locus. Set si clericus vel religiosus decimas suas in horreo con- 
gregatas vel alibi existentes vendiderint pro peccunia alicui, si precium illud 
petatur coram iudice ecclesiastico, locum habet regia prohibicio, quia per 
vendicionem res spirituales fiunt temporales et decime transeunt in catallis. 
Item si sit} contencio de curia de iure decimarum originem habens de iure 
patronatus et earum decimarum quantitas exceda’ m * partem valoris 
ecclesie, locum habet regia prohibicio. Item si pre.atus imponat alicui 
penam peccuniariam pro peccato et petat illam peccuniam, locum habet 
regia prohibicio, si coram prelatis vel episcopis pecunia exigatur. Item si 
quis manus violentas iniecerit in clericum, pro violata® pace debent emende 
fieri coram rege et pro excommunicacione coram prelato vel episcopo im- 
ponatur pena corporalis, quam si sponte velit reus redimere dando prelato 
vel leso pecuniam potest nec in talibus est locus prohibicioni. In diffama- 
cionibus libere corrigant prelati non obstante prohibicione, primo iniun- 
gendo penam corporalem quam si reus redimere velit libere recipiat pre- 
latus pecuniam licet regia prohibicio porrigatur. Datum Parisius anno 
xiili°. Explicit regia prohibicio. 

APPENDIX II 

Of the manuscripts cited below none, I think, is later in date than 1375. 
Those manuscripts which seem for one reason or another to have been 
written prior to 1327 have been grouped together. Those which seem to 
belong to the reign of Edward III form another group. Those whose dates 
are even more highly conjectural have been placed in a third group. 

The following «bbreviations have been used : 

C.U.L. for Cambridge University Library. 

Bod. for Bodleian Library. 

B.M. for British Museum. 

In the column headed Content : 

‘Sep.’ signifies that the Writ and the Addition are separated by the 
interposition of other entries between them. , 

‘United ’ signifies that the Writ and the Addition ran on continuously. 

1 MS. omits. 2 quartem MS.; characteristic of its family. 3 violenta MS. 
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‘Detached ’ signifies that the Writ, as a distinct document, imme- 
diately precedes the Addition. 


is: ‘Inverted ’ signifies that the Addition, as a distinct document, imme- 
"diately precedes the Writ. 

| In the columns headed Incipit of Writ and Incipit of Addition : 

: ‘A’ stands for ‘ Articuli’. 

‘ ‘C’ stands for ‘ Cireumspecte Agatis ’. 


*Q’ stands for ‘ Sub qua forma ’. 

*R’ stands for ‘ Regia Prohibicio ’. 
*$’ stands for ‘ Statutum ’ or ‘ Statuta ’. 
: In the last two columns the families to which the Writ and the Addition 
| — belong in each case are shown. For the purposes of collation the copies 
| printed in Appendix I have been used as models. In general the Writ 
appears in one of eight families, although many variations occur within the 
families. The characteristic readings of the families are : 

Family I like the copy printed in Appendix I. 

Family II like Family I with the mortuary clause transplanted to follow 
‘ alicuius ecclesie ’ (line 13). 

Family III like Family I with the interposition of the mortuary clause 
between ‘ consuetas ’ and ‘ vel rector ’ (line 12). 

Family IV like Family II with the addition of ‘ et non ad penam pecu- 
niariam agatur ’ after ‘ licet porrigatur ’ (line 21). 

Family V like Family II, with the omission of the clause ‘de fidei 
lesione . . . peccati’ (line 18). 

Family VI like Family V with the omission 1 of ‘ advocatus’ after ‘ pre- 
latus ’ (line 13). 

Family VII has the variants both of Family III and of Family IV. 

Family VIII like Family II with the following clause attached to ‘ licet 
porrigatur ’ (line 21): ‘ melius est tamen quod non faciat nisi prius habeat 
regiam consultationem.’ 

The copies of the Addition belong in general to three families, the 
characteristics of which are as follows : 

Family A like the copy printed in Appendix I. 

Family B like Family A with the omission of the final clause reading 
* prius iniungendo . . . licet porrigatur ’. 

Family C, which originated in the petition of 1280,! varies from Family B 
in the following respects : 

For ‘ agitur ut predictum est’ (line 6) read ‘ sub istis nominibus pro- 
ponuntur ’. 

After ‘locus’ (line 7) add ‘etiam si propter detencionem istorum 
diuturnam ad estimacionem earumdem pecuniariam veniatur ’. 

For ‘ quartem ’ (line 12, note 2) read ‘ tertiam ’ or ‘ quartam ’. 

After ‘ prohibicio’ (line 15) add ‘ verumptamen si prelati imponant 
penitencias corporales, et sic puniti velint huiusmodi penitencias per pecu- 
niam redimere, non habet locum regia prohibicio, [si coram prelatis pecunia 
ab eis exigatur] ’. 





. 
; ' The text of 1280 in Harl. MS. 667 contains, among others, the further variants ; 
3 for * precium illud petatur ’ (ll. 8-9) read ‘ petatur pecunia’; for ‘excedat quartem 
; partem valoris ’ (1. 12) read ‘ ascendat ad terciam partem bonorum’ ; after ‘ prohibicio’ 
j (1. 13) add ‘ si hec causa coram seculari iudice ventiletur’ ; and in the additional clause 
; of Family C (1. 15), for ‘ pecunia ab eis’ read ‘ vel ab episcopis pecunia’. 





VOL. XLITI.—NO. CLXIX. 
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Family of Addition. 


Manuscripts. Content. 


Incipit of Writ. 
Incipit of Addition. 


| Family of Writ. 


Copies which seem to belong to the reigns of Edward I and 
Edward II. 


1 Register of Godfrey Giffard, fo. cexxxviii Writ only 
Register of John le Romeyn, fo. 1d. Sep. Add. pre-| — 
cedes 
B.M. Additional 32085, fo. 54 | Detached 
Royal 9 A. ii, fo. 152 Writ only 
Royal 9 A. vii, fo. 199 Detached 
Royal 10 A. v, fo. 61 Add. only 
Royal 11 A. viii, fo. 68 Detached 
Royal 20 A. viii, fo. 42 | Detached 
Harley 395, fo. 83 d Inverted 
Harley 1028, fo. 44 Inverted | 





Additional A. 107, fo. 54d Inverted 
Additional C. 188, fo. 47 United 
Bodley 559, fo. 48 d and fo. 56 ~—| Sep. Writ pre- 
cedes 
» Bodley 940, fo. 207 Detached 
» Laud 1036, m. 10 Writ only 
Oxford, Merton Coll. Lib. écexxi, fo. 162 | Writ only 
C.U.L. Mm. i. 27, fo. 169 d Sep. Add. pre- 
cedes 
Canterbury Cath. Lib. Reg. J, fo. 410 © Writ only 
London Guildhall, Liber Horn, fo. 94d | Inverted 
* ‘ Liber Horn, fo. 251d Writ only 
oa - Liber Custumarum, Inverted 
fo. 154d 
C.U.L. Mm. v. 19, fo. 112 United 
» Mm. v. 19, fo. 118 Add. only 





Copies which seem to belong to the reign of Edward III. 
24 B.M. Harley 1120, fo. 67 d United 
» Harley 3937, fo. 69d United 
Harley 3942, fo. 159 d Inverted 
Lansdowne 472, fo. 52 Add. only 
Lansdowne 476, fo. 85 d Writ only 
Sloane 990, fo. 156 United 
Stowe 386, fo. 52d Detached 
Rawlinson C. 230, fo. 26 d Detached 
Rawlinson C. 453, fo. 216 Detached 
Rawlinson C. 454, fo. 92 d United 
Rawlinson C. 456, fo. 156 Incomplete 
Rawlinson C. 457, fo. 94 Detached 
Rawlinson C. 666, fo. 86 d Detached 
» Rawlinson C. 668 A, fo. 70d Detached 
Oxford, All Souls Coll. Lib. 42, fo. 276d Writ only 
C.U.L. Dd. xv. 18, no. 24 Inverted 
» Ee. i. 5, fo. 51 United 
Ee. ii. 19, fo. 56 Writ only 
Hh. iii. 11, fo. 38d Writ only 
Hh. iv. 1, fo. 99 Writ only 
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Manuscripts. Content. 


Incipit of Writ 
Incipit of Addition. 
Family of Addition. 


Family of Writ. 


C.U.L. Ii. vi. 25, fo. 116 Detached 
Cambridge, Trinity Coll. Lib. O. 2. 58, | Detached 
fo. 60d 
Trinity Coll. Lib. O. 9. 26, | United 
fo. 51d 
St. John’s Coll. Lib. 238, | Detached 
M. 10, fo. i41 
Fitzwilliam Mus. McClean | United 
142, fo. 69 | 
Canterbury Cath. Lib. Reg. E. 11, fo. ? | Sep. Writ pre-| 
cedes 
50 Lambeth Palace Lib. 429, fo. 103 United 


DR 
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Copies made some time before 1377, which I cannot assign 
definitely to one of the above groups. 


51 | B.M. Additional 18045, fo. 225 d | Detached 
52 Additional 22708, fo. 99 d | United 
53 , Additional 24066, fo. 103 | Writ only 
54 Additional 25142, fo. 52 d | Detached 
55 Cotton Vespasian B. vii, fo. 60 | Detached 
56 Hargrave 336, fo. 186 Sep. 
57 Hargrave 433, fo. 132 d United 
58 Hargrave 434, fo. 162 | United 
59 Hargrave 434, fo. 184 Inverted 
60 ,, Harley 489, fo. 34 Writ only 
61 Harley 667, fo. 101d | United 
62 ,, Harley 673, fo. 56 Detached 
63 , Harley 748, fo. 110 United 
64 Harley 858, fo. 35 d United 
65 ~,, Harley 936, fo. 106 | Detached 
66 ,, Harley 946, fo. 109 and fo. 112d _ | Sep. Add. pre-| 
| ecedes 
Harley 947, fo. 844 Detached 
Harley 1011, fo. 48d Detached 
Harley 1208, fo. 79 d Detached 
Harley 1690, fo. 39 Detached 
Lansdowne 467, p. 36 | Writ only 
Lansdowne 471, fo. 52 United 
Lansdowne 472, fo. 47 United 
Lansdowne 478, fo. 109 United 
Lansdowne 575, fo. 141 Writ only 
Lansdowne 652, fo. 179 United | J 
Lansdowne 1174, fo. 156d Detached (in- | 
complete) | 
Lansdowne 1176, fo. 173 ? | 
Ashmolean 1276, fo. 127 United } | IlorV 
Ashmolean 1276, fo. 142 Inverted i S$] If 
Hatton 109, fo. 64d Detached | 
, Laud 680, fo. 73 Detached | If 
, Rawlinson C. 612 B, fo. 73d Detache? II or V | 
‘Rawlinson C. 668 B, fo. 68 d United ; Ir? | 
Rawlinson C. 820, fo. 61d United — |IlorV 


C2 
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Manuscripts. Content. 


Family of Addition. | 


Incipit of Writ 
Incipit of Addition. 


Bod. University evii, fo. 127 Inverted 
C.U.L. Dd. vii. 6, fo. 24d Detached 
Ee. i. 1, fo. 41 Writ only 
LI. i. 16, fo. 68 Inverted 
LI. iv. 17, fo. 71d Detached 
» LI. iv. 18, fo. 66 Writ only 
Cambridge, Trinity Coll. Lib. O. 1. United 
fo. 128 
Trinity Coll. Lib. 0. 3. 20, | United 
fo. 47 
Trinity Coll. Lib. O. 3.45, | United 
fo. 40 | 
= Emmanuel Coll. Lib. I. 421, | Inverted S | 
| fo. 83 | | 
| London Guildhall, Liber Ordinationum, | Sep. Writ pre-| C 
fo. 64 and fo. 65 |  cedes 


| aw 


| mol am. 
wa 

















| 


7 | Lambeth Palace Lib. 179, fo. 122 | Writ only | A | 
a - 350, fo. 59 Writ only | A | 
A 


“ ii 429, fo. 79d Detached 
Oxford, All Souls Coll. Lib. 44, fo. 82 United 





1 The Addition is dated. See supra, p. 14. 

* The bishop of Lincoln is substituted for the bishop of Norwich. 
* The Addition is dated ‘ Parisius anno xiiii® ’. 

* See supra, p. 9, n. 1. 

5 Described on p. 14 

* The bishop of Durham is substituted for the bishop of Norwich. 





Rolls from a Sheriff’s Office of the 
Fourteenth Century 


HE activities of the medieval sheriff are so much a matter of 
‘ome that students have perhaps hardly realized how much 
in the way of organized and systematic office work must have been 
essential if the machine of local administration was to run with 
any degree of smoothness: it is indeed peculiarly difficult to 
picture institutions of which we have neither record nor descrip- 
tion ; and that until recently has been our position with regard to 
this office. The sheriff, as we saw him at work in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries through chancery, exchequer, and legal 
records, was clearly the ‘chief regular official in the county for 
almost every variety of public business: he was the president of 
the county court ; he was responsible for collecting such part of 
the king’s revenue as was not in the hands of special commissioners, 
and for seeing that all accounts were presented at the Exchequer 
for audit ; he supervised all matters connected with the ‘sum- 
moning of the feudal army ; he was the local representative and 
executive officer of all the courts; in brief, he acted as distributing 
agent for all communications between authority at the centre and 
private individuals in the provinces. All this meant without 
question a permanent office and a permanent staff, the making of 
documents on a considerable scale, and their accumulation to a 
degree almost as considerable, whether as precedents or by way of 
memoranda. Yet from all this office work there had nowhere (so 
far as we knew) been preserved to us any body of archive remains. 
We did indeed know that successive sheriffs took over or handed 
on stores of muniments—a few of the indentures exchanged on 
such occasions have survived ! to throw a doubtful light upon the 
performance—but the actual records were wanting. Had a pro- 
posal for county treasuries,? which was before the House of Com- 
mons in 1547, gone any farther the tale might have been different. 
As it is, the records, though we may infer their temporary pre- 
servation, have perished with a completeness which almost seems 
to argue deliberate policy : so much so that we should be puzzled 


Sheriffs’ Accounts 18/2; Chancery Miscellanea 37/18 (11) and (48). 
* See Commons’ Journal, i, p. 1. 
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to produce for any period before the nineteenth century in any 
county a reasonably complete set of any of the following : 

1. records compiled by the sheriff for use at the centre as 
vouchers or memoranda in financial, military, or legal processes ; 

2. records compiled and kept in the sheriff's office for purely 
domestic purposes ; 

3. documents received from the centre and stored in the 
sheriff’s office for reference ; 

4. documents which passed between the sheriff’s office and 
the hundred office. 

However, during the last few years from one source or another 
—from their reproduction in the purely formal records of the 
Exchequer,! from casual originals left behind in the process of 
accounting,” and from fragmentary remains among private muni- 
ments *—a beginning has been made‘ with the task of recon- 
structing medieval county archives. We are getting a first 
glimpse of the inside working of processes which have their 
starting-point in the chancery, court of justice, or exchequer, and 
move thence by a regular progress through the sheriff’s office to 
the hundred (or liberty), and so to the individual ; returning by 
the same steps to the central organization, with results which are 
before us in every membrane of the Pipe, Plea, or Chancery Rolls. 
We are even beginning to see the possibility of obtaining some day 
a clear view of the whole local working of the administrative 
machine at different periods—with all which that implies of in- 
creased knowledge about social conditions—and of making in- 
ferences as to its early systematization throughout the country, 
its origins and its relations to other institutions in England and 
elsewhere. And quite a considerable step forward may be made 
by the discovery of three new rolls to be described below. 

The survival of these documents is a most unusually fortunate 
coincidence ; for they are three large rolls, each of a quite distinct 
kind, preserved in places widely apart, and yet relating to the 
work in a single district of three successive sheriffs. We cannot 


! For example, in the copies of particulars of small debts collected by the sheriff, 
for the total sum of which he received a dividend tally. These were enrolled in the three- 
columned Receipt Rolls. See H. Jenkinson, ‘ Medieval Tallies, Public and Private, in 
Archaeologia, vol. xxiv, p. 301; M. H. Mills, Introduction to Pipe Roll for 1295, Surrey 
Membrane (Surrey Record Society), p. x. 

2 As examples of these we may cite Ministers’ Accounts, Sheriffs’ Accounts, 
Profits of the County (Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Miscellaneous Rolls, Bundles 
5, 6, 9), and Illevyable Debts (Jbid., Bdle. 7). 

’ For example, the Stonor Papers among which the first discovery of a county 
court roll was made (see Jenkinson, ‘ Plea Rolls of the Medieval County Courts’ in 
Cambridge Historical Journal, vol. i, 103-7). 

‘ By Miss H. M. Cam (various detached notes), Professor W. A. Morris (The English 
County Court, University of California Publications in History, xiv, no. 2, 89-230), 
Mr. Stewart Brown (Calendar of County Court, City Court and Eyre Rolls of Chester, 
Chetham Society) : see also notes 1 and 3 above. 
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attempt to deal with them here in detail: they are indeed far too 
bulky, and much of the information contained in them is of loca! 
rather than general interest. But their mere existence, in view 
of what has already been said, calls for some consideration by 
a wider public ; and we propose therefore to give here such de- 
scription of their nature, size, and make-up, and the appearance of 
system in their compilation, as may serve to establish their signi- 
ficance in the general scheme of fourteenth-century administration. 
It is good news that more elaborate work is already in hand 
locally.t 

The rolls relate to the counties of Bedford and Buckingham and 
are in order of date as follows : 

(i) The Particule Proficui or Account of the Profits of the County 
for 3-4 Edward III (1329-1330), the last year of the sheriffdom of 
John le Mareschal. This document is not unique—there are indeed 
a number of the same type among the Public Records,” one dating 
from so early as 1226 *—but it is a particularly good one and comes 
from a set not previously identified.‘ 

(ii) The Plea Roll of the County Court of Bedford for the seven 
months October 1332 to April 1333 (Philip de Aylesbury being 
then sheriff). This again is not the first document of its kind to 
come to light,> but, until quite recently, nothing of the sort was 
known to exist, or indeed (with certainty) to have been made ; 
and it is by far the best specimen for a normal * county court that 
has yet been found. It was discovered ’ among the muniments of 
Mr. Nigel Stopford-Sackville at Thrapston, Northamptonshire, the 
history of whose family, we understand, sufficiently explains its 
presence there by descent from a coroner of the period. 

(iii) The Enrolment of Writs Received by the sheriff, Ralph de 
Wedon, for the period 13 June 1333 to 12 November 1334. This 
was brought to light among the collections of the William Salt 
Society at Stafford.* Its previous history is unknown,’ but it has 


1 Dr. G. H. Fowler has completed a transcript, only slightly shortened by the use 
of some fixed conventions, of the enormous Roll of Writs ; and this, with an index, will 
be deposited in the Muniment Room of the Bedford County Council. He will issue the 
county court roll practically in extenso for the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society. 

* See infra, p. 30. : 3 Exchequer, K.R., Accounts, 505/5. 

* Exchequer, L.T.R., Miscellaneous Rolls, Bdle. 9. 

5 Rolls are now known for Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Cornwall, and Oxfordshire. 

* The Rolls of Chester edited by Mr. Stewart Brown, and the still unpublished 
rolls of later date, are records of a county with peculiar jurisdiction. 

7 By Miss Joan Wake, to whose courtesy, as also to that of the owner, the present 
writers must express their obligation. 

8 We are much indebted to the Librarian, Miss H. Garbett, for enabling us to 
identify it, and to the Society for courteously allowing it to be deposited at the Public 
Record Office for our study ; in which we had the help of the members of a small class 
of research students, particularly Mrs. R. R. Formoy and Miss C. A. Musgrave. 

* William Salt died in 1863 and his collections were acquired by their present owners 
in 1872 (see Dictionary of National Biography, sub nom.). 
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been rather poorly repaired and in some places touched with 
tincture of gall, for a guess, during the first half of last century 
at one of the then existing London Record Offices. This record 
is unique in size and style and practically so in character.1 We 
will take it first, as chief in importance. 


Tue Rouu or Writs. 


General description. The ‘roll’ consists of 24 membranes, 
one represented only by a tiny fragment, 23 varying from 13 to 
314 inches in length and from 12} to 14 in breadth. Some of 
these membranes have had pieces lopped off at the foot, appa- 
rently by scissor cuts, others are complete, and one or two are 
doubtful: the whole was originally filed together through two 
pairs of holes at the head. Each membrane has two margins, that 
on the right measuring from 3 to 34 inches, that on the left about 
1 inch. We may say at once that the text consists of writs re- 
ceived from all manner of sources, enrolled in a form only slightly 
shortened, with sub-headings interspersed : in the left margin are 
entered the hundreds concerned, in the right a note of the action 
taken. The writing is by at least three hands, one (which did the 
bulk of the work) perhaps a little behind the times in style, the 
others fairly but not excessively up to date: the first has executed 
an elaborate heading to membrane 4 in ‘ Lombardic ’ capitals 
(Rad’s de Wedone vic’ Bed’ et Buk’). In places (e.g. on membrane 5) 
the writing of both text and marginals is small, rough, and crowded ; 
but throughout the hands are those of highly practised scribes, 
writing rapidly and easily : there is nothing to stamp any of them 
as a local production. It may be possible (though we doubt it) to 
establish an identity between some of this writing and that of the 
Plea Roll. 

The roll, which runs from 13 June 1333 to 12 November 1334, is 
obviously incomplete, though for reasons which will appear it is 
difficult to say how much is missing. Its bulk, which, even as it 
stands, is enormous, may perhaps be gauged when we say that the 
number of its extant entries (2,000) is about equal to that of the 
entries on a contemporary Patent Roll and considerably more than 
those on a Close Roll.” 


1 Suffolk Roll 4 (Bodleian Library) contains copies of writs from Edward II and 
Edward III to the sheriff of Suffolk, concerning the liberty of St. Edmunds: though 
not an enrolment of writs, this was probably compiled from a series of similar records 
belonging either to the sheriff of Suffolk or to the seneschal of St. Edmunds. Mickleton 
and Spearman MS. 9 (Bishop Cosin’s Library, Durham), pp. 75-242, contains Libri 
de retorno breuium for Northumberland, 1627 to 1629, three books following the same 
general form as our roll of writs with certain modifications due to their later date. We 
are indebted to Miss Cam for the first and to Miss G. Scott-Thomson for the second of 
these references. 

* The membranes of the Chancery Rolls are smaller in width—about 11} inches with 
one margin of 14 to 1}? inches—and the writing generally rather larger. The approximate 
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Arrangement. The first point of importance is the appear- 
ance of the hundreds in the left margin, which shows (a fact 
not hitherto certain) that the bailiff of the hundred (whether 
private or royal) had normally to carry out the actual work im- 
plied by the issue of the king’s writ. The importance of the hun- 
dred at this period will undoubtedly emerge more and more as 
additional scraps of evidence come to light. In the case of writs 
the sheriff seems to have sent a writ in his own name reciting the 
actual words of the royal instrument and adding his own instruc- 
tions.” 

The real grouping of the roll, however, is by the courts out of 
which the writs issued and the times at which they were returnable. 
At intervals we have a sub-heading setting this out : thus mem- 
brane.1, after the heading ‘ @ Radulphus de Wedon Vicecomes’, 
has ‘ Coram Domino Rege a die sancte T'rinitatis in xv dies vbicum- 
que tune fuerit in Anglia Anno regni Regis Edwardi tercij a Con- 
questuseptimo’. Following this we have blocks of writs under such 
sub-headings as : ‘ Coram Baronibus de Scaccario apud Eboracum ’, 
‘Coram Iusticiis domini Regis apud Westmonasterium ’, ‘ In Cancel- 
laria’, ‘ Coram Cancellario vbicumque ’, ‘ Coram Lusticiis de Banco ’, 
‘Coram Domino Rege vel: Cancellario vbicumque ’, ‘Coram Domino 
Rege apud Eboracum’, ‘Coram Domino Rege ad Parliamentum 
suum apud Eboracum’, ‘Coram Domino Rege et eius consilio ad 
Parliamentum apud Westmonasterium ’, and others for the justices 
of gaol delivery at Newgate. The first two sections (on m. 1 and 
m. 1 d) are for the first two courts mentioned above and returnable 
on the quindene of Holy Trinity (13 June). Following further 
blocks of writs returnable on the morrow of St. John Baptist 
we have a memorandum : 


Et sciendum quod breuia ad hunc diem returnabilia coram Rege et coram 
Baronibus liberata fuerunt Ricardo Bouwel Nuncio* apud Bedeford’ die 
Marcij proximo ante festum Natiuitatis sancti Iohannis Baptiste ad defe- 
rendum etc’ cum ij.s. pro expensis. etc’. Et Breuia retornabilia coram [usti- 
ciis de Banco ad hunc diem liberata fuerunt Roberto le Sangstere Nuncio 
apud Bed’ die Veneris in Crastino sancti Iohannis summo mane ad deferen- 
dum etc’ vna cum viij.d. pro expensis suis etc’. 


figures in an average year (4 Edward III) are for the Close Roll 42 membranes, 1,300 
entries, 184 pages in the Record Office printed Calendar; for the Patent Roll 92 
membranes, 2000 entries, 156 pages in the (much abbreviated) Calendar. 

1 Thus, to quote only one example, Professor B. H. Putnam tells us that she has 
discovered in Coram Rege Rolls of Edward III a number of examples of indictments 
taken before the constables of these divisions. It would be extremely interesting to 
follow this clue farther. 

* Extents and Inguisitions 1/1/33 (Essex, 41 Hen. III) ; Sheriffs’ Accounts 15/4 (8) 
(Wiltshire, 1 Edw. II); Stonor Letters and Papers (Camden Society, Third Series, 
vol. xxix), p. 15 (Oxford 1378). The form is the same, as far as can be seen, in all three 
cases : the first two are imperfect. See also Chancery, Miscellanea, 34/1/20. 

> He is called nuncio vicecomitis on m. 8 d. 
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Other notes of the dispatch of messengers occur regularly in 
similar form: but on m. 8 d with the heading ‘ Coram Baronibus 
de Scaccario’ they stop and do not appear again until m. 14 d, that 
is from the morrow of St. Hilary (15 January) until Easter three 
weeks. It is not impossible that the lopping of the membranes 
already noted is responsible for this ;! which would enable us to 
regard the ‘ livery ’ clause as a practically unvarying feature. 

Types of entry. It would seem that al) writs received were 
entered without exception. The hastiest glance shows us not 
only all kinds of capias, and writs of attachment and distraint, 
summons by original writ and habeas corpus, non omittas, and so 
forth, but also certiorari, eligi facias (for Parliament), exigend, 
extendi facias, fieri facias (very numerous), habere facias visum 
(again very numerous), leuari facias, liberari facias, recordari 
facias loquelam, replegiari facias, de recto, supersedeas, and venire 
facias either ad respondendum or for a jury (the numbers of the 
jury differing widely). We note, besides the very numerous civil 
pleas of account, debt, dower, rent, waste, and all manner of cases 
connected with land, very frequent allegations of trespass and a 
number of assault, robbery, and other felonies. Special interest 
attaches to some writs for the distraint of lands and chattels of 
sheriffs and other officials in respect of their arrears at the Ex- 
chequer. Among these isJohn le Mareschal whose roll of Proficuwm 
we are to discuss below: for by another happy coincidence the 
one survivor (so far as we know) of all the original accounts which 
must have been put in at the Exchequer by Philip de Aylesbury 
during this term of office is that ? for the issues of the lands and 
tenements of John le Mareschal, late sheriff, and of his goods and 
chattels which Philip levied in the name of distraint by the king’s 
writ : the account runs from 25 January 1331 to 1 August 1332 * 
and the king made by it £6 17s. 6d. The document, a single 
membrane, measures 15 inches by 9 inches and was apparently 
written by the same clerk who wrote a good deal of the Plea Roll. 

We must not take space to establish further the wideness of 
field over which our record ranges. Most of the writs could of 
course be traced into Plea Rolls among the Public Records, but 
only with colossal labour : perhaps we may hope that the Roll of 
the County Court (though of an earlier date) may afford some 
evidence of cases which will link up with this roll. 

Action taken upon the writs. This, as it appears in the right 
margin, may be sufficiently exemplified by certain common 

1 Membranes 10, 11, 13, and 14 appear all to have been cut. 

* Sheriffs’ Accounts 1/9. 

* There is also extant an account in respect of some other goods and chattels of John 
Je Mareschal rendered 14 July 1332, in response to an Exchequer writ, by certain 


tenants of lands late of John de Aston, formerly bailiff of Asheridge (Exchequer 
Accounts, 507/15). 
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forms relating to the pledges for appearance of the parties, 
goods distrained, and other cases of very frequent occurrence : 
thus ‘ suffic’ pro’ X., or ‘ suffic ’ pro omnibus ’, or ‘ et sunt exitus’ 
(sometimes with a note of the amount)! are normal marginals. 
Alternatively we may have a note of difficulties experienced : 
‘non est inventus ’, or ‘ nichil habet per quod ’, or ‘non respon- 
det ’, or ‘non pleg’ de prosequendo ’ or a note of late delivery of 
the writ. In the case of exigend we find notes as to exactions at 
successive county courts and the final outlawry, if that occurred : 
in one case the man appeared, went to prison, and died there. 
Less normal entries we must not attempt to detail; but for 
a special reason we may cite a note on m. 5 (apropos of one 
of these exigend cases), ‘ut plenius patet in rotulo placitorum 
Comitatus Buk’’: here is clear evidence that the court of the 
sister county had also a Roll of Pleas. 


THE PLEA ROLL OF THE County CouRT OF BEDFORD. 


General description. This ‘roll’ consists of seven mem- 
branes, measuring from 23 to 30 inches by roughly 8} inches, 
with the tiny fragment of an eighth. The membranes were filed, 
like those of the Roll of Writs, through two pairs of holes at the 
head, and have a margin of 1 to 1} inches on the left, devoted like 


those of other Plea Rolls to entries of the local subdivisions in- 
volved—in this case of course the hundreds—and certain notes 
upon the cases, of which more later. Each membrane gives us the 
record of a single session ? (either four or five weeks intervening 
between sessions), and has some such heading as ‘ Comitatus Bed’ 
tentus ibidem die Lune... anno Regni Regis Edwardi vj™°’ (or 
‘vij™’): the latest * (that after Easter) is called ‘Comitatus Bed’ 
generalis ’, though that after Michaelmas bears no such distinction,! 
nor is there any obvious difference in form and procedure between 
any of the courts as they appear on our roll. The membranes are 
filed in order of date from the lowest up. It is worth noting that 
this roll is for the last half-year of Philip de Aylesbury, just before 
he handed over to Ralph de Wedon, so that the Roll of Writs is 
very close to it in date: also that one of the county Plea Rolls > 


1 This is sometimes, alternatively, interlineated in the text in the fashion well 
known in Plea Rolls and Court Rolls. 

? The dates are 12 October, 16 November, and 7 December in 1332, 4 January, 
1 February, 1 March, and 26 April in 1333. Doubtless the date of the fragment is 
29 March 1333. : 

* Membrane | on the roll. 

* The magnus comitatus, or generalis comitatus was held twice a year: cf. Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law, i. 538-40; W. A. Morris, The Early English 
County Court, p. 97. 

> Court Roll, 161/74, for Cornwall. This, a roll of 24 membranes, shows impor- 
tant formal differences from the Bedfordshire roll. 
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previously discovered is of the same year, which will offer a stan- 
dard of comparison. The writing is by several hands, and much 
the same remarks may be made of its dates and style as in the 
case of the Roll of Writs. 

Form and arrangement. Each membrane begins with a list 
of essoins. Then follow the ‘ exigends’, the writ being recited at 
length on the occasion of the first execution. These make an 
interesting parallel with the Roll of Writs, but the note of action 
taken is here part of the text; at the fifth execution we get 
a note in the form ‘Et non comparuerunt. Ideo per A. et 
B. Coronatores Comitatus predicti ad iudicium vtlagati sunt ’. 
Exactions are also on occasion found at the end of the sessions 
entries. The remaining space is taken up with the pleas, those 
based upon a royal writ being mixed with the rest. There is, 
however, a tendency to quote some royal writs in full : we have for 
instance on one membrane! two examples of the writ iusticies 
and one of questus est nobis; and the recordari facias is referred 
to by name.* We note also an apparent tendency to group 
together at the end of the session cases which were at their first 
stage: a possible explanation is that the summons here was 
a verbal one actually made in court. 

The forms of the entries are very closely parallel to those in 
use in ordinary Plea Rolls ; but the bailiff of course appears where 
the sheriff would figure in royal rolls, and we note in pleas at their 
first stage the addition of the names of pledges for prosecution. 
Very reminiscent also of proceedings elsewhere is the extreme 
frequency with which one of the parties did not come and the con- 
sequent prevalence of distraint and attachment, ‘ sicut alias ’, 
‘sicut pluries ’, and amercement of pledges ; and the bailiff (like 
the sheriff in higher courts) not infrequently finds himself ‘ in 
misericordia ’. 

This brings us to one of the most interesting features of the 
roll, the added notes.* In the margin we have normally ‘ m{iseri- 
cord]jia ’, ‘sum[monicio] ’, ‘ att{achiamentum] ’ and ‘ dis[triccio]’ ; 
but the text itself is full of interlineations, upon which we must say 
a word here, because they reflect on the manner of making and 
using the record. 

It seems clear that part of the roll was normally made up in 
advance ; while other parts were written during or immediately 
after the session, and some notes at least were added later. A 
single citation * may make this clear. We read that the prior of X. 

' M. 4 d: see also ms. 7, 7 d, 8. 

? * per quoddam breue domini Regis quod dicitur recordari facias’ (m. 7). An 
ordinary case initiated by royal writ is introduced with the words, X.Y. ‘ queritur per 
breue domini Regis ’. 


* The elucidation of these in the full edition of the roll should prove very interesting : 
they differ from those in the Cornwall roll. * From membrane 7. 
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by his attorney ‘ optulit se versus’ Y.Z. Y.Z. came not; and the 
bailiff had been (fuit) ordered to attach him by pledges ; and the 
same bailiff has made no reply ; therefore he is in mercy ; and 
order is made to the same bailiff ‘ sicut pluries ’ to attach him by 
pledges so that he may be at the next court to answer &c. All 
this is in one hand, as are the marginals ‘ misericordia ’ (applying 
to the bailiff) and ‘ attachiamentum ’ (applying to Y.Z.). There 
is nothing above the name Y.Z. in the text, for nothing further 
happened to him; but above the prior’s name is (1) a note in 
another hand ‘ a[pparet] p[er] a[ttornatum]’ and (2) a still later 
note ‘habet licenciam recedendi a querela sua eo quod pars 
defendens nichil habet per quod &c.’ We may complete the 
example by adding that the last-mentioned note appears as a 
formal enrolment at the next court,! while from the record of the 
previous court * we find that the precept to the bailiff was even 
then a ‘sicut pluries’ and that Y.Z. had already committed 
several defaults. 

The nature of the cases. We must not attempt to analyse cases 
here ; but they should prove sufficiently numerous and varied 
(though there is of course a great deal of common form) to provide, 
in combination with the other rolls already known, a good picture 
of the methods and activities of the court at this date and a basis 
for comparison with what we know (from legal treatises) * of its 
work at a later period. We may note ‘ one curious action in which 
damages are claimed as a result of alleged slander. 


THE ParTICULE PROFICUI. 


General description. This ‘roll’ now consists of 16 narrow 
membranes, from 20 to 35 inches in length by about 6 in breadth : 
they were made up first in three sets, being filed at the head in 
the same way as the other ‘rolls’; and later all were pierced by 
a third filing string. The first membrane has the heading ‘ Parti- 
cule Compoti Iohannis le Mareschal vicecomitis Bed’ et Buk’ vt 
Custodis de proficuo horum Comitatuum de anno .iiij." Regis 
Edwardi. tercij’. A large part of the roll is written by a rather 
distinctive hand which works indifferently for both counties ; but 
other writing appears, some of it having a certain affinity with 
writing found in the Plea Roll ; and a number of the entries are 
obvious additions in different ink. 

Arrangement. This is, once more, mainly by hundreds, each 
occupying one side of a membrane. Within these the sheriff’s 
receipts are grouped by means of marginals as from ‘ Hidagium ’, 


' Membrane 6. ? Membrane 8. 

* The court will be treated from a more purely legal point of view in a forthcoming 
article by Professor T. F. T. Plucknett in the Yale Law Journal. 

* From membrane 3 d. 
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‘Visus ’, ‘ Prestacio pro pulcre placitando’, and ‘ Amerciamenta 
Turni’,! the amounts under each being summed later and 
marked ‘ probatur’: the membranes also are summed but not 
the hundreds. The Bedfordshire receipts for the Easter term 
of 1330 come first (four membranes) as described above: the 
payments are usually made by vills except in the case of the turn, 
where we have the amercements of individuals: then follow the 
same for Buckinghamshire. Then we have, on a separate mem- 
brane and arranged under sessions from Wednesday 7 November 
till Wednesday 25 April, the ‘ Amerciamenta Comitatus ’ for the 
Buckingham County Court,® payments here again being from the 
individuals amerced. After this come the Michaelmas receipts for 
Bedford, arranged in the same way as before, except that a 
marginal ‘Secta et Warda’ replaces that of ‘ Visus’; and then, 
again on a separate membrane, the-‘ Amerciamenta Comitatus ’ 
for Bedford from 28 May to 10 December; but there were no 
‘Placita et Perquisita’ save at the first session, because ‘ omnia 
placita summonita fuerunt essendi coram iusticiis domini Regis 
tunc itinerantibus ibidem ’ : the eyre was all that time at Bedford.! 
Finally we have the Michaelmas membranes for Buckinghamshire 
in the same forms but with no county court. It is clear that part of 
the roll has perished, since some hr ndreds and some of the county 
court entries are missing for both counties, and there is no ‘ sub- 
trahuntur ’ entry to show how the receipts were divided between 
the farm and the profits :° the Pipe Roll,® however, should supply 
this last. 

Matter contained in this record. It is from the receipts recorded 
here that the sheriff pays that farm of the county which we 
know so well on the Pipe Roll. As has been said, the document 
here cited is by no means unique—we know in fact nearly 120, 
in different places among the Public Records, of dates up to 
14 Edward III, and there are others later—but their value as 
indirect evidence for the activities of the county court and 
upon other points has not yet been fully appreciated. For our 
present purpose their survival in considerable numbers is distinctly 
useful ; since we are able to establish the existence of a series in 
Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire which was still using the same 


1 In some cases the turn receipts were written on a separate membrane which was 
afterwards sewn on to the other: and they are sometimes, but not always, in a different 
writing. 


The names here are those of the larger hundreds, but in each case the three smaller 
hundreds are also mentioned. 

* It met once at Buckingham and on other occasions at Aylesbury. 

* Assize Rolls, 23-28 ; Calendar of Patent Rolls (1327-30), pp. 521, 528. 

> For further details regarding the Particule Proficui see M. H. Mills, ‘ Experiments 
in Exchequer Procedure ’, and ‘ Reforms at the Exchequer ’ (Royal Historical Society 
Transactions, Fourth Series, vols. viii and x). 

6 No. 175. 
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form fifty years after our date,! and on the other hand to note that. 
while we have a large number of rolls discharging the same func- 
tion in other counties, the forms of these differ in their arrangement 
though the essential principles are the same. The reasons for this 
difference must be left for treatment in another place. 


A few inferences seem justified. 1. In the first place it must 
be remembered that, to obtain a full idea of the writing work that 
went on in a sheriff's office, we have to set beside the documents 
we have been examining (which cover only a part of his work) 
many others, large and small, of which we know either by im- 
plication, or by actual survival in other counties, or by copies of 
them in chronicles, cartularies, and so forth. 

We have already suggested that parallel to the writing of 
his Roll of Writs was that of a host of mandates addressed to his 
bailiffs, not to mention the returns sent in to the king’s courts. 

2. There is then, we submit, clear evidence that in the counties 
we have been considering there was, by the fourteenth century, 
a permanent, efficient, and fairly numerous clerical staff at the 
sheriff’s office. the standard of whose work did not fall below that 
of the central government. 

3. It is equally clear that this state of affairs was not confined 
to Bedfordshire, but was to be found in every normal county, 
and in at least most of those with peculiar jurisdiction, though 
different counties might use conventions and forms showing 
marked variations. It is true that the Roll of Writs is at present 
unique, but it was produced by needs which would be felt just as 
strongly by sheriffs all over the country ; and the other two rolls 
have, as we have seen, their parallels elsewhere about the same 
date. 

4. It is difficult to believe on the evidence that either staff or 
methods were things of recent growth. It is also difficult to 
believe that the methods were modelled on those of the centre : 
rather they seem to suggest (and the evidence of the forms used in 
manorial court rolls must not be left out of account) derivation 
from a common origin.? This opens up a wide field for speculation 
both as to the numbers * and education of the clerical class and as 


' A roll of 3 Richard II is in the same bundle: there are also some intervening 
examples, namely the accounts of at least eight sheriffs of Bedfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire, all using the same form. There are further rolls for these counties in Sheriffs’ 
Accounts 1/1, 1/12, 1/51, Court Rolls 153/7, and Exchequer Accounts 120/27. The 
earliest is for the year 42-3 Henry III. Cp. also the Lincolnshire series, L. T. R. 
Miscellaneous Rolls, Bdle. 5, nos. 44-59 of the period 43 Hen. III to 36 Hen. VI. 

* A similar suggestion has been made with regard to the Exchequer and private 
forms of medieval tallies (Archaeologia, Ixxiv. 321). 

* See also on this point the evidence as to the large number of writers concerned in 
drawing up assessments for taxation so early as 1225 (Jenkinson, Palaeography and the 
Study of Court Hand, Cambridge, 1915). 
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to the origin and earliest date of the use of written records in 
England. 


5. Finally we have to suggest that there was an organization 
of the hundred in a manner as systematic,! in its degree, as the 
county ; and this must mean a grcat deal—how much it is at 
present difficult to say—to our conception of the way in which 
public administration touched the life of ordinary people. 


We may end with the hope that, since most of the survivals that 
we have had to mention are casuals, more elaborate search in 
public ? and (particularly) in private muniments may bring to light 
in the near future many more pieces to be fitted into a fascinating 
puzzle. C. Hitary JENKINSON. 

MaBev H. MILs. 


1 A number of references to a class of records called Responsa Balliuorum (Roll of 
Writs, ms. 3, 3 d, 4, 8, 10 d) show the elaborate care with which replies from the hundreds 
to sheriff’s writs were kept. The Responsa were probably files of the writs, with the 
bailiff’s returns to them annexed or endorsed, but they may even have been registers 
or enrolments. 

? Even while this article was in the press a fragment relating to the county of Berk- 
shire in the reign of Edward III has been discovered. It is probably the return to 
a writ of recordari facias loguelam and will accordingly be added to the large section of 
Chancery Miscellanea (bundles 47 to 88) which is devoted to copies returned into that 
court from the records of others, public, local, and private. This large collection, we 
may remark, includes quite a considerable number of returns from county courts at 
various periods; which, though they relate as a rule only to isolated cases, would 
almost certainly repay investigation. . 

We have also identified among the Court Rolls at the Public Record Office one (Court 
Rolls, 200/30) of 14 Henry IV, for Somerset, which is headed ‘ Placita Comitatus’. It 
should be noted, however, that this is little more than a roll of estreats (extracts in the 
financial interest) ; and the same remark applies with equal or greater force to others 
in the same class (153/7 ; 161/10; 181/37; 183/69, 70) which relate to county juris- 
diction. Such documents stand midway between the Particule Proficui and the Plea 
Rolls. 
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PEPE OTe 


Thomas Barret: A Study in the Secret 
F1{istory of the [nterregnum 


HE efficiency of the intelligence system established during the 

protectorate by John Thurloe was the admiration of his con- 
temporaries and has b»en fully recognized by historians, though 
little has been said of his debt to his assistant, Samuel Morland, 
in the technical part of the work of censorship, through which so 
much of his intelligence was acquired. The secretary himself, 
however, was the organizer of the secret service ; and, according 
to a contemporary,' his ‘ masterpiece’ in this department was 
the corruption of Sir Richard Willys, who was convicted of treason 
in May 1660 on the evidence of several letters to Thurloe, signed 
‘Thomas Barret’, but written in his hand. The case is one of 
great interest in the history of espionage, for Willys was vir- 
tually the head, in England, of the king’s service against which 
he was shown to be working, and the value of the information 
he was able to give to Thurloe has never been disputed. 

‘This is the person who for a long time has been a deadly 
Viper in y™ Majesty’s bosome ’, wrote Samuel Morland to the king 
in July 1659, when he forwarded Barret’s correspondence.” 


He it is who has upon all occasions ript up the very bowells of your designes 
and exposed them to be torn and devoured. . . . In summe, I do verily 
believe that had it not been for him your Majesty might long since have 
been in your Throne. And an army of 2,000 men could never have don 
you so much service as that Judas has don you mischiefe. 


A similar opinion has been expressed by Sir Charles Firth : 


Thurloe’s acquisition of such an agent made the position of the Pro- 
tector’s government secure. Henceforth any general Royalist rising 
was impossible. . . . He knew now with certainty how far it was safe to 
allow the conspirators to go, and against whom it was necessary to direct 
his blows. 


It must be confessed, however, that these descriptions are 


1 Burnet ; who, however, attributes the masterpiece to Oliver Cromwell (History 
of his Own Time (ed. Airy), i. 117). 

* Clarendon MS. (Bodl. Lib.), Lxii, fos. 188-9. 

* Firth, Last Years of the Protectorate, i. 31. 


VOL. XLIII.—NO. CLXIX. 
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hardly justified by the existing Barret letters, which are eight in 
number and should therefore be enough to give an indication of 
the character of the correspondence.' It is true that they contain 
promises of further information if an interview be granted to the 
writer, but if this intelligence may be judged by what was written 
it was unreliable. The letiers dated 15 and 18 November 1656 
give information about the place and approximate time of landing, 
and the number of forces expected from abroad in support of 
a royalist rising ; 7 but the time mentioned by Barret was ‘ before 
the end of December ’, and it is probable that at the date of his 
letter the invasion had been postponed on account of the capture 
of the Spanish fleet,? while the details supplied in regard to 
Charles’s forces were certainly false. His troops were not de- 
creasing daily, but increasing ; 4 their strength was under-estimated 
if the number given were to be taken as including the promised 
Spanish contingent, and grossly over-estimated if it were not ; 
and both horse and foot were enumerated, whereas the king in his 
memorandum to Caracena and Cardenas mentioned the fact that 
he was ‘ without any horse’ as one of his reasons for the post- 
ponement.® 

There is no point upon which contemporary authorities, from 
the king downwards, are more thoroughly agreed than Willys’s 
ability to give correct details of any, or all, of the royalist plans ; 
and in view of this fact the inaccuracy of Barret’s statements seems 
to call for an explanation. The offer of stale or misleading informa- 
tion, by an agent anxious to get in touch with a secret service 
in order to work more effectually against it, is one of the oldest 
devices in the business of espionage, and since it affords a 
possible explanation of the unsatisfactory nature of Barret’s 
earlier reports, there may have been truth in Willys’s plea that 
when he formed a connexion with Thurloe he ‘ thought it would 
be acceptable ’ to the king.* This raises a question as to the date 
at which he actually began to work for the protector, since 
Sir Charles Firth’s conclusion that it was in the summer of 1656 
seems to be based chiefly on the fact that the earliest of the 

! Rawlinson MS. (Bodl. Lib.), A. xli, fo. 712; A. xliv, fos. 74, 75, 221, 306, 345, 
407 (printed in Thurloe’s Papers, v. 354, 559, 594, 602, 653, 657); State Papers, 
Dom. (Public Record Office), Interregnum, cxxxi, no. 32. One is signed P. M. and 
another M. G., but the usual signature is Barret, the name given by Morland as Willy: s 
alias (Rawlinson MS. A. cdlxxvii, fo. 10). 

* Thurloe’s Papers, v. 594, 602. 

* In his memorandum of April 1657 to Caracena and Cardenas (Clarendon MS. 
liv, fo. 164) Charles stated that the postponement took place in December; but 
Monck had been informed of it as early as 18 October 0.s. (Thurloe’s Papers, v. 500) 
and the Sealed Knot ought to have been the first in England to learn of the king’s 
change of plan. 

* Firth, ‘ Royalist and Cromwellian Armies in Flanders’ (Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 

vii. 68). 
: bd <a MS. liv, fo. 164. ® Jbid. |xix, fo. 52. 
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existing Barret letters is endorsed with that date. Sir Charles 
indeed mentions as additional evidence Thurloe’s ‘ Notes of a 
discourse with R. W.’,) and an anonymous letter written from 
Brussels on 3 September 1656 ;? but except for Barret’s corre- 
spondence he would probably not have given much weight to 
these documents, for neither is conclusive, and he seems to have 
had doubts about the Brussels letter.* As it is clear from con- 
temporary correspondence that neither ‘ Barret ’ nor Willys was 
in Brussels at that time, it may fairly be assumed that this letter 
was not written by Willys ;4 and the interview with R. W. is 
hardly more satisfactory as evidence of his guilt. These initials 
were shared by Sir Robert Walsh, who was in London between 
March and November 1656, and afterwards admitted that he had 
had three or four interviews with the secretary.5 The internal 
evidence of the ‘ Discourse ’ is unfortunately not conclusive, but it 
may be observed that R. W. speaks throughout as if he had been 
obliged to collect his intelligence as best he could from various 
sources, including fellow prisoners,* a position resembling that 
held by Walsh, who was distrusted by many royalists and had 
lately been in. the Tower ;7 whereas Willys, as the leader of the 
Sealed Knot, was at the fountain-head, and this fact was known 
to Thurloe as early as July 1655.8 Moreover, Walsh mentions an 
interview with Lord Broghill, which was interrupted by the spy 
Owen,® who brought particulars of the forces raised by the king 
in Flanders ;'° and similar details are entered separately on the 
same’ sheet of paper as the notes of the ‘ Discourse with R. W.’. 
Lastly, Walsh admitted having received £50 from Broghill, 
though he declared it was a private loan which he hoped some 
day to repay ;" and the intelligence accounts for the autumn of 
1656 contain a note of the payment of £100 to Broghill for Walsh 
and Blacader.” The first receipt for £50 enclosed by Broghill is 
signed P. Walsh," but as Sir Robert was a prisoner for debt in the 
Fleet,4 the money might well have been received for him by his 
son Peirce, or his brother who ‘ had always served the Parlia- 
ment ’.15 There is no reference to Willys in these accounts, either 


? Rawlinson MS. A. xli, fo. 576. ? Thurloe’s Papers, v. 344. 

* Firth, Last Years of the Protectorate, i. 31, n. 1. 

* Thurloe’s' Papers, v. 354 ; Clarendon MSS. lii. fo. 233 ; liii, fo. 194. 

5 Clarendon MS. lvi, fo. 82; State Papers, Flanders (Public Record Office), xxxi, 
nos. 469, 471. It is perhaps worth noting that one of his letters to Thurloe is signed 
*R. W.’ (Rawlinson MS. A. xlv, fo. 24). 

* ‘Grey in the Tower said this ’ (Rawlinson MS. A. xli, fo. 576). 

* State Papers, Flanders, xxxi, nos. 469, 471. 

* State Papers, Dom., Interregnum (Public Record Office), xeviii, no. 43. 

* This name seems to have been used by Thomas George, alias Georges d’Ouvilly 
(Thurloe’s Papers, v. 533). 

%” State Papers, Flanders, xxxi, loc. cit. " Ibid. no, 469. 

® State Papers, Dom., interregnum, cliv, no. 230. 13 Thid. no. 300. 

* Rawlinson MS. A. xlv, fo. 24. 18 Clarendon MS. liv, fo. 239. 
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by his own name or any of the aliases given by Barret, nor is there 
any receipt in his writing. These facts make it appear more 
probable that the R. W. of the ‘ Discourse’ was Robert Walsh ; 
and the evidence afforded by Thurloe’s notes is therefore insuffi- 
cient, without corroboration from other sources, to warrant the 
conclusion that Willys was working in the protector’s interest in 
1656, or even that he was in Thurloe’s pay at all. 

Such corroboration is hard to find. There are only two more 
intelligence papers among Thurloe’s manuscripts which have been 
attributed to Willys. The first is a copy in his writing of a letter 
with a partially cancelled endorsement, ‘ H’s lett™ to St R. W.’) 
which appears from the date to be that ‘favour of the 15’, 
acknowledged by Willys in his note of 10/20 December 1657 to 
Hyde.? This, however, may have heen a deciphered copy made 
by Willys for his own convenience and seized by the government 
at the time of his arrest after Ormonde’s escape. The second 
document is a report in the secretary’s own writing of a cunversa- 
tion between Mr. Grimes, ‘ one of the old King’s servants ’, and 
Fairfax. The informer is not named in the printed version, and 
the attribution has no doubt been based on the following passage : 
‘ This Grimes told to Ned Villiers, and he to St R. Willis, and said 
that nobody knew this but Colonel Legge.’ The original document, 
however, is endorsed ‘Mr Grymes his information about y°* 
L‘ F.’,4 and this suggests so strong a probability that the intelli- 
gence originated with Grymes himself that it would be unsafe to 
regard it as evidence against Willys. 

Willys remained, until Morland’s revelations, so completely 
trusted by his party that it is not surprising to find that his overt 
actions afforded little ground for suspicion. Sir Charles Firth has 
pointed out that in 1659 ‘ by pretexts and postponements he pre- 
vented concerted action’ ; > but it is not clear that Willys, who 
after all represented the opinion of the majority, was more to 
blame for the divergence than the activist minority, or the king 
who, without formally superseding the Sealed Knot, added 
Mordaunt to the council,’ and encouraged other agents opposed 
to their views and less generally trusted by the cavaliers. The 


1 Rawlinson MS. A. Ivi, fo. 55. 

* Clarendon MS. liii,.fo. 120. This letter, which is dated only with the day of the 
month, has been placed among the papers of December 1656, evidently by mistake 
Cf. ibid. lvi, fo. 180. 

> Thurloe’s Papers, vi. 706. 

* Rawlinson MS. A. lvi, fo. 302. 

5 Cambridge Modern History, iv. 540. 
‘Secure and safe councells find most adherents ’ (Mordaunt to the king, 10 April 
1659: Hist. MSS. Comm. Rept. X, pt. vi, p. 191). ‘ As many of [the king’s] party 
were too restless and too active, so there were more of them remiss and lazy ’ (Clarendon, 
Great Rebellion, xiv. 122). 

? Clarendon State Papers, iii. 486; Hist. MSS. Comm. Rept. X, pt. vi, p. 194. 
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descriptions given in the royalist correspondence of that summer 
hardly suggest that the postponement was unwise. The activists 
had neither ammunition to defend the places they proposed to 
surprise, nor arms enough for the infantry to make the attack, 
but depended for the arms upon the king, who had no money, and 
for the ammunition upon Bristol, which was not in their hands. 
Support from the opposing army was to ensure their success ; 
but the hopes founded upon the prevalent discontent were prema- 
ture, and if the Sealed Knot were induced by Willys to expect 
from delays what Mordaunt proposed to gain by action,? there was 
reason enough for it to bring at least one modern historian to the 
same conclusion.’ In view of these facts and of the inconclusive 
nature of such direct evidence as the ‘ Discourse with R. W..’ it is 
obvious that, if the exact date of Willys’s defection from the king’s 
cause is to be determined at all, it must be by a close examination 
of the intelligence accounts, his own admissions, and Morland’s 
indictment. 

It is unfortunate that the indictment, like so many others of 
this period, has not been entered on the controlment rolls, and that 
the only record of Willys’s defence, besides the scattered refer- 
ences in royalist letters between November 1659 and the Restora- 
tion, is a series of notes taken apparently at the time of his 
examination at Breda.4 They are not in his own writing, or in 
the formal hand of his petition to have his pardon made uncon- 
ditional (which has been annexed), and their marginal date is 
May 1660. As these notes have been described as his own detailed 
statement,® it may be as well to point out that they are written 
in the third person, and that the text is sometimes obscure, if not 
actually corrupt ; the mistakes being of the kind natural in a 
minute-taker. The first part, which consists of a brief account of 
Willys’s' movements from the summer of 1652 onwards, is, how- 
ever, straightforward enough; and though the existence of 
Barret’s letters may be held to throw a doubt on the implication 
that his first interview with the secretary took place in the spring 
of 1657, the rest of his statements, where they can be verified, are 
usually true, and none seems to be demonstrably false. The 
remainder of his defence deals with details in the accusation 
against him and was presumably made in reply to questions ; 
from this, together with the narratives of contemporary writers, 
the several points of the indictment must be collected or inferred. 

' Hist. MSS. Comm. Rept. X, pt. vi, p. 211; Clarendon State Papers, iii. 534. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Rept. X, pt. vi, p. 213. 

* F. C. Montague, Pol. Hist. of England, 1603-60, p. 469. 

‘ State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, xlviii, no. 195 (old no. 135i); Cal. of State Papers, 
Dom, 1661-2, p. 232. These notes have been transcribed by Mr. J. G. Muddiman, and 


printed in Notes and Queries (ser. 12), x. 123. 
5 Burnet’s Hist. of his Own Time, edited by O. Airy, i. 117, n. 2. 
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The charges are thus summarized by Clarendon in his History of 
the Great Rebellion : + 


(i) That he had received a large pension from Cromwell, and continually 
gave Thurloe intelligence of all that he knew ; but that it was with so great 
circumspection that he was never seen in his presence : 

(ii) That in his contract he had promised to make such discoveries as 
should prevent any danger to the State ; but that he would never endanger 
any man’s life, nor be produced to give in evidence against any : 

(iii) And that he had discovered the marquis of Ormonde’s being in 
London the previous year, but could not be induced to discover where his 
lodging was. 


Willys himself always denied his betrayal of the marquis ; and 
before he knew that it formed part of the indictment he offered 
Ormonde’s escape as a proof of his continued loyalty,? but ‘ the 
King ’, Carte tells us, ‘ would not admit this plea, having demon- 
strative evidence of sir Richard’s treachery’. This evidence, as 
we know from Clarendon, was Barret’s correspondence,’ but 
though Carte seems thus to imply that it contained information 
of Ormonde’s presence in town, it is fairly clear that the letters 
did not touch upon his visit. Clarendon refers this charge of 
betrayal solely to Morland’s statement, and he had obviously seen 
no written evidence in support of it, since the only reason he gives 
for belief is the secrecy observed about Ormonde’s mission : ‘ How 
could it have been known to Cromwell that that person had been 
trusted by the Marquis, if he had not discovered it himself ? ’ 4 
The answer to this question, however, is easier than Clarendon 
believed : Manning had informed Thurloe that Willys was a 
member of the secret council in London to whom the king had 
entrusted the management of his affairs in England,’ and the 
government had therefore every reason to suppose that that 
person would have been trusted by Ormonde. In view of this 
knowledge it is incredible that Thurloe would have been satisfied 
with less than the best information from him ; yet the truth of 
Willys’s statement that he had refused under examination to give 
Ormonde’s address ® is acknowledged by all the authorities, and 
Morland himself was evidently unable to deny it. He, indeed, 
declared that Thurloe’s first knowledge of Ormonde’s mission came 
from Willys, but the value of this assertion depends entirely upon 
the credibility of the witness, for there is no other evidence of it. 
Thurloe, in a letter to Henry Cromwell dated 19 February, stated 


1 Bk. xvi. 28. * Clarendon State Papers, iii. 616. 

3 Great Rebellion, xvi. 30. 

* Ibid. p. 29. 

5 State Papers, Dom., Interregnum, xcviii, no. 43; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 
1655, p. 212. 

* State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, xlviii, no. 195. 
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that ‘Ormonde was in this towne some dayes very lately. . . . 
I got knowledge of his business, but could not come at his person.’ ! 

This, however, would be equally true if he had received the 
information, as Willys implied, from some one who had not been 
trusted with the address ; and that there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for this kind of leakage is shown by Carte, who says that 
the marquis discovered himself to about eight inferior persons 
before he saw such as were more relied on by his majesty.2. Wild- 
man had also heard something of Ormonde’s movements, for he 
told Thurloe in a letter dated 25 February that the marquis 
‘went away discontented on monday’ 8/18 February.* Clearly, 
then, the information about his arrival may well have reached the 
secretary from more sources than one ; and the fact that Willys, 
knowing Ormonde’s lodgings and the places where he had 
arranged to meet those whom the king most trusted,‘ withheld 
information which would have enabled Thurloe to seize not only 
Ormonde but the royalist leaders in England, is enough to suggest 
that he was not yet acting in the protector’s interest. 

This suggestion is borne out by the facts that he was sub- 
sequently committed to close imprisonment in the Tower for 
more than three months,5 and in May 1658 his name was included 
in the list of those to be tried for treason.* According to his own 
account he escaped through lack of evidence, in spite of ‘ promises 
made’ by the government in order to obtain a witness ; and his 
assertion receives some support from Howard’s statement that the 
officers of St. James’s, ‘ by direction no doubt from Thurloe ’, had 
assured him of his liberty if he would ‘discover’ Willys and 
Compton.’ It is probable that the narrowness of his escape shook 
Willys’s nerve, for his health seems to have suffered much from 
his imprisonments ;* on 13/23 August he sent a message by 
Brodrick, begging that affairs might cool before any further letters 
were addressed to him ; * and for more than a year, according to 
Hyde, his communications with the court in exile were absolutely 
cut off..° This extreme reluctance to correspond with head- 

1 Thurloe’s Papers, vi. 806. 2 Life of Ormond, iii. 661. 

* Rawlinson MS. A. xlvii, fo. 281. 
* Carte, Life of Ormond, loc. cit.; Clarendon, Life by Himself (ed, 1759), i. 16-17. 

5 State Papers, Dom., Interregnum: Council of State, I. 78, fo. 604; Chas. II, 
xIviii. 195; Hist. MSS. Comm. Rept. V, pt. i, p. 145. 

* State Papers, Dom., Interregnum: Council of State, I. 78, fo. 604; Thurloe’s 
Papers, vii. 144. 

? Clarendon State Papers, iii. 407-9. 
* Clarendon MSS. li, fo. 275; lii, fo. 69; lvii, fo. 208. 
* Clarendon State Papers, iii. 406. 

%” Hist. MSS. Comm. Rept. X, pt. vi, p. 194; Clarendon State Papers, iii. 486. 
He seems, however, to have sent messages by Honywood in 1658 declining to undertake 
an immediate attempt for Monck’s conversion (Clarendon MS. lix, fos. 72, 123), and, 


in June 1659, expressing his loyalty and defending his caution (Clarendon State Papers, 
iii. 405). 
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quarters suggests very little zeal to obtain information for Thurloe, 
but may fairly be taken to indicate a weariness upon which the 
secretary might work. The calendar of Willys’s defence states 
that he did not enter Thurloe’s service until he had undergone 
several imprisonments. 

It must be noted, however, that this statement is only made 
by the calendarer of the Domestic State Papers, whose anxiety to 
explain the situation led her inadvertently to represent Willys as 
making that confession which he was always careful to avoid.! 
‘There is nothing more false than that ever there was any such 
offer made him’, he declared vehemently at his examination, 
when questioned about Thurloe’s bid for his intelligence ; and 
even when he begged to be included in the indemnity, he made a 
point of insisting that ‘it is no diminution of the cleerest vertu 
to ask a pardon of God or the King ’,? and that he did not intend 
thereby ‘ either to avow or persist in any error ’.* He would not, 
however, deny that ‘ at the end of 1656 or the beginning of 1657 ’ 
(old style) he had made an informal agreement with Thurloe. 
The secretary, he alleged, had intercepted several royalist letters, 
including some from Brodrick,! and examined him on their 
contents : 


it being visible that one of the feigned names therein specified could mean 
no other person but himself. Having thus shown him the danger of his 
condition, and spread his net over him, he began to say it was not his 


intention to destroy him, . . . and that . . . the royal party should speed 
the better for him, 


if Willys would be instrumental in his reconciliation with the king 
‘when time should serve ’, and in the meantime would swear to 
divulge the bargain between them to none until he should give 
him power.> This was the only ‘contract’ that Willys ever 
acknowledged, and he was ‘ very confident ’ that Thurloe had tried 
to fulfil his part of the bargain, ‘ preventing many from, and 
delivering others out of, restraint’: a plea which probably con- 
firmed his examiners in their opinion that there had been more 
between the two men than had met the eye. 

By the spring of 1657 the stability of the government clearly 
depended on the life of the protector * (whose health had already 


1 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1661-2, p. 232; cf. State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, 
xlviii, no. 195. The old number 131 i is given in the calendar. 

* Egerton MS. (Brit. Mus.) 2549, fo. 24. * Clarendon MS. Ixxii, fo. 286. 

‘ Brodrick informed Hyde in January 1657 that ‘ if you use the Jargon without 
y® Cipher you may send by the common pacquet though Thurloe be now postmaster ’ 
(Clarendon MS. liii, fo. 234), but in the following June he reported the miscarriage of 
former letters, and promised greater prudence ‘save when . . . an urgent affair 
administer y® oceasion ’ (ibid. lv, fo. 109). 

® State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, xlviii, no. 195. 

® Thurloe’s Papers, v.488 Clarendon MS. liii, fo. 235. 
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given cause for anxiety), and Thurloe favoured a lenient policy 
to royalists ' and knew from Manning that Willys was particularly 
trusted by the king; but it is scarcely credible that so devoted 
a friend of Cromwell should have had any other motive than that 
of securing a base for negotiations to be used for the protector’s 
service at any time of crisis, and though it is possible that his 
pretext was plausible enough to satisfy a man who did not know 
him, it is not easy to believe that one of Willys’s ability would 
have failed to perceive this danger. Willys, however, had received 
a special secret commission to treat with any of the king’s enemies 
if expedient,” and it was therefore his duty to accept the risk if 
he believed the potential advantage would counterbalance it. 
But for his statement that he acted also under a sense of his own 
danger,’ his defence would have been flawless. 

This motive was probably the last which his contemporaries 
would have ascribed to him, but he seems to have been subject 
to ague, and it was barely a year since he had been freed from 
a close imprisonment in the Fen country which left him ‘in a 
languishing and sickly condition’ for months after his release.‘ 
Even a man who had shown himself ‘ brave beyond expression ’ ® 
and ‘ of undaunted resolution ’ in disaster and retreat * might have 
quailed at the prospect of repeating such an experience and have 
rushed for the opening for escape which was given him. His admis- 
sion that he had no rest from Thurloe’s importunity for Ormonde’s 
address till he defied him certainly implies that his refusal was 
not immediate, but this may have been in order to gain time to 
warn Ormonde. The value of his version of the contract, like that 
of the accepted story, depends entirely upon the credibility of one 
witness ;* but it may be noted that, if Wiilys broke off the con- 
nexion when he was cornered about Ormonde’s address, the 
severity of his imprisonment in the spring and summer of 1658, 
and the cessation of the correspondence so early in the course of 
his alleged intrigue, need no further explanation. 

In this connexion Sir Charles Firth has suggested that ‘ Willys 
usually preferred to communicate his information by word of 
mouth at some appointed rendezvous ’,® and his suggestion receives 
support from a statement in the notice of Willys’s treachery, 
which was posted at the Exchange in 1659, that he sent letters 


! Thurloe’s Papers, vii. 218. 


* Clarendon MSS. liv, fo. 243; Ixix, fo. 62. 
State Papers, Dom., Cha. II, xlviii, no. 195. 
Clarendon MSS. xlviii, fo. 328; xlix, fo. 80: li, fo. 275; 
Clarendon State Papers, iii. 584. 
Portland MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), i. 84. 
Thurloe is said to have given evidence to the same effect (Clarendon MS. Ixx, 
fo. 85 d), but his Jetter is missing, if it ever existed. 
8 Last Years of the Protectorate, i. 31. 
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‘when tyme would not permitt a randevouse’.1 Thurloe, how- 
ever, is said to have been chary of granting interviews ;? and 
though he might well have made an exception for so important 
an agent, it must be admitted that in spite of his custom of taking 
notes of verbal intelligence, his papers contain no trace (beyond 
the doubtful ‘ Discourse with R. W.’ and information about Fairfax) 
of any that came from Willys, no evidence (except an undated note 
from Moriand relating te an appointment with a Mr. Barrett) * 
of any secret interview between them, and no receipt from Willys 
for intelligence money. Moreover, the suggestion in the poster, 
that only intelligence of immediate value was written, is at 
variance with Barret’s letters, which imply that writing was the 
usual form of communication.‘ If these letters are forgeries, as 
Willys declared, the case against him fails ; but as long as their 
authenticity remains unquestioned they must be regarded as the 
best evidence of the means of communication between him and 
Thurloe, and the best material for forming an estimate of the value 
of his information. What they enable us to say of the connexion 
is, that in 1656 Willys sent Thurloe by letter a certain amount of 
worthless information ; and Thurloe apparently valued it at its 
worth, for in spite of Barret’s assertions about ‘ 6,000 men and 
the Duke of York with Wilmot, Bristow etc., and 100 horse ’,® 
he informed Henry Cromwell on 9/19 December that ‘the strength 
C. Stewart’s partie hath in Flanders is about 1,200 men ’.® 
Morland’s credibility as a witness must be good indeed before 
it will be safe to use his statement as a base for the belief that 
Cromwell, or his secretary of state, was extravagant enough to 
pay a large pension to an agent who (though known to be capable 
of getting the best intelligence)’ supplied him with false informa- 
tion in 1656, aided or at least connived at Ormonde’s escape in 
February 1658, cut off his correspondence with Hyde in the 
following August, and ‘ was most strongly suspected by Thurloe’ 
of acting in the king’s interest in 1659.8 Nor is this the only 
corollary to be considered, since on the received hypothesis 
Willys’s behaviour was scarcely less extraordinary than Thurloe’s. 
There has never been any doubt that his inducement to treachery 
was money : according to Morland he not only complained that 
‘Charls Steward can give nothing to the Royalists but leave to 
runne mad when they please ’, but ‘ wept most bitterly, ye —— 


1 Nicholas Papers (Camden Soc.), iv. 169. 

? Rawlinson MS. A. eceelxxvii. 13. % Ibid. A. xxii. 279. 

* A request for an interview is made on the pretext that ‘the gentleman being 
sick to whom I send your letters, one miscarriage might undoe all’ (Thurloe’s Papers, 
v. 354). 

§ Thurloe’s Papers, v. 594. * Ibid. p. 694. 

7 State Papers, Dom., Interregnum, xcviii, no. 43. 

* Echard, History of England, p. 728. 
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teares of the Crocadile, that so hee might move pity, to get his 
arears of £500’ from Thurloe, after his usefulness had been 
destroyed.! This is not, perhaps, quite the attitude which might 
have been expected from a man who had long been accustomed 
to poverty and shown himself ‘too great-hearted’ to ask help 
from his friends ; ? but in spite of the difficulty of recognizing in 
Morland’s exuberant portrait the reserved and stately Willys of 
other contemporary descriptions,* the story has remained un- 
questioned. 

In 1659 according to the accepted theory, ‘ Willis had been 
for three years a traitor ’.4 He had sold his honour and betrayed 
his best friends ® because he could no longer face the discomforts of 
poverty, and yet for three years he continued to live the same 
uncomfortable life ; ‘ reduced to exigencies for petty sums ’, when 
he was making £1,200 a year, and denying himself every luxury 
except a few good clothes (‘which were managed with such 
dexterity . . . that it-was a more thrifty ostentation than can be 
imagined by any that saw it not ’) ® until he had secured ‘ a pritty 
fortune by marriage ’,’ to act as cover to his ill-gotten gains. 

Such an example of self-restraint would be enough in itself to 
justify Willys’s reputation for prudence ; but on the whole both 
his conduct and Thurloe’s would seem to be more plausibly ex- 
plained on the hypothesis that the connexion formed between 
them in 1657 was in abeyance, and that it was only in July 1659, 
when he found his advice set aside for the counsels of the activist 
party, that Willys offered himself to Thurloe ; not so much for 
money (since by that time his marriage to Alice Fox had taken 
place) as out of a sense of injury. The only note in the intelligence 
accounts of a payment to ‘ M' Barret’ was entered on or after 
30 June 1659 ; § it is for £60 ‘ paid by M' Secretary’s own hands ’,® 
and a warrant for the payment of this sum for intelligence may 
be found in the Council of State’s Order Book on 12 August, 
with a subsequent note to the effect that the money was delivered 


1 Clarendon MS. Ixi, fo. 270a. The dash is Morland’s, whose refinement forbade 
the use of the only adjective which seemed fitting, though he can hardly have supposed 
that t'= “ing would be shocked by it. 

2. ~'sto Mordaunt, 9 May 1659 (Clarendon State Papers, iii. 463). 

* ‘:nomasson Tracts (Brit. Mus.) E. 311, no. 27; Echard, History of England, p. 727: 
Clarendon MS. Ixi, fo. 296. 

* Firth, Last Years of the Protectorate, i. 30. 

5 Colonel John Russell (‘ Discourse with R. W.’, Rawlinson MS. A. xli, fo. 576) and 
Colonel Honywood (State Papers, Dom., Interregnum, cxxxi, no. 32). 

* Clarendon State Papers, iii. 562. 

? Clarendon MS. Ixiv. 319. 

8 Thurloe’s Papers, vii. 787. The account runs to 29 September, but the later 
entries are not dated. 

* Ibid. The statement that it was paid by the secretary has been inserted later, 
apparently by Thurloe (Rawlinson MS. A. Ixvi, fo. 158), but seems to mean that he 
himself, not Scot, had handed over the money (ibid.). 
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to Mr. Scot on the 16th.1 On 3 July Willys had been ‘ posted’ 
among the royalists as false to his trust ; * and on the 19th Mor- 
land for the first time forwarded to the king information addressed 
to Thurloe in his writing.* 

There can be no doubt that Willys and Thurloe were in com- 
munication throughout the winter of 1659-60, but by that time 
the connexion between them seems to have been of a different 
character ; though the fact that Willys did not inform the king 
beforehand of these negotiations has a most damaging appearance, 
as he himself admitted, and Hyde wrote scornfully of it to 
Brodrick, on 27 March 1660, as showing ‘ how men of witt when 
they become ill loose their witts too ’.4 

Hyde’s judgement had been determined previously by his 
knowledge of Barret’s letters, but it is for a more detached his- 
torian to observe that the case he held up to ridicule was not that 
put forward by Willys, who had not lost his wits so completely as 
to suggest that Thurloe had been a traitor to Cromwell. His first 
statement after learning the charge against him, that when he 
formed the connexion he ‘thought it would be acceptable ’,® 
implies that he believed at first that Thurloe might be corruptible, 
but (as he afterwards declared) he did not then know him, and 
the notes taken in May 1660 make it clear that, though the agree- 
ment was concluded in 1657, it did not take effect until the 
secretary ‘ saw visibly that the King could no longer be kept out ’.* 
It was not until May 1659 (that is, after the fall of Richard Crom- 
well) that he sent to remind Willys of his former promise. This 
negotiation apparently proved abortive, Thurloe deciding to com- 
bine with Morland (who had joined the republican service) against 
the royalists ; but it was revived in the autumn by Willys, who, 
disgraced and boycotted, sought out Thurloe in the hope (as he 
asserted) of obtaining a release from his promise of secrecy, and 
continued it in the expectation of serving the king :’? the gonver- 
sion of the ex-secretary seeming more feasible since it had become 
clear that there was no possibility of Richard Cromwell’s restora- 
tion and very little that the existing government would be able 
to cope with its task. The indiscretion which Willys admitted 
was not that of ‘carrying on such an intrigue so many years 

1 State Papers, Dom., Interregnum : Council of State’s Warrants, I. 79, fo. 6. 

* The poster was dated 3 June 1659, and this date is given in the notes of Willys’s 
defence (State Papers, Dom., Chas. IT, xviii, no. 195) and in Morland’s letter exonerat- 
ing him (Echard, History of England, p. 729); but it is clear from the letters in 
Clarendon MS. Ixii, fo. 188, Clarendon State Papers, iii. 518, and Nicholas Papers, iv. 


169, that 3 July was the actual date. 

* Clarendon MS. Ixii. 189. 

* Rawlinson MS. A. Ixvii, fo. 226: printed in T’hurloe’s Papers, vii. 858, the personal 
names being left in cipher. 5 Clarendon MS. Ixix, fo. 52. 

* State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, xlviii, no. 195. 

7 Clarendon MS. Ixix, fo. 52. 
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without informing the King’, but that of ‘pursuing any thing of 
that nature without a witness’ in 1659,) when he knew himself 
suspected ; and his reference to his ‘ former correspondence ’ with 
Thurloe? shows that he regarded the transactions as distinct, and 
connected only by the promise of secrecy that (according to his 
own account) he still considered binding in spite of the rebuff he 
had received in May.’ His delay in informing the king may be 
explained by the circumstances: he had no cipher of his own 
in which to write, as he had settled no correspondence with the 
exiles since his arrest in 1658,4 when his cipher had been taken ; > 
his disgrace after Booth’s Rising made it impossible to borrow 
another ; and he could not leave a letter with any of his friends 
to be put into cipher or send a sufficient message until he had 
Thurloe’s leave ‘ to free himselfe from that promise’. He seems 
to have come to London for this purpose early in the autumn, 
and on 3 December he intimated through Colonel Edward Villiers 
(who told Hyde this was ‘ the third time of my troubling you in 
this kind ’) that there was ‘a considerable Person he doubts not 
but to prevaile with to serve the King, if he might have power 
to give him encouragement ’.’? At the beginning of February a 
second report from Villiets, which had been long delayed in the 
expectation that the king would give him leave to come over 
himself, explained that Thurloe was the person intended, and that 
Willys desired permission to continue the negotiations as he 
thought that Thurloe’s influence might be useful in securing 
Monck.® Villiers, on his own account, urged that, ‘as I humbly 
conceave the party he treats with is the considerablest of any here 
for parts . . . I could wish you gave Willys power to make him 
some promise of preferment’. No objection was made to the 
negotiations,® but the desired power was not sent. Villiers wrote 
again, on 2 March 1660, pressing for it on the ground that Willys 
was ‘att some stopp’ for lack of the power to make particular 
promises, ‘to which point he hath brought the business upon the 
assurance I gave that such a thing will come’. Villiers, however, 
had been over-sanguine, for Morland was working hard against 
him. ‘Thurloe’, he wrote, ‘is semper eadem ’," and ‘the changes 
of late with the busines of Willis has . . . much hindered Gibs 
from his serving the King and Lord Chancelor as he heartily 


9 


desires ’.12. His representations proved successful; Honywood, 


1 Clarendon MSS. Ixxi, fo. 177. 

* Ibid. Willys used the word ‘ correspondence ’ to denote intercourse, not neces- 
sarily by letter (cf. his letter of 12 March 1658 in Clarendon MS. lvii, fo. 219). 

* Ibid. lxix, fo. 52. * Clarendon State Papers, iii. 486. 

° State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, xIviii, no. 195. 

* Clarendon MS. Ixix, fo. 52. 7 Jbid. \xvii, fo. 149. 8 Ibid. |xix, fo. 52. 

* Ibid. \xxi, fo. 61. 10 Jbid. lxx, fo. 66. n Jbid. fo. 166. 

® Ibid. fo. 85. ‘ Gibs’ was an alias that he used in his correspondence with Hyde. 
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who had carried Villiers’s letter to the king, returned at the end 
of the month ‘ with no other but this verbal answer that, if Thurloe 
takes the King’s service to heart and appears fully for him, much 
may be believed of Willys his good intention ’.1 It is not surprising 
that the negotiations ended a few days later in Thurloe’s making 
his offer of service through another medium ;? but there is the 
less reason to believe that the business was other than an attempt 
on Willys’s part to convert the ex-secretary to the royal cause. 
The time during which he acted fully in the republican interest 
may therefore not unreasonably be reduced to the period between 
June and October 1659. 

The chief difficulty in accepting this theory lies in Morland’s 
assertion that Willys had previously entered into a plot against 
the life of Charles II.* Echard states that the following account 
of the reasons for the denunciation of Willys in the summer of 
1659 came from Morland’s own mouth: 


While the King and his two brothers were in Flanders, it was concerted 
between the protector, secretary Thurloe and sir R. Willis to send over 
proper messengers thither to invite the King to come over in a single ship, 
with only his two brothers and a very few more, to a certain point in 
Sussex 4 upon an appointed fixed day, where they were promised to be 
received and supported, . . . though at the same time the real design and 
resolution was to shoot all the three brothers dead at their first landing. 
The whole matter being thus formed by this triumvirate in Mt Thurloe’s 
own office was unexpectedly overheard by Mt Moreland, who all this time 
counterfeited himself to be fast asleep.® 


That conspirators with ordinary common sense should have taken 
no precautions to clear the room before they entered upon busi- 
ness of so private a nature seems unusual, but it must be obvious 
that a conference of this kind could only take place at dead of 
night ; and if this be taken into account the accident will not 
appear more surprising than the fact that Willys was the only one 
of the three conspirators whom Morland could be sure of having 
recognized : in his own ‘ Narrative of services don to ye Crown’ 
he names the other two as ‘ Sir H. Vane and M* Scott’. The 
difference between this account and that given to Echard is, 
however, partially reconciled in Morland’s letter to Dr. Tenison,’ 

1 Thurloe’s Papers, vii. 858. * Ibid. p. 897. 

? Lambeth MS. 931, no. 1. 

* Burnet, in giving his account of this plot, wrote ‘ Norfolk’, which his original 
editors altered to ‘Sussex’ (Own Time (ed. Airy), i. 118), but Morland told Tenison 
that the landing was to be made in Kent (Lambeth MS. 931, no. 1), and this seems by 
the Memoirs of James II to be correct ; the plan for Norfolk being suggested earlier 
(Clarendon State Papers, iii. 473, 537), and that for Sussex (Rye) in the interval between 
the news of the Kentish failure and that of Sir George Booth’s defeat (Memoirs of 
James II, i. 377). 

5 Echard, History of England (ed. 1720), p. 729. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28094, fo. 10. 7 Lambeth MS. 931, no. 1. 
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from which it appears that this design against the king’s life was 
originally formed ‘a year before Cromwell’s death’, and ‘ was 
earryed on by S* Rich: Willis (whom Ch: 2 trusted with all his 
Affayrs in England) ’ until the eve of Booth’s Rising. 

At w°® time S* Rich: Willis, by y° appoyntment of Secretary Scott and 
one person more (Thurlo being now out of employmt) . . . advised and 
pressed Ch: 2 w' all diligence to come [to Westenhanger in Kent] . . . for 
the better encouragemt of those who should rise in Arms for his Restauration. 

To this proposition y® King readily consented, and y® day . . . was 
appoynted, . . . notice thereof being given to Scott by st R. Willis." 

Morland’s statement thus included the accusation that Willys 
had not merely betrayed the time and place of the king’s proposed 
landing, but had done his best to draw him into the trap. The 
invitation described was sent to the king by the royalists in 
1659; but in order to establish Morland’s charge it must be 
proved that the invitation was sent by Willys’s advice, and it is at 
this point that his story breaks down: ‘Sir R. Willis desires me 
to say he is absolutely against the King’s coming without a con- 
siderable force, or the war be first begun on a good foundation ’ 
(Brodrick to Hyde, 16 July 1659).2, There is, however, an incident 
that is not without interest in connexion with this charge. In 
July 1659 Willys was ‘ troubled’ at hearing of a rumour that he 
and his friends had invited the king, and that Mordaunt (during 
his visit to the court in June) had ‘ fallen on his knees and diverted 
the hazard ’.* This report was so wildly opposed not merely to 
the truth, but to Willys’s established reputation for caution and 
a fairly general opinion of Mordaunt’s rashness, as to suggest that 
some person was interested in making Sir Richard appear respon- 
sible for the invitation. It is therefore worth noting that the story 
was first heard by Russell, who had friends in the Presbyterian 
party, with which Morland was in secret communication ; 4 and 
that Willys asserted in May 1660 that during the previous summer 
Morland had tried to persuade him to act as intermediary between 
the royalists and the protector’s party in a treaty, by which the 
king should be invited over to the surprise of a port: a request 
which he seems to have refused out of fear that it was ‘ a trap to 
catch the undertakers ’.® 

Efforts to mislead judgement by the previous creation of 
evidence or dissemination of rumours are common enough to 
make it advisable to examine the inducements of the accuser to 

? Lambeth MS, 931, no. 1. Morland’s narratives have been printed in Willcock’s 
Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger, appendix, pp. 367, 370, 378. 

* Clarendon State Papers, iii. 526. 3 Tbid. 

* The connexion with Mordaunt and Massey mentioned by Morland, in his letter 
of 3 August, as existing before Massey’s arrest, was probably genuine, as both were 


known correspondents with Charles ITJ’s court (Clarendon MS. lIxiii, fo. 105). 
* State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, xlviii, no. 195. 
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prefer the charge ; especially when part of his story is unquestion- 
ably false, and the alleged motive of the accused had ceased to 
exist. Willys explained the preferment of the charge against him 
in 1659 on a double ground : the government, by whom Morland 
was then employed, had determined to thwart the royalist 
schemes ‘ by throwing a suspition among the Party’; and Mor- 
land himself felt that in the event of a restoration he ‘ must find 
some way to appease the King for an unpardonable Epistle he had 
printed to his booke of his Journey into Piedmont ’.1_ Both these 
birds could be killed with the one stone of denouncing Willys ; 
for Morland could claim, if the republican party triumphed, that 
he had distracted the royalists on the eve of the rising, but if the 
king were restored, that he had revealed a dangerous treachery. 
This opportunity for self-preservation in either event would be 
sufficient inducement to institute the charge, provided Morland 
was the kind of man to be actuated by such a motive and felt sure 
of his ability to carry out the scheme. 

Admiral Montague, who must have known him fairly well 
(if we can accept Morland’s statement that he had ‘ been acquainted 
most intimately with the man for at least these 7 or 8 years ’),? 
seems to have had a low opinion of him ;* and Pepys, his pupil 
at Cambridge, writes of him with very little respect ;4 but 
Clarendon calls him ‘a person of merit’ in the History of the 
Rebellion,’ and in a letter written to Rumbold on 17 October 1659 
he expressed regret that Willys should not be told the name of his 
accuser, the informer being ‘ so worthy of trust ’.6 This eulogy is 
probably to be taken as referring to Morland’s political merit 
rather than his moral qualities ; but even so, his declarations to 
Thurloe before the Restoration’ and to Pepys after it § suggest 
that his changes of opinion, however sincere, were more sudden 
and complete than is usually consistent with political trust- 
worthiness, and may even have given some appearance of that 
instinct for self-preservation which Willys ascribed to him. 
Clarendon, however, has stated another reason for his trust than 
Morlana’s worthiness : ‘ This intelligence could not be sent with 
a hope of getting money, for the present condition of him who 
sent it was so good that he expected no reward till the King should 
be enabled to give it ;’ ® and his statement is supported by the 
first authority. 
This was a time when I lived in greater plenty than ever I Did since y® 

1 State Papers, Dom., Chas. IT, xlviii, no. 195. This was the Epistle Dedicatory to 
the protector, prefacing the History of the Protestant Churches in the Valley of Piedmont. 

* Clarendon MS. Ixi, fo. 195. * Pepys, Diary, 15 May 1660. 

* Ibid. 14 August 1660, 13 August 1663, 23 November and 11 December 1664. 

5 Great Rebellion, xvi. 32. ® Clarendon State Papers, iii. 582. 


? Thurloe’s Papers, vii. 367, 470. 8 Pepys, Diary, 14 August 1660. 
® Great Rebellion, xvi. 29. 
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King’s Restauration, having a house well Furnisht, a sufficient number of 
servants and attendants, a very good Coach and horses in my stables, 
A Revenue of above a Thous" p* p. An. to mainteyn it and several Hundreds 
of p’s of ready money by me: And a beautiful young woman to my wife 
fora companion. Now y® giving myself up to serve y® King was not onely 
to hazard all this, but to live in dayly expectation of being taken out of 
my bed or house and drag’d to y® tormentors, and there had my flesh pull’d 
off my bones with red hot pincers, these were Thurloe’s own expressions how 
they had dealt with mee had they in y® least suspected me. . . . Whosoever 
shall seriously consider the foregoing observations will hardly believe that 
any Self-ends (though possibly they might, by y® pravity of man’s nature 
and y® subtilty of ye Divel, bee injected into y* Fancy) could possibly 
outwey the considerations of duty and conscience in such an undertaking 
as this of mine in y® blackest and worst of times. 


A letter written to Thurloe shortly after the fall of Richard Crom- 
well may be compared with this account. 


Sir, 

I lately acquainted your honour with my present condition, which I am 
wholly ashamed to repeat, for it is really sad and deplorable. I humblie 
beseech you, if I have found anie favour in your eyes, to assist me with some 
speedy relief as to moneyes . . . which I never should have mentioned had 
not necessity compelled me, being left to the wide world without a penny 
of present income and being not perfectly out of debt neither. I most 
humbly and earnestly beg your honour to take into your present considera- 
tion my condition and to assist me with an hundred pounds so that I may 
support my selfe, while I am solliciting for some employment under this 
new government, although I much feare and am informed by some know- 
ing persons that the greatest obstacle in my way is that I have been so 
diligent and faithfull a servant of yours. . . . Truly, Sir, I must suddainly 
bee brought under great distractions and afflictions except God touch your 
heart to give a speedy and effectual answer to this humble request of 

Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Wednesday noon 17 May 1659. S. Morland.” 


From this it would appear that, if the yearly revenue of above 
£1,000, which Morland stated he was enjoying within a fortnight 
after the date of this letter,* was not a later injection into his 
fancy, it must have been derived from the office which he obtained 
under the new government.‘ He himself told Echard that he had 


? Lambeth MS. 931, no. 1. The italics are underlined in the original. 

* Thurloe’s Papers, vii. 672. 

* The king’s first letter to Morland was dated 2/12 June 1659 (Clarendon MS. lxii, 
fo. 188), so that Morland must have approached him before the end of May, o.s. 

‘ The writer of an unsigned letter endorsed ‘ M? G. Paul’ claims to have discovered 
Willys’s treachery and supplied Morland’s expenses for his denunciation (Clarke 
Papers, iv. 304); but his evidence is negligible, as he wrote after Willys’s condemna- 
tion in the hope of reward, and his claim to have invented the cipher in which Morland 
wrote to the king is incredible in view of the fact that Sir Samuel’s reputation as an 
expert in cipher survived many years afterwards (Memoirs of Sir W. Temple, i. 190). 
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procured Henshaw’s release by ‘ pretending some secret service ’,! 
and had given him and another messenger £100 apiece for their 
expenses ; and this assertion is not invalidated by Scott’s con- 
fession that Henshaw had been sent over by the government to 
procure information about the royalist plans,? or by the payment 
of £100 apiece to two agents ‘ returned beyond the seas for intelli- 
gence ’ ;* for these stories are compatible on the hypothesis, put 
forward by the victim, that Morland denounced Willys with the 
consent, or by the direction, of the authorities. The fact that 
Henshaw ‘ did not look for the charges of his journey ’, so far from 
being the guarantee of good faith which Clarendon supposed,’ 
might well have been regarded as a ground for suspicion. 

Such suspicions, if they occurred to the exiles, seem to have 
been disarmed by the remainder of Morland’s intelligence. ‘ All 
the other informations and advices that were sent . . . were very 
important ’, and his offers of service in the future ‘ were of that 
consequence that they could not be over-valued ’.6 Nevertheless, 
the fact that he and his messenger were both in the government’s 
service raises a doubt whether the information he gave to the 
king was as valuable as it seemed. He had known for years that 
Corker was one of Thurloe’s agents,’ but he did not denounce him 
until he had himself received a letter from the king and could feel 
reasonably certain of being able to supply Corker’s place. On 
19 July 1659 he dispatched a messenger to the king to denounce 
Willys for betraying Massey’s hiding-place,® yet he gave Massey 
no warning definite enough to induce him to change it before his 
arrest on the 31st.” His denunciation of Willys seems to have been 
regarded as his greatest service, but whether or not the denuncia- 
tion was intended to wreck the royalist plans by aggravating the 
dissension in the party, there can be no doubt that it had that 
effect. The information that Admiral Montague was ‘ very 

' Echard, History, p. 729. Henshaw was certainly in the Tower as late as 
24 February 1659 (Thurloe’s Papers, vii. 622). 

* State Papers, Dom., Chas. IT, edxlv, no. 59; printed ante, xii. 122. 

3 Thurloe’s Papers, vii. 7837. The receipts are missing. 

State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, xlviii, no. 195. 

Great Rebellion, xvi. 29. § Tbid. 

This is clear from the letters of both Morland and Corker (Rawlinson MS. A. x], fo. 
163; xlviii, fo. 135; xlix, fos. 239-46, 275 ; lii, fos. 163-6; lviii, fo. 3; 1xi, fos. 64, 69). 

The letter denouncing Corker is undated, but the king received it with Morland’s 
letter of 17/27 June (Clarendon MS. lxi, fo. 383). The king’s letter of 2/12 June reached 
Morland on the 16/6 or possibly (as the style is not-stated in Morland’s letter of acknow- 
ledgement) 16/26 June. 

® One of Barret’s letters is said to have contained this information (Great Rebellion, 


xvi. 31), and Morland’s covering letter is dated 19 July 1659 o.s. (Clarendon MS. Ixii, 
fo. 188). 

1© Massey was taken at Mr. Veale’s house, which had been his head-quarters for 
more than two months (Clarke Papers, iv. 33; Nicholas Papers, iv. 158). 

Nicholas Papers, iv. 169 ; Clarendon MS. Ixv, fo. 35 ; Clarendon, Life by Nimself 
(ed. 1759), ii. 19. 
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deeply discontented ’ with the republic and might with tact be 
converted to the king’s cause was stultified by Morland’s vehement 
and repeated warning that the insurrection must not, upon any 
account, be postponed beyond 1 August ;1 for the result of the 
royalist mission to the admiral was only to bring him home too 
late for the rising and without orders from the government, a 
circumstance which provided an excellent excuse for enforcing 
his retirement. In fact, however valuable Morland’s advices 
appear at first sight, they were dogged by a curious fatality. 

The confidence placed by the chancellor in his information was 
equally ill-judged, though in some respects it was not unnatural. 
Morland ‘ had a part in the office of secrecy ’,? and payments to 
the agents frequently passed through his hands ; * it was therefore 
to be expected that his knowledge on these points would be exact. 
His assertions, however, seem to have been regulated by the degree 
of credulity in his hearers. At the time cf the Restoration the 
party in power had exaggerated ideas of the amount Thurloe had 
spent on intelligence, and the statements that he had paid Willys 
£1,200 a year and £1,000 at one time aroused no scepticism ; but 
Thurloe’s total expenditure rarely, if ever, amounted to £3,000 
a year, and considerable details of this expenditure are recorded. 
There are sundry receipts from agents during the summers of 
1653 and 1655; rough drafts of accounts and files of receipts 
between June 1654 and March 1655, and for the year from April 
1656 to April 1657 ; a file of receipts between 16 September 1657 
and 31 December 1658 ; and a completed account of the expendi- 
ture between 27 January and 29 September 1659.4 During the 
period between June 1654 and March 1655 there is a payment of 
£30 to Edwards, one of the names given by Barret as an alias, 
but the receipt and its signature are those of John Edwards, an 
agent at Copenhagen.® The year from April 1656 to April 1657 
covers the dates of all the existing letters from Barret, yet there 
is no receipt in Willys’s writing nor any note of a payment made 
to him either in his own name or by any of the aliases mentioned by 
Barret ; neither does the account contain a general heading which 
might include unspecified payments. We have no rough draft of 
the detailed account for intelligence between 1 May 1657 and 
27 January 1659, but e-cording to a note in Thurloe’s account for 


' Clarendon MSS. Ixi, fo. 195; Ixii, fo. 188; Clarendon State Papers, iii. 488 (‘M™ Her- 
bert to the King ’). . 

* Great Rebellion, xvi. 28, and n. 2. 

* Suppl., State Papers, Dom., passim ; Thurloe’s Papers, vii. 672, 787 ; Rawlinson 
MS. A. xlvii, fo. 267. 

* State Papers, Dom., Interregnum, xcv; cliv, fos. 229, 331; cc; Thurloe’s 
Papers, vii. 785-7. 

* State Papers, Dom., Interregnum «cv, fo. 251; cf. Edwards's letters in Rawlin- 
son MS. A. xv, fos. 73, 192, 298, 306, 307. 
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the succeeding year the total expenditure was £2,410 ;1 and the 
receipts, bearing dates between 16 September 1657 and 31 Decem- 
ber 1568, are for sums amounting to £1,777 10s. 0d.2_ None of 
these is in Willys’s writing. It is plain, therefore, that during 
this period, which extends over the time of Ormonde’s visit to 
London, Willys can neither have received a salary of £1,200 nor 
£1,000 down for the betrayal of the marquis. Nevertheless, there 
is + reasonable certainty that the salary of £1,200 was formally 
specified in the indictment, for this sum is mentioned in the notes 
taken in May 1660; and in his letter to Dr. Tenison Morland 
deliberately asserted that Sir Richard had pressed the king 


to send him over 50 or 60 li. as oft as he sent him over new Instructions, 
wh was usually once a month, though at y¢ same time hee had much greater 
summs conveyed to him by my hands in dark nights and obscure places, 
such as y® Vine Tavern in Holb{orn], Hackney coaches and ye Like ! * 


The inaccuracy of this statement and the whole story relating to 
the Westenhanger plot cannot be left out of consideration, for 
since Morland is the only original authority for Willys’s betrayal 
of Ormonde, and for the accepted version of his contract with 
Thurloe, it is necessary to examine his credibility as a witness ; 
and it must be acknowledged that this credibility is gravely 
damaged by the fact that, of the two remaining charges brought 
by him, one was absolutely and the other at least partially false. 
The question of the authenticity of Barret’s letters-is therefore 

of importance. But for this evidence it might well be thought 
significant that the only recorded payment to Barret 4 occurs at 
a time when Morland had not merely denounced Willys, but had 
received a reply from the king which could be shown to the 
government as a proof of the confidence placed in him by the 
royalists and a pledge of good intelligence to come. The fact 
that the payment to Barret is entered separately from those to 
Morland is no objection to the identification of one with the other, 
for the existing letters and receipts show that Penninge, Jackson, 
and Rigsden, whose accounts are entered separately, were the 
same agent ;° nor is the identification disproved by Morland’s 
reference to Barret’s appointment at his chambers with Thurloe, 
for Morland was accustomed to allude to himself, under his 
pseudonym, in the third person.® It was the evidence of Barret’s 
writing which induced his contemporaries to believe the charge ; 
‘the character was well known’ and ‘ there remained no room to 
doubt ’’:* and the same evidence led Dr. Macray to identify 

1 Thurloe’s Papers, vii. 787. * State Papers, Dom., Interregnum, cc 

* Lambeth MS. 931, no. 1. * Thurloe’s Papers, vii. 787. 

5 Rawlinson MS. Ixvi, fo. 159; Thurloe’s Papers, vii. 787. 

* Clarendon MSS. Ixv, fo. 266; Ixvii, fo. 358; Ixx, fo. 85; Ixxi, fo. 85. 

7 Clarendon, Great Rebellion, xvi. 30. 
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Barret as Willys... On the other hand, it is clear that Willys 
always maintained that the letters were forgeries, and declared 
himself ready to affirm it on oath.? 

In this connexion it must be noted that Morland had made 
use of forged documents in his History of the Evangelical Churches 
in Piedmont ; his intelligence letters show that he could alter his 
writing almost as he pleased ; and the fact that, when advising 
the use of counterfeit hands and seals by the censorship in 1689, 
he explained the necessity for using the same kind of ink, paper 
with the same watermark, and wax of exactly the right shade, 
proves that he was greatly in advance of his age in his care of the 
details that go to the making of a successful forgery.*? The majority 
of his contemporaries appear to have used only such inartistic 
methods as distressed him. When Sir Robert Moray was accused 
of a conspiracy against the king, a letter put forward in evidence 
against him by Lady Page was judged to be a forgery because it 
was obviously not in his hand ; * and Clarendon makes a similar 
point in Willys’s case: ‘ His Majesty . . . frankly declared that 
nothing could convince him of the infidelity of that gentleman . . . 
but the evidence of his handwriting which was well known ’.® 
Brodrick also regarded this evidence as conclusive: ‘ The great 
conviction is his hand . . . if you have that (as it is said by some) 
you have more than enough, his face not being better known to 
you.’* Under these circumstances it is improbable that Barret’s 
letters were subjected to any closer examination than a casual 
scrutiny of the writing, which has frequently been proved a most 
unsatisfactory test. 

A critical examination of the contents usually affords a better 
means of proof. In this connexion it may be noted that though 
‘ Barret ’ was in London during November 1656, and having the 
excellent pretext of ‘law business’ ® had no need for concealment, 
Willys wrote to the king on 1 December that he had been in the 
country since September,® and implied at his examination that 
he had not returned to town until ‘the end of this year’. It 
must also be admitted that if Willys were Barret he was extra- 
ordinarily successful in concealing the agent’s characteristics. 
The good breeding for which he was noted among his contem- 


' Ante, iii. 528, n. 3. ? State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, xlviii, no. 195. 

> Buccleuch Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.), ii, pt. i, p. 48. 

‘* Mr? Dorislaus . . . alas! understood no better ways than to cut letters open 
with a pen knife, and then drop wax under ’ (ibid. p. 49). 

* Robertson, Life of Sir R. Moray, pp. 92-4; Nicholas Papers, ii. 27-8, 49, 56; 
Clarendon State Papers, iii. 213 ; Clarendon MS. xlvii, fos. 317, 319. 

* Great Rebellion, xvi. 30. 7 Clarendon State Papers, iii. 564. 

* Thurloe’s Papers, v. 653. * Clarendon MS. liii, fo. 94. 

‘° That is, in March 1657. Brodrick stated in January 1657 that Willys was at 
Fen Ditton (Clarendon MS. liii. fo. 235). 
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poraries, the dignity and restraint ascribed to him by the author 
of ‘ The Bloody Treaty ’,! are conspicuously absent from Barret, 
who boasts and cringes like Morland ; and in spite of the brevity 
of his letters Barret’s style is more wordy than is usual with 
Willys. It is, however, impossible to make an exhaustive critical 
examination of Barret’s correspondence, since it is incomplete. 
Clarendon implies that information of Massey’s design on 
Gloucester in 1659 was conveyed to Thurloe by this means,’ but 
no such letter is now among his papers, Thurloe’s, or those of the 
council. Barret’s report of 13 December 1656° alludes to an en- 
closed extract from a letter from ‘the Doctor’ (Colonel Honywood) 
written in code, ‘ w I have marked with the true names that 
you may rightly apprehend it’; but the enclosure is not in its 
place. This report, which is not among Thurloe’s manuscripts 
but in the State Papers, may have been one of those shown to 
the king ; for Willys declared at his examination that an obsolete 
cipher (taken from him, apparently, at the time of his arrest in 
1658) had been used in forging the correspondence. It is not clear 
whether any further documents have been lost, or whether the 
letters among Thurloe’s papers were ever in the ‘ Small paquett ’ 
entrusted to Henshaw ; ‘they may have been those which Morland 
kept in case of a miscarriage.® 

We can only judge of the later letters from the evidence of con- 
temporaries. Charles II, on 4 July 1659, declared that the copies 
of letters alleged to be Willys’s did not contain information of 
special value ; ® Clarendon, in describing the ‘ originals ’ received 
at the beginning of August, stated that ‘the intelligence com- 
municated was of such things as were known to very few’ ;’ 
and from this it appears that no important letter from Barret was 
forwarded until 19/29 July, seven weeks after Willys had been 
denounced. Nor is the further description of Barret’s intelligence 
less surprising : ‘ One thing was observed throughout the whole, 
that .. . what was undertaken by any of the Presbyterian party 


or by any who had been against the King, was poured out to the 
life.’ § 


1 Great Rebellion, xvi. 29 ; Echard, History, p. 727 ; Thomasson Tracts (Brit. Mus.), 
E. 311, no. 27. 

2 Great Rebellion, xvi. 30. 

° State Papers, Dom., Interregnum, cxxxi, no. 32. I have accepted the date of the 
endorsement adopted by the calendarer (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1656, p. 196), but 
the date of the letter itself looks to me like ‘ oct? 13” ’, though it is possible to read it 
as a very shaky ‘d'’. Willys’s usual abbreviation was ‘ Det’. 

* Clarendon MS. 1xi, fo. 278. 

5 [bid. lxii, fo. 189. ® Ibid. 1xi, fo. 296. 

” Great Rebellion, xvi. 30. Clarendon implies that these letters were received before 
Mordaunt’s return to England at the end of June, but this is a mistake (Clarendon MS. 

xii, fo. 188 ; Add. MS. (Brit. Mus.) 28094, fo. 9 d). 

8 Great Rebellion, xvi. 31. 
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The Presbyterian section of the royalist party was the first 
to distrust Willys, and tried to keep him from knowledge of their 
plans in 1659 ; their leaders had been warned not to communicate 
matters of importance to him or his friends, and seem to have 
been in touch with Morland before the end of July. In these 
circumstances it is strange that any part of their design that was 
‘known to very few’ should have come to Willys’s knowledge, 
and still more strange that Barret’s most valuable information 
was given to Thurloe after he had been denounced to the king. 
It is clear that the government was kept well informed, even after 
general orders had been issued to the royalists for the boycott of 
Willys and his supporters, for in February 1660 the Speaker was 
deterred from offering his services to Charles II by his fear of 
‘a person then great in place and trust about his Majesty, who.. . 
held continual correspondence with Thurloe’ ; 2 and it is equally 
clear that in the following month Thurloe was receiving informa- 
tion about the king’s movements from Morland. On the other 
hand, in 1656, when Willys must have had extraordinary oppor- 
tunities for sending early, accurate, and important information, 
Barret was usually behindhand with his intelligence ; and not- 
withstanding his assertions about its rare value it may easily 
be paraphrased from other reports.* 

It is not surprising that Barret was ashamed to think how 
unsatisfactory his letters must be to Thurloe, and wrote of ‘ that 
small service I am capable of ’, ‘if you shall please to make use 
of so slight a person as I am’ : > strange as these words seem to 
be from one who not only was, but was known to be, trusted as 
far as he wished. The only matters upon which his reports had 
not been anticipated were some of the details of Syndercombe’s 
plot and the information against Dodson ; and the last of these 
cannot have been of immediate importance since Thurloe waited 
nearly five months before asking Vernatti to make inquiries.® 
The interval is long enough to suggest that the secretary acted 
only on later information ; but if this were so, the intelligence was 
presumably received from an independent source, long before 


' Great Rebellion, xvi. 33; Clarendon State Papers, iii. 535. 

* Leyborne-Popham MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), p. 224. 

* Rawlinson MSS. A. Ixiii, fo. 232; Ixvii, fo. 129. 

* Space is not available for parallel quotations, but Barret’s information may be 
found as follows: (1) Thurloe’s Papers, v. 354; ef. p. 282. (2) Ibid. p. 559; ef. 
p. 512. (3) Ibid. p. 594; cf. pp. 334, 432, 479, 588, 645; Rawlinson MS. A. xxv, 
fo. 379; Clarendon MS. liv, fo. 127 (intercepted). (4) Thurloe’s Papers, v. 602; cf. 
Rawlinson MS. A. xxv, fo. 407; Thurloe’s Papers, v. 391-2, 488, 375-6. (5) Ibid. 
p. 667; cf. p. 650. (6) State Papers, Dom., Interregnum, exxxi, no. 32; ef. Thurloe’s 
Papers, v. 273, 297, 362. Barret’s letters of 24 and 26 November (ibid. pp. 653, 
657) contain only requests for an interview. 

° Ibid. pp. 354, 559 ; State Papers, Dom., Interregnum, cxxxi, no, 32. 

* Clarendon MS. liv, fo. 127 (intercepted). 
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Morland had occasion to produce Barret’s letters. The details of 
Syndercombe’s plot were made public in January 1657, more than 
two years before the denunciation of Willys ; and it may be noted, 
with reference to the design against Lynn and Ely, that Morland him- 
self had deciphered Manning’s report that Willys was concerned in 
this plan,’ and that Barret’s account of the proposed attempt was 
not merely such as could be supplied from Morland’s local know- 
ledge,? but such as would be most likely to be given on the eve 
of Booth’s Rising by a forger in communication with Mordaunt.’ 
Lastly, the fact must be emphasized that the false, as well as the 
true, information in Barret’s letters may be collected from the 
reports of spies without Willys’s special opportunities ; for as 
much of the information dated November 1656 seems inexplicable 
if Willys were the writer and working in the protector’s interest, 
so the communication in October or December of a. royalist code 
in use until 1658 cannot have been the work of an agent loyal to 
the king. In short, the most adequate explanation of the diffi- 
culties raised by the internal evidence of the letters is that the 
correspondence is not genuine; and the suggestion, made by 
Willys, that it might have been compiled in July 1659 from the 
intelligence reports to which Morland had access, must be admitted 
to receive support from Thurloe’s papers. 

The terms of the contract, as stated by Morland, appear to 
have been equally derivative. So strong is the resemblance which 
they bear to the conditions set forth in an undated letter to Thur- 
loe, signed John Foster,‘ that the letter has been attributed to 
Willys,® but a close examination will lead to the conclusion that 
it can hardly have been written by him; for though a casual 
scrutiny of handwriting is a very unsafe test, experience has shown 
that even a skilled forger is apt to revert to his own peculiarities 
of style and writing in the course of a long document.® Foster’s 
letter probably contains about as many words as all Willys’s letters 
in the Clarendon manuscripts put together, a sufficient indication 
of the unlikeness of its style to his ; but it nowhere betrays the 
peculiarities of his hand, which are very marked and persist 
throughout the changes in its general appearance due to illness. 
It was probably for this reason that Brodrick was confident that 

‘ Rawlinson MS. A. xxv, fo. 407, endorsement. 


* He had lived in Cambridge from 1649 to 1653. 

* Compare Barret’s letter (Thurloe’s Papers, v. 594) with Mordaunt’s (Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 473). 

* Rawlinson MS. A. xiii, fo. 76, printed in Thurloe’s Papers, i. 757. 

° Thurloe’s Papers, loc. cit.; Macray, Index to the Rawlinson MSS. A-C, p. 975 
(under Willis). 

® Wills, Circumstantial Evidence. It is interesting to note that Morland seems to 
have been aware of this danger, as he only undertook to write ‘ ten or twelve lines’ so 
that his copy could not be distinguished from the original (Buccleuch Papers (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.), ii, pt. i, p. 48). 
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Willys’s hand was ‘ more unlikely to be counterfeited by another 
or disguised by himself than any’;! but handwriting is not neces- 
sarily difficult to forge because its characteristics are unusual, and 
the painfulness of Willys’s later script must, to some extent, have 
lessened the difficulty of giving a sufficiently ‘free’ appearance 
to an assumed hand, while his habitual brevity would facilitate 
a forger’s task. It may be well, therefore, to examine Barret’s 
letters for those small peculiarities of style and writing by which 
even a skilled forgery may sometimes be detected. 

The most striking of these peculiarities is the irregularity of his 
method of dating. Willys’s letters are dated uniformly with the 
day of the month ; sometimes he adds the year, but never the 
day of the week or the time of day ; and the number of the day 
is invariably preceded by the name of the month.? This rule holds 
good also for the letters written during the civil wat,? and would 
therefore seem to have been established long enough to have 
become a mechanical habit. In these circumstances it is strange 
that a man who did not trouble to disguise his hand should have 
altered his method of dating, yet only two of Barret’s letters, those 
of 5 November and 13 December, are dated in Willys’s usual 
fashion, and the latter is not quite true to type, since the name of 
the month is written with a small initial, whereas Willys always 
uses a capital. The dates of the remainder are: ‘Thirsday. night 
28” ; ‘Satterday morning the 15" No.’ ; ‘ Teuesday. No: 18’ ; 
‘Munday 24' of Not’; ‘Wensday No. 26’; and ‘Sonday. No: 30’. 
A similar irregularity may be observed in Morland’s letters, which 
are sometimes undated ; 4 sometimes dated with the day of the 
week ; > sometimes with the time of day, day of the week and 
month, and number of the year ; ® most frequently in some method 
intermediate between these stages. Like Barret, he nearly always 
gives the day of the week ; and he usually makes the number of 
the day precede the name of the month, as Barret does in his 
letters of 15 and 24 November.’ 

A noticeable peculiarity of Willys’s writing is that, though its 
general effect is admittedly unmistakable, it has great variety in 
detail. Both the roman and black-letter ‘ capital T’ and ‘ small h’ 


' Clarendon State Papers, iii. 562. 

* Rawlinson MS. A. ix, fo. 165; Clarendon MSS. li, fo. 275: lii, fo. 69; liii, fos. 94, 
120: liv, fos. 243, 244; lv, fos. 103, 250; lvii, fos. 187, 194, 197, 208, 218; Ixxii, 
fo. 286. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 18982. 

* Clarendon MS. Ixi, fo. 270 a; Rawlinson Ms. A. xxii, fo. 477. 

5 Rawlinson MS. A. xxvii, fo. 157. 

* Thurloe’s Papers, vii. 672 ; Clarendon MS. Ixiii, fo. 105. 

* Exceptions (Clarendon MSS. Ixv, fo. 266; Ixvi, fo. 86d; Ixviii, fos. 65, 104) 
may be due to the copyist. In one instance (ibid. lxvi, fos. 86, 87), where both copy 
and original have been preserved, the copy gives precedence to the name of the month, 
the original to the number of the day. 
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may be found, and five kinds of ‘ e’ distinguished. Even in this 
variety, however, there seems to be a kind of habit: thus, the 
black-letter ‘capital T’ and ‘small h’ appear in a fictitious 
signature ;1 while the ‘ blind e’ almost invariably precedes an 
‘r’ and is frequently found before a ‘long s’, but only twice 
occurs before any other letter. Barret uses the ‘ black-letter h’ 
much oftener, the proportion in most of his letters rising to over 
50 per cent. ; his ‘ blind e’, though less frequent, occurs before 
a greater variety of letters ; and his clumsy, curly ‘ B’ forms a 
strong contrast with Willys’s plain roman capital. Willys’s ‘ B’, 
however, occurs in the text of Barret’s report of 13 December 
1656,? and it is therefore possible that Barret’s initial is an instance 
of his altering the form in a signature, though this alteration does 
not occur in the signatures of ‘ Branch’ or ‘ Brockwell’ used in 
his corresponflence with Hyde ; but it must also be noted that 
Morland uses plain capitals in the text of his letters, while the 
initials of his signature are sometimes curled, and there is occa- 
sionally a break in the bottom of his ‘ B ’ similar to that in Barret’s. 
As neither curly ‘B’ nor tailed ‘h’ is the normal form with 
Willys or Morland, it is probable that a conclusion may be more 
safely reached through an examination of the commoner letter 
‘e’. Two forms of this may be distinguished in Morland’s writing, 
the modern ‘ looped e’, and the ‘ looped e’ of the early part of 
the seventeenth century ; the five found in Willys’s hand are the 
old-fashioned ‘looped e’, ‘epsilon’, ‘epsilon with a separate 
cross-bar (usually flying) ’, ‘ blind e’, and a form which may be 
classed either as ‘ epsilon with a cross-bar curving upwards’ or 
an ‘incompletely looped e’. Barret makes all the forms found in 
Willys’s hand, but he makes them in very different proportions. 
The highest percentage of ‘looped e’s’ in any letter from Willys 
is just over 17 per cent., and his average is 4 per cent., while the 
lowest percentage in any letter from Barret is nearly 37 per cent., 
and his average is over 64 per cent. This appears natural, if 
Barret’s letters were forged by Morland (who normally made this 
kind of ‘e’, and might well have been rendered careless by the 
fact that it was not unknown in Willys’s writing), but hardly so if 
it be ascribed to Willys’s erratic formation of his letters. It is stil! 
less likely to be due to an attempt made by Willys to disguise his 
hand, since at a time when it was thought possible to recognize 


1 Clarendon MS. lv, fo. 103. 
* State Papers, Dom., Interregnum, ¢cxxxi, no. 32. 
3 The average percentages of the other forms are : 
Uncertain. Epsilon. Blind. 
Ordinary. Crossed. 
Barret . . 0-8 23-2 9-5 
Willys . . 4-62 47-2 35°78 
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a forgery without a careful examination of detail, a greater change 
in the formation of the letters would have beer. made. 

The condition of the correspondence also raises a question as 
to its authenticity. Willys seems usually to have kept his hands 
clean, but five of Barret’s eight letters are more or less marked 
with the small curvilinear patterns made by the pressure of inked 
skin-ridges on the paper.1. This fact suggests a possibility of 
deciding the authenticity of historical documents, in certain 
rare circumstances, by the finger-print method. It is noticeable 
that Morland also was in the habit of handling his papers with 
inky fingers ; several of his deciphered transcripts of intelligence 
reports and even some of his official letters are marked in the same 
way as Barret’s ; and when these marks occur on secret papers, 
and have obviously been made before the writing was dry, it is a 
reasonable inference that they were made by the writer. The 
impressions on Barret’s letters, however, are not complete enough 
to be safely used as evidence of identity ; though the frequency 
with which such marks appear on Morland’s papers may be held 
to create a presumption that he is more likely than Willys to have 
been the writer of letters similarly marked. 

On the whole it is probable that, whatsoever conclusion Willys’s 
contemporaries might have reached through their belief that it 
was impossible to forge his writing successfully, later historians 
upon examination of the evidence would have found him not 
guilty, had not his own account of his proceedings given an unfor- 
tunate impression. His case, however, had been prejudged, and 
it is clear that in May 1660 he did not expect to be believed ; his 
intention was only to cast himself on the king’s mercy,? and (if the 
notes of his examination represent the case fair'y) he did not put 
the defence he might have made. He no longer brought instances 
to show the impossibility of his gu:lt,? merely observing that 
Morland (having been at the same time secretary to the republican 
committee for examinations, spy in the king’s service, and paid 
agent of a foreign ambassador) ‘is, as he supposeth, as little to 
be credited as himself ’.4 There is no doubt that he could have 


? Rawlinson MS. A. xli, fo. 712; xliv, fos. 74, 75, 221; State Papers, Dom., Inter- 
regnum, cxxxi, fo. 32. A similar mark on Rawlinson MS. A. xliv, fo. 345, seems to 
have been made later. There is an imperfect mark on the outside of Wiilys’s letter 
of 4 March 1657/8 to Hyde (Clarendon MS. Ivii, 198 d); and another on the outside of 
one to Prince Rupert, 4 January 1644/5 (Add. MS. 18982, fo. 5), but it is not certain 
that this was made by the writer. 

? Egerton MS. 2549, fo. 24. 

* * Sir Richard Willis . . . gave many arguments how impossible it was that he could 
be guilty ’ (Hyde to Ormonde, 29 November 1659). 

* State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, xlviii, no. 195. Morland, having a peculiarly sensi- 
tive nature (as he explained to Thurloe, Rawlinson MS. A. xxxvii, fos. 301, 303), 
subsequently petitioned the king to compensate him for being ‘ exposed to scorn and 
byword of Sir Richard Willis ’ (Add. MS. (Brit. Mus.) 28094, fo. 10). 
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disproved the charge of trying to draw the king into a trap, but his 
recorded answer is only that, ‘if Morland . . . can by any valid 
witness make appear that St Rich: talk’t with either Oliver or 
Richard Cromwell in all his life, he is ready to own all the accusa- 
tion that is made against him’ ;1 and he does not seem to have 
produced written evidence from Thurloe in support of his asser- 
tion as to the nature of their agreement, or from Morland to show 
that his accuser was a false witness, though apparently both were 
in his possession.” 

Several historians have been puzzled by the letter, dated 
Thursday 1 March 1659/60, in which Morland declared to Willys : 


I think my self oblig’d (tho a Stranger to you) to be so far assisting to 
your Vindication as to declare and profess, That . . . so far was I from 
being in any Capacity of informing against you that . . . I knew not so much 
as your Name; neither was I ever present at any private Conference 
between you and Mr Secretary Thurloe.* 


Halliwell-Phillips decided that this letter must have been obtained 
by intimidation, and Lingard that it was a forgery ;4 but its 
existence was acknowledged by Morland himself in his letter of 
3 March to Hyde ;* and it does not appear from his account to 
have been other than freely given, presumably as a device to 
avert suspicion from himself. He mentions that he has seen a 
letter from Thurloe also clearing Willys, and that after reading it 
he told Sir Richard that ‘ it was rather a ground of jealousy upon 
him than any thing else’, but that ‘indeed what Morland had 
written was something ’.6 Willys, however, does not seem to have 
made any use of Morland’s vindication or any attempt to disguise 
the fact of their acquaintance ; though he stated in his letter of 
7/17 April to Hyde that his ‘ old friend ’, apparently Monck,’ had 
twice heard Thurloe avow that his former intercourse had been 
‘upon another score than your Lordship and all abroad imagined ’. 
The notes of his defence in the State Papers contain no reference 
either to Morland’s letter or Thurloe’s, nor any indication of 
Monck’s evidence, though his representations in Willys’s favour 
are mentioned in Hyde’s endorsement of Sir Richard’s petition 
for pardon.® 


1 State Papers, Dom., Chas. xlviii, fo. 195. It is probable, however, that his refer- 
ence to Morland’s attempt to draw him into the plot for a supposed surprise of a port 
was made in answer to a question on this subject. 

? Clarendon MS. Ixx, fo. 85. * Echard, History, p. 727. 

* Halliwell-Phillips, Life of Sir Samuel Morland, p. 9; Lingard, Hist. of England 
(ed. 1849), viii. 580 n. 

5 Clarendon MS. Ixx, fo. 85. ® He is writing as ‘ Gibs ’ in the third person. 

7? Villiers wrote a week later that Willys’s affair was ‘ in other hands ’ (Clarendon 
MS. Ixxi, fo. 253); and Monck, who seems to have been consulted about Thurloe’s 
offers of service (Thurloe’s Papers, vii. 897), reported in Willys’s favour before 29 April 
9 May (Egerton MS. 2549. fo. 24, endorsement.) 5 Egerton MS. 2549, fo. 24. 
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This is enough to show that the notes do not form a complete 
statement, but a still more surprising omission is the justification 
of Willys’s relations with Thurloe on the ground that his com- 
mission authorized him to treat with any of the king’s enemies if 
he should think it advisable, and as he had been particularly 
commanded to undertake one such negotiation, he thought it 
would be acceptable, when Thurloe gave him the opportunity, 
to take advantage of it.1_ These points are made in the first letter 
of explanation sent by Villiers, and their omission later is the more 
remarkable because royalists of unquestioned loyalty seem to have 
entered freely upon such negotiations without reporting the earlier 
stages.2 Willys’s insistence on the ‘ power that was sent to him... 
to discours with persons’ was technically therefore a strong 
position, but it proved to be worse than useless against judges 
already convinced of his guilt ; though it is not clear whether 
this led to his abandonment of it, or to a partial report of his 
examination.® 

This omission of the justification for his intrigue, together with 
the omission from the Calendar of Domestic Papers of his declara- 
tion that Barret’s letters were forged, so completely destroys 
Willys’s defence that it is not surprising that his guilt has been 
regarded as established. His petition ‘that your Majesty’s 
royall charity and forgiveness would extend itself as well to the 
frailtys of your friends as the malice of your enemys ’ has actually 
been taken as a confession, but Hyde’s endorsement, ‘ the Peti- 
cioner doth not acknowledge his great offence’, shows that he 
maintained his innocence to the last ; and, damaging as some of 
his expressions may be made to appear, it would be rash to con- 
clude from them that he was guilty of more than the errors of 
judgement which he admitted. Even for these there was some- 
thing to be said. In his letter of 7/17 April 1660, while acknow- 
ledging the indiscretion of delaying to inform the king, he urged 
that it would have been still more indiscreet to break his word to 
Thurloe at the outset of the renewal of their intercourse : ‘ If I had 
done, my negociation would have ended that very minute, he 
being too nice to endure a second, and too powerful to be con- 
tended with had he taken the least pique after my first intrigue.’ 
And he claimed at his examination that the agreement of 1657 had 


1 Clarendon MS. Ixvii, fo. 52. The allusion is apparently to the attempt on Monck’s 
fidelity, which he was repeatedly urged to undertake (ibid. liii, fo. 120; lvi, fo. 180; 
lix, fos. 72, 123), and seems to show that he was still feeling sore over the censure that 
had been passed upon his reluctance (ibid. lvii, fo. 219; Clarendon State Papers, 
iii. 411, 463). 

* Evelyn, Diary, 10 December 1659 to 22 January 1660; Clarendon State Papers, 
iii. 525. 

* See the complaint of Francis Gray about suppression of evidence by reporters 
(State Papers, Dom., Interregnum, Com. for Advance of Money, A. 100, no. 46, fo. 72). 
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been of service to the royalists ; though his statement that Thurloe 
had ‘ shown him his danger ’ before making the offer may perhaps 
be thought to betray some uneasiness. This, however, cannot 
fairly be regarded as a sign of guilt, since it is not impossible that 
the use of his commission to some extent as a private safeguard 
might have troubled the conscience of an officer sensitive on a 
point of honour ; and there is abundant evidence that, until the 
production of Barret’s letters, this was the kind of man that all 
his acquaintance believed Willys to be.1_ The chancellor’s corre- 
spondence between August 1659 and May 1660 is perpetually 
occupied with the difficulty of breaking ‘ the Idoll of that man’s 
reputation ’;? and it is noteworthy that the unconverted were 
those who had had the best opportunities for discovering his 
quality. Honywood, his friend from infancy,* Monck, in whose 
company he had served as ensign,’ and the Sealed Knot, who had 
worked with him for years, saw nothing incredible in his alleged 
belief that, though Thurloe had denounced him, he was bound by 
his promise of secrecy until his formal release, or in his readiness 
temporarily to sacrifice for the king’s service even his cherished 
renown.® Such strong testimony of character ought not to be 
without weight in a case where the guilt of the accused cannot be 
regarded as satisfactorily established. 

There is no doubt that Willys could have given to Thurloe 
Ormonde’s address in London in 1658, and withheld it ; there is 
no evidence, except Morland’s statement, that he gave information 
of Ormonde’s arrival ; and it is difficult to account for his close 
imprisonment in the spring and summer of 1658 on the hypothesis 
that he was a valuable spy in the government service. Nor is it 
easy to explain his denunciation in June 1659, if he were likely to 
be useful to the council of state ; for the fact that Morland sent 
the ‘ originals of Willis his letters ’ to the king by a secret agent 
of the government, although he was in communication with the 
royalist courier Norwood, makes it appear improbable that he was 
acting without the council’s knowledge.* It is quite clear from 

1 Clarendon MSS. Ixi, fo. 296 ; Ixvi, fo. 317d; Nicholas Papers, iv. 169. It should 
be noted that Willys had never compounded (State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, xlviii, 
fo. 195). The colonel mentioned in Whitelock’s Memorials was not Sir Richard, as 
Mr. Airy believes (Burnet, Own Time, i. 117 n.), but his youngest brother William, 
a colonel of horse in Charles I’s army, who had received his training in the French 
service (M. I. at Fen Ditton; Add. MS. 18982, fo. 34; Com. for Compounding G., 
exciv, fos. 174, 177). 

* Clarendon State Papers, iii. 562, 573, 574, 582, 584; Clarendon MSS. lxiv, fos. 89, 
220, 319 ; Ixv, fos. 170, 184d; Ixvi, fos. 214, 317d; Ixvii, fos. 31, 149, 202, 239, 299 d. 
3 Prerog. Court, Cant. Wills, 28 Ridley. * Echard, History, p. 727. 

5 Clarendon MSS. Ixiv, fo. 89; Ixix, fos. 52, 140. Willys’s care for his reputation 
was well known (Thomasson Tracts, E. 311, no. 27; Symonds’ Diary, pp. 269, 270) : 
and Morland represented him in 1660 as being concerned as much about the ‘ Blott on 


his posterity ° as his personal danger (Clarendon MS. lLxx, fo. 85). 
* Morland afterwards asserted that he and Henshaw had combined to dupe their 
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the intelligence accounts that Willys cannot have been paid £1,200 
a year or even ‘ a large pension ’ by Cromwell ; and there is nothing 
to disprove his statement that he had never received money ‘ for 
the betraying of any thing ’, since the only evidence for his identi- 
fication with the Mr. Barret mentioned in the accounts of 1659 
appears to have been forged. Along with the authenticity of the 
existing Barret. letters the direct evidence that he had ever been a 
government informer disappears ; and it is unlikely, if these are 
forgeries, that the lost letter described by Clarendon was genuine. 
There is nothing against him except the nature of his explanation ; 
but that Thurloe made overtures to him in 1657 is notso unlikely as 
has been supposed,! since it was in the interest of the protector’s 
service to get into touch with the Sealed Knot; it is not im- 
probable that the first offer would have been tentative or seem- 
ingly innocuous ; and there is nothing to show that it was other 
than that stated by Willys, since Thurloe’s knowledge of royalist 
plots is sufficiently explained by his information from other 
sources. The acceptance of these terms was in accordance with 
Sir Richard’s commission ; and its rashness, though extraordinary 
in him, is not inadequately explained by the additional motives of 
fear and chagrin at which he hinted. His story, though repeated 
during several months, remained unchanged in essentials ;? it 
does not appear to conflict with known facts ; and its credibility 
is supported by a remarkably strong testimony to his good 
character. 

Morland’s narrative, on the other hand, is inconsistent with 
ascertainable facts and even with his own statements ; and its 
purpose might easily be determined were it clear in whose interest 
he was working at the time of his denunciation of Willys ; for 
there can be no doubt that he was a double spy. Of all the docu- 
ments in Thurloe’s papers ascribed to Willys, only two will bear 
the test of a close examination: the letter from ‘ Henry Hart’, 
intercepted in 1653, and the copy of Hyde’s letter, possibly seized 
in 1658 ; ? but in Morland’s. undisguised hand there are copies of 
letters from Brussels written ten months after his supposed con- 
version to the king’s cause,‘ and it is clear from the address that 
they were not transcripts made in the office, or for the copyist’s 
employers: but Henshaw, released for espionage and suspected by Scott (ante, xii. 
123), would have been a most unsafe messenger unless the government had consented 
to his errand. 

' Firth, Last Years of the Protectorate, i. 30. 

* The notes dated May 1660 represent him as knowing that Thurloe had combined 
with Morland to ‘ post’ him; but though this appears as a narrative of fact (State 
Papers, Dom., Chas. II, xviii, no. 195), it was not improbably a statement of the opinion 
mentioned in the letter of February (Clarendon MS. Ixix, fo. 52). There is no other 
Variation. 

* Rawlinson MSS. A. ix, fo. 165; lvi, fo. 55; see supra, p. 36. 

* Ibid. A. Ixiii, fo. 232 ; Ixvii, fo. 129. 
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own convenience, but were forwarded by him to Thurloe. One 
of these, dated 3/13 March 1659/60, gives notice of the king’s 
intention to accompany his brothers on their journey to Breda, 
as far as Antwerp; but though it must have been obvious that 
his escape thence into Dutch territory would not be difficult, the 
information is perhaps hardly accurate enough to be used as 
proof that Morland was working against the royalists. On the 
other hand, his encouragement of vain hopes! and his failure to 
warn Massey in July 1659, the vagueness of his reports to Hyde 
coupled with his anxiety to be kept informed of the king’s plans,” 
and his efforts during the winter of 1659-60 to create distrust of 
Monck in the king and chancellor, do not suggest devotion to 
the royal interest ; while it is a suspicious circumstance that 
Barret’s reports to Thurloe concerned the party with which he was 
most closely in touch and increased in value after the denunciation 
of Willys and the settlement of his own correspondence with Hyde. 
It would be pleasant to believe that he was the mysterious agent 
whose valuable information, transmitted through his old chief, 
was the means of saving Thurloe from proscription by the repub- 
licans ; but the existing intelligence sent in this way was given 
upon the secretary’s brief return to office, and his description of 
him to Hyde, as intriguing to the last to prevent the Restoration,' 
forms a strong contrast with Thurloe’s own efforts on behalf of 
St. John. This description, however, was made when the Restora- 
tion was clearly inevitable, and does not prove that Morland was 
not instrumental in reconciling the republicans to Thurloe in the 
early summer of 1659, when it was still uncertain that the Crom- 
wellian party had finally lost their ascendancy. It is probable that 
in the event of their return to power he would have wished to 
secure his old post under Thurloe, though it was of less importance 
than that which he counted on obtaining at the Restoration under 
the less active supervision of Nicholas ;* and neither offered so 
dazzling a prospect as that of becoming chief secretary, of which— 
according to his own account—he had hopes if the republicans 
remained in power.® As far as can be ascertained, his aim after 
Cromwell’s death was to keep in touch with all parties and to secure 
his own position ; and in these circumstances he is more likely 
to have been working in June 1659 for the republicans, who had 
just seized power, than for the king, who was only a future possi- 
bility. 

Thurloe’s part in these transactions remains obscure : how far 


1 Clarendon MSS. Ixi, fo. 221; Ixii, fo. 191. 

2 Ibid. \xviii, fos. 65, 104, 146; lyxi, fos. 34, 84, 169. It is clear that his curiosity 
was not ungratified (ibid. Ixvi, fo. 181). 

3 Ibid. 1xx, fos. 85, 132, 203; Ixxi, fo. 34. * Ibid. \xxi, fos. 34, 35. 

5 Nicholas Papers, iv. 257. ® Clarendon MS. Ixxi, fo. 95. 
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he was aware of his former subordinate’s game, and whether he 
concealed Barret’s letters intentionally, or merely gathered them 
up with the office papers among which Morland had left them, 
are unanswered questions. Morland’s description of him as irre- 
concilable was no doubt interested, for Thurloe’s pardon and 
appointment to office would have lessened his chance of the 
second secretary of state’s place. Willys, though not untroubled 
by doubts of Thurloe’s good faith, seems to have believed in 1659 
that he might be persuaded to support the royal cause; but 
Willys was as much interested in proving his negotiations sincere 
as Morland was in showing the contrary, since he supposed that 
his reputation depended on the proof. Thurloe’s own evidence is 
unfortunately lacking ; the chief references in his papers to this 
intrigue are to be found in Hyde’s intercepted correspondence, and 
we have only Morland’s word for the existence of his letter clearing 
Willys ; but as there is nothing to show that the agreement of 
1657 went farther than Willys stated, so there is no evidence 
that the negotiations of 1659-60 were other than the natural out- 
come of the terms he described. It is, however, clear that the full- 
ness and accuracy of Thurloe’s knowledge of royalist plans in no 
instance depended upon information received from Willys ; and 
the verdict in this case, if not definitely ‘ not guilty ’, should at 
least be ‘ not proven ’, since the most reasonable certainties that 


emerge from the mass of evidence are that Morland’s credibility 
as a witness is scarcely higher than that of Titus Oates, and that 
Thurloe’s organization of intelligence, so justly yet so mistakenly 
admired by his contemporaries, needed no such ‘ masterpiece ’ of 
corruption as they believed.* Marjory HOoLiines. 


' My thanks are due to Miss O'Farrell for references to the uncalendared State 
Papers at the Public Record Office, and for many transcripts; to Mrs. Cameron and 
the bursar of Caius for information from Fen Ditton ; to Miss Churchill and Mr. Mar- 
chant, who sent me photographs of finger-marked papers at Lambeth and in the Record 
Office ; to the assistant commissioner of police, who examined these photographs and 
those taken by the Clarendon Press of letters in the Bodleian Library ; and to Mr. H. 
Gaster of Lloyd’s Bank, Strand, for his advice in regard to Barret’s writing. 
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Fohn Bagnell Bury 


YJNHE editor has asked me to write something about the contri- 

_ bution made by the late Professor Bury to medieval Greek 
history. I doso with the feelings of a modest worker in one branch 
of that complicated subject towards him who was il maestro di 
color che sanno in so many branches of it. By his notes to his 
edition of Gibbon he showed a mastery of the original polyglot 
sources and of the latest international explanations of the vast 
period covered by his famous predecessor. In his History of the 
Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene he described at length 
that section of Gibbon’s theme which extends from 395 to 800. 
In its sequel, the History of the Eastern Roman Empire from the 
Fall of Irene to the Accession of Basil I, he depicted with still 
greater wealth of detail two-thirds of the ninth century, and in 
his revised History of the Later Roman Empire from the Death of 
Theodosius I to the Death of Justinian he gave what he himself 
believed to be ‘a fuller account of the events of’ Justinian’s 
‘reign than’ was to be found ‘ in any other, single work ’. Into 
his Naval Policy of the Roman Empire in Relation to the Western 
Provinces and his lecture on The Constitution of the Later Roman 
Empire he condensed the results of years of research. He was 
capable of large generalizations, and as a masterly summary 
of a whole period may be cited his Introduction to the fourth 
volume of The Cambridge Medieval History, of which he was the 
architect. Yet he could treat of minute points of language or 
topography with copious erudition: witness his paper on Magistri 
Scriniorum in the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
If his style lacked the caustic epigrams and brilliant para- 
doxes of Gibbon, and if he had not the personal acquaintance 
with Greek affairs which makes Finlay’s judgements of men and 
measures so valuable, he had, unlike Grote, Thirlwall, and a 
host of Stubengelehrte, visited the places of which he wrote. He 
was well-equipped linguistically for coping with his cosmopolitan 
subject, and had acquired the great advantage of being able to 
read the voluminous Russian literature about it. I remember 
hearing him discuss a Slavonic manuscript of the Vatican Library 
with M. Rizoff, then Bulgarian minister in Rome, and his name 
was known throughout the learned circles of the Hellenic, Slav, 
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and Roumanian East. His edition of Freeman’s Historical Geo- 
graphy of Europe showed his geographical knowledge. If in his 
treatment of the ecclesiastical questions which agitated the 
Eastern Empire he is less sympathetic and less satisfactory 
than Paparrhegopoulos, that is because, while a foreigner can 
understand, only a Greek can feel the vital importance of such 
questions to Hellenism. When I recently asked a Greek whether 
the sponge-fishers of Kalymnos were really interested in the 
question of separating the Dodekannesos as an autocephalous 
church from the Oecumenical Patriarchate, he replied that, 
where there were no politics, ecclesiastical questions took their 
place. So it was at Byzantium. 

Professor Bury’s first essay in medieval Greek history consisted 
of the three articles which he published in The Journal of Hellenic 
Studies for 1886-8 on The Lombards and Venetians in Euboia. 
If there be one portion of the Frankish domination in Greece 
more confused and obscure than another, it is the history of the 
triarchs and hexarchs in that island, the physical configuration 
of which, as I have noticed while visiting their castles, lends itself 
to a tripartite division. Hopf unearthed most of what is known 
about this strange adventure of a Veronese family on the distant 
and turbulent Euripos; but he buried his treasure in the for- 
bidding catacombs of a trackless, formless, unindexed encyclo- 
paedia, and in a monograph on Karystos, of which the much 
improved and augmented Italian translation was not accessible 
to Professor Bury. Nevertheless, with considerable labour, he 
presented the raw materials accumulated by the German scholar 
in a readable, comprehensive form, to which the heraldic know- 
ledge of M. Tipaldos could now furnish illustrations from the 
escutcheons in the museum at Chalkis. In the domain of Frankish 
Greek history Professor Bury also gave the weight of his great 
authority to the present writer’s confutation in this Review ' of 
Hopf’s derivation of the name of Navarino from the Navarrese 
Company by an article in Hermathena ;? in which he also wrote 
on subjects outside the scope of this article. He likewise lectured 
on that fascinating subject, Romances of Chivalry on Greek Soil. 

He was a voluminous contributor to historical periodicals. 
In this Review, besides his article on Prehistoric Ionians,? he 
published Roman Emperors from Basil II to Isaac Komnenés,! 
The Chronology of Theophylaktos Simokatta,® Tapacdoedys,6 The 
Relationship of the Patriarch Photius to the Empress Theodora,’ The 
Roman Empire in A.D. 600,8 The Ceremonial Book of Constantine 


' Ante, xx. 307 (reprinted in Essays on the Latin Orient, p. 107). 

* Vol. xiii, no. xxxi, 1905. 3 Ante, xv. 288. 
* Ante, iv. 41, 251. 5 Ante, iii. 310. 
* Ante, vi. 152. Ante, v. 255. ® Ante, ix. 315. 
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Porphyrogennetos,| The Embassy of John the Grammarian,? The 
Bulgarian Treaty of A.D.814 and the Great Fence of Thrace,’ and the 
date of the Notitia of Constantinople.4 From the outset, he was one 
of the collaborators with Krumbacher in the Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift, to the first number of which, published in 1892, he contri- 
buted a paper on The Identity of Thomas the Slavonian. This was 
followed in the same periodical by A Source of Symeon Magister ; 
Some Notes on the Text of Anna Comnena ; the Date of the Battle 
of Singara; A Greek Word in the Liber Pontificalis ; Iohannes 
Malalas : the Text of the Codex Baroccianus; a brief German note, 
Zu einer Stelle der Chronik des Theophanes ; Inedita Nicephori 
Blemmydae and An Unpublished Poem of Nicephorus Blemmydes ; 
The Ilapddevoos of Ioannes Geometres ; the use in Theophanes of 
"Auddrepor for mavres and An Unnoticed MS. of Theophanes ; The 
Oracle in Procopius B.G.; a long article on The Treatise De admini- 
strando imperio, subsequently translated into Croatian ; and The 
Chronological Cycle of the Bulgarians. His last article published 
in that periodical ® was in 1912 on The Great Palace of Constanti- 
nople. The Journal of Hellenic Studies, besides five articles 
on classical subjects, published from him two on the medieval 
period, The Nika Riot and Mutasim’s March through Cappadocia 
in A.D. 838, in addition to the above-mentioned three on 
Euboia.® The Annual of the British School at Athens contains his 
valuable Note on the Metre of the Inscriptions in Popular Greek 
on the monument of the charioteer Porphyrios at Constantinople.’ 
The British Academy Supplementary Papers for 1911 include his 
long essay on The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth 
Century with a Revised Text of the Kletorologion of Philotheos. 
Besides this last, five volumes of the series of Byzantine Texts 
were published under his editorship between 1898 and 1904. 
He also printed with short notes in the T'exts for Students, under the 
title of The Early History of the Slavonic Settlements in Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and Serbia, the eight chapters of Constantine Porphyro- 
gennetos, which have played so large a part in Balkan history, but 
pointed out the inaccuracy of the imperial author’s statement 
that the Slavonic occupation of what is now Jugoslavia took place 
in the reign of Heraclius, whereas it had already happened in 
the sixth century, and Heraclius, by a common diplomatic device, 
merely recognized a fait accompli. So, centuries hence, an historian 
of the Balkans might write that Austria-Hungary first occupied 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina in 1908—the year of the formal 
annexation—instead of in 1878. 


? Ante, xxii. 209, 417. 2 Ante, xxiv. 296. 

3’ Ante, xxv. 276. 4 Ante, xxxi. 442. 

> B.Z.i. 55, 572; ii. 76; v. 302, 570; vi. 219, 508, 526; vii. 134; x. 418; xiv. 612; 
xv. 45, 517; xix. 127; xxi. 210. 

6 J. H.S. xvii. 92; xxix. 120. 7 B.S. A. xvii. 88. 
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No account of Professor Bury’s work would be complete with- 
out allusion to the assistance rendered him by his wife, who wrote 
the chapter on Byzantine art in one of his books, to whom he 
dedicated another in graceful Greek elegiacs, and who was his 
companion on many journeys connected with his historical studies. 

Professor Bury, as he himself said, and as Mr. Norman 
Baynes pointed out in his detailed note on the historian’s last 
great work,! made no pretence to write a Kulturgeschichte of 
Byzantium : he thought that a long time must elapse before that 
could be done. But he dealt incidentally with the literature and 
social life of the period, which he had so thoroughly examined 
from the political, administrative, and military standpoints. 
Unlike some explorers of the lesser frequented epochs of history, 
he did not lose his sense of proportion and believe that what was 
little known was therefore magnificent, and that what was 
Byzantine or Bulgarian was necessarily beautiful! He was under 
no illusions about Byzantine literature ; the editor of Pindar and 
the lecturer on The Ancient Greek Historians knew the great 
writers of Hellas too well to proclaim that he had found a hitherto 
neglected masterpiece among the tomes of the Byzantine theo- 
logians or the deplorably edited volumes of the Bonn Corpus. 
He pronounced the judgement that despite, or because of their 
learning and their diligent study of the classical texts, the scholars 
of Byzantium have not bequeathed a single original work of 
genius to posterity. Venturing in a foot-note upon very dangerous 
ground for the foreign critic, he compared Photios with the late 
leader of the ‘ purist’ school in modern Greek literature. But 
the ‘ vulgar’ language of T7'he Chronicle of the Morea is no more 
inspiring or inspired than the elaborate sentences of the classically 
educated historians of Byzantium. This does not, however, 
detract from the historical value of the events narrated in prosaic 
verses by the one and in stilted and frigid prose by the other, nor 
alter the fact that there was as much difference of personality 
between Byzantine as between other historians, so that some, like 
Phrantzés, were men who had helped to make the history which 
they described, while others were rhetoricians embroidering a 
second-hand story. Professor Bury pronounced Procopius to be 
‘the most excellent Greek historian since Polybius ’, and explained 
the savage attacks of the Secret History by the fact that its author 
had become a disappointed place-hunter who wrote for strictly 
family consumption a book not to be published, if at all, till long 
after the death of all the persons concerned. To the tardy gratifi- 
cation of the place-hunter’s ambition he attributes the palinode 
in the Buildings. This explanation shows Procopius to have been 
a man of strong intellect but despicable character, a not infre- 


1 Journ. Rom. Stud. xii. 207. 
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quent combination. Besides its historical value, as Professor 
Bury gratefully wrote, we owe to Byzantine erudition the pre- 
servation of the manuscripts of the classics. 

While Gibbon liked to force upon the reader a sketch of his 
characters drawn with a few sarcastic strokes by himself, his 
successor’s aim was rather to provide the student with the 
materials for forming his own judgement. Such was his treat- 
ment of those interesting and debatable personalities, Chrysos- 
tom, Justinian, Theodora, and Photius. He said of Chrysostom 
that ‘ he interpreted Christianity in a socialistic sense which has 
not generally been countenanced or encouraged by the Church ’. 
He wrote like a statesman that Justinian’s ‘ capital error’ was 
the common fallacy that a ruler who extends his frontiers in- 
creases the happiness of his subjects; his account of Theodora 
is singularly judicial: he depicts, to borrow a phrase from 
M. Diehl, ‘ the Theodora of history, not that of the Secret History’. 
He admires ‘the encyclopaedic learning’, but refrains from 
summing up the ‘ only half-revealed personality ’ of Photius. 

He paid special attention to Bulgarian history, and was the 
first English historian to make use of the Russian excavations at 
Aboba, which revealed the existence of the first Bulgarian capital 
at Pliska. He wrote several learned appendixes dealing with moot 
points regarding Bulgaria by the light of facts discovered since 
the publication of the classic work of Jireéek, whose attempt to 
claim Cyril and Methodius as Slavs he rejected. He summed up 
the rival views held about the Slavozic invasions of Greece, and 
pointed out how the not improbable forecast in 800 of a Bulgarian 
Constantinople holding the hegemony of the Balkan peninsula was 
signally falsified. His researches extended as far north as Hungary 
and Russia and as far west as Venice. 

His life coincided with the revival of Byzantine studies. The 
days are over when even scholars thought that Greek history 
ended with Alexander, or, at the latest, with the Roman conquest, 
and talked scornfully of ‘the Lower Empire’. He was one of 
a galaxy of Byzantine scholars, who from Munich, Paris, Athens, 
Bucharest, and other parts of the Continent have illumined those 
no longer ‘ dark ages ’. And in his own country there are younger 
men ready to bear the torch which he took from Finlay and carried 
so long and so brilliantly. 

Living in Athens, I have taken the opportunity of seeking the 
opinions of distinguished living Greek Byzantinologists about 
Professor Bury’s work. Professor Kl]. Amantos writes : 


Bury is chronologically the third of the three great English historians 
who have occupied themselves with Byzantine history : Gibbon, Finlay, 
Bury. He is, however, more objective than the other two, examines politi- 
cal events with broader views, more coldly and more accurately, and con- 
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sequently is juster. For this reason he is as an historian superior, in my 
opinion, to his two great predecessors. 


Professor A. M. Andreades says : 


I have repeatedly expressed the opinion that no contemporary his 
torian has rendered greater services to Byzantinology than Bury. He com- 
bined the two rare and usually contradictory gifts of general ideas and of 
minute research into the sources, for which reason his Byzantine history 
is as useful to the reader who desires to have simply a complete idea of the 
fortunes of the Eastern Empire, as are his learned notes on the Kletoro- 
logion of Philotheos to the scholar who feels the necessity of inquiring into 
the details of its administration. 


Professor Nikos A. Bees writes : 


His death constitutes a real loss for science in general and especially 
for Byzantinology. The deceased scholar was heartily devoted to Byzan- 
tine studies and as a worker in that field was always objective in the true 
sense of the word. Especially I esteem his contributions to the internal 
history of Byzantium, to the geography and ethnology of the countries 
formerly subject to it, and to the civilizing influence of the Byzantines on 
the rest of the world. Byzantinology will certainly place the late Professor 
Bury among its patriarchs. 


M. Ph. I. Koukoules, secretary of the Society of Byzantine 
Studies, of which Professor Bury was an honorary member, thus 
expresses himself : 


Byzantinologists in Greece—unfortunately the works of the late his- 
torian are not sufficiently known to a wider circle, because they have not 
been translated into Greek—have the following opinion about Bury. He 
worthily continued the great English historical tradition, avoiding certain 
prejudiced opinions of his predecessors on the Byzantine world. The late 
historian was in a position above all others to treat of the Byzantine period, 
as having deeply studied ancient Greek history also, about which he like- 
wise wrote. In Bury we admire the unprejudiced judgement, the critical 
spirit, and the endeavour completely to investigate and illuminate from 
various points of view his theme (warlike events, art, legislation, finance, 
army organization, trade, &c.). It was a great advantage for him to have 
under his eye a very rich and new bibliography, and especially to draw 
direct from the sources, which he knew so well, and the information derived 
from which he surely and correctly combined, when treating of most 
difficult questions, such as that of the administration of the Byzantine 
Empire. Besides other studies of his (about Constantine Porphyrogennetos, 
The Naval Policy of the Roman Empire, &c.) his work, The Imperial 
Administrative System in the Ninth Century, will remain a model of such 
publications. By his death there disappears not only one of the best 
historians of Byzantium, but also an excellent investigator of the problems 
of its public life. 


Professor G. A. Soteriou, director of the Byzantine Museum, 
writes : 


The great English historian, who by his works relating to Byzantium 
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revealed new horizons to the study of our medieval Empire, examining the 
various problems connected with it from all standpoiu.s, did not omit the 
question of Byzantine art. The chapters of his History of the Later Roman 
and Eastern Roman Empire devoted to art are remarkable, as stating in 
comprehensive and clear lines the chief characteristic of the art of the 
first period. The first edition of the former book, having in view the works 
known before 1889 and reflecting the views generally held thirty years ago 
about the origin of Byzantine art, mentions the most important charac- 
teristics of the contact of the new art with the Greek and Roman, espe- 
cially regarding architecture, and shows all the creative elements which it 
contributed, quoting the monuments of Constantinople, Ravenna, and 
Salonika. The second edition gives a lively and clear description of St. 
Sophie, and an accurate idea of its construction and ornamentation. In 
describing the great dome, he expresses the newest ideas of Strzygowski 
about its derivation from Armenian examples, in opposition to the opinions 
of Choisy and Rivoira, who sought its origin in the Roman baths or 
nymphaea. It is true that he does not take up a position on the question, 
but this is to his credit as an impartial historian, for the problem still 
divides specialists. Another important contribution is his characterization 
of the Iconoclast controversy in his History of the Eastern Roman Empire. 
Following the general lines of Diehl, he gives a lively picture of all the new 
germs developed in art by the struggle, and pronounces wise opinions, 
derived from a profound knowledge of all the historic presuppositions and 
phenomena of that troublous period. Valuable too are the brilliant pages 
of this same book devoted to the foundations of Theophilus, especially 
regarding the additions, form, and decoration of the Great Palace, about 
which he published a special study, completing in some respects the work 
of Labarte. The luminous thought of the late historian and his impartial 
judgements on art are the characteristic mark of his brilliant work of 
elucidating the degree of civilization and the history of Byzantium, which 
is really the key of European history. 


Professor Adamantiou writes to me: 

I have been working for years at a History of Byzantine Civilization, 
and have often had occasion to consult the works of the distinguished 
Byzantinologist, Professor Bury. Indispensable to every Byzantinologist 
are his History of the Eastern Empire and his edition of Gibbon. It is a pity 
that his History embraces only the first centuries of Byzantium. However, 
he gives us a clear idea of this very difficult era by his comprehensible 
exposition and deep knowledge of the sources. The new edition of the great 
English historian Gibbon is of the greatest assistance to students of Byzan- 
tine history. I consider Gibbon’s work, although such a long time has 
elapsed since its publication, as the feundation of all Byzantine research. 
It is written with such grace, with such breadth of judgement, that it will 
remain a classic. Bury, by his supplements, his introduction, and additions, 
has renewed this work and made it an important instrument of research. 
If, besides Bury’s other smaller works, be mentioned his excellent essay on 
Byzantine Administration, all friends of Byzantium will realize what a 
prominent position your distinguished compatriot holds in Byzantine 
scholarship as a whole. WILLIAM MILLER. 





Notes and Documents 


A Benedictine Opponent of John Wyclif 


Tue following document is taken from a manuscript in the 
library of the dean and chapter of Durham, MS. C. iv. 25, which 
was described in Thomas Rud’s catalogue, but in a superficial and 
rather contemptuous manner,' and with the unhappy judgement 
that it was written not much before the year 1500. The manu- 
script was appreciated by Raine, who made use of it in his Priory 
of Coldingham.2 It is a paper book, originally belonging to the 
chancery of Durham cathedral priory.* The main part‘ of the 
book consists of a collection of real letters, evidently intended to 
serve as models of form, and arranged, according to subject, in 
classes, such as Excusatoria, Supplicatoria, Deprecatoria, Congratu- 
latoria. On fo. 24 is the following descriptive note : 


.L. Registrum papireum diversarum literarum de officio cancellarie mona- 
chorum Dunelmie quondam Rob. de Langchestr cancellarii & postea 
feretrarii Dunelmie. 


Robert de Langchestre occurs as librarius as early as 1381,5 and 
about 2 February 1391/2 he retired ab officio librarie ad officium 
feretrarie.® It seems that the offices of librarian and chancellor, 
if not identical, were at least held together in this and other 
instances.’ The collection of letters was therefore presumably 
compiled at some date before the year 1392. The date of compila- 
tion is important, for on it depends the accuracy of the intro- 


1 Rud writes of the letters : quae accuratius examinare non videbatur operae pretium 
quod non magno usui hodie esse possint. Codicum MSS. Eccles. Cath. Dunelm. Catalogus 
(1825), p. 310. 

* Surtees Society, 12 (1841), p. xiii. 

* For a complete list of books in this chancery in 1421 see Catalogi Veteres, Surtees 
Society, vol. 7 (1838), p. 123. 

* Fos. 18Y-89°; the other contents of the book are: fos. 1-18, part of a Latin-English 
vocabulary ; fos. 90-112, a treatise on the dictamen (cf. J. and P. in the 1421 list), 
followed by more letters. 5 Durham Register II, fo. 196. 

* Catalogi Veteres, p. 10. Langchestre retired from the office of feretrar in 1397 
(Durham Account Rolls, Surtees Society, vol. 100 (1898), p. 444), and in 1402-3 was at 
Finchale (Priory of Finchale, Surtees Soc., vol. 6 (1837), p. exxvi). 

* The names of librarians, together with those of the bishop and the prior, occur 
as headings in Register II (fos. 170, 196, 197), in such a way as to suggest that they 
had charge of the register; and conversely, it was the chancellor, John Wessington, 
in 1409, who had to send books to Oxford (Catal. Vet., p. 40). 
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ductory rubric, which is in some ways more explicit than the 
letter itself. 

The train of events described in the letter may be summarized 
as follows. In the last provincial or general chapter of the Black 
Monks, the presidents had imposed upon John de A. the duty of 
replying to the opinions of John Wyclif, as the rubric explains, by 
undertaking certain ‘ scholastic acts ’, a phrase apparently imply- 
ing John de A.’s own inception, or a part in that of some one else. 
On the other hand, this duty was found to be a dangerous one to 
execute, not only on account of the offence which would be given 
to certain persons, and the existing unpopularity of the ‘ posses- 
sioned ’ monks (as opposed to the mendicants), but also because 
members of the king’s council had definitely forbidden John de A. 
to take part in any controversy which might lead to schism or 
disturbance. Under the circumstances, the prior took it upon 
himself to prevent John from carrying out the presidents’ orders, 
an action which naturally called for the present letter of explana- 
tion. It will be seen that it is written by the person directly 
responsible for John’s non-compliance, that is, by the prior [of 
Durham], to one of those who had given John the order (tmponenda 
duxistis), that is, to one of the presidents of the provincial chapter. 

The central figure of this episode, John de A., may most 
probably be identified with John de Acley (Aycliffe), a monk of 
Durham, who heads the socii at Oxford in the Bursars’ Rolls at 
Durham, 1373-4 and 1375-6.! In these and the preceding years, 
it is only one (the senior ?) out of the number of students that is 
mentioned by name, so that John de Acley may have been among 
the unnamed socit any number of years previous to 1373. In 
1377-8 he received from the cell of Wearmouth a ‘ contribution ’ 
of 20s., which perhaps points to inception in theology,” but even 
so can hardly fix the precise date of inception, for the money may 
have been paid in advance or in arrears. It is certain, however, 
that Acley did incept, at some date before his appointment to 
Coldingham Priory. In 1379-80, as sub-prior of Durham, he was 
seeing to the repairs of the Durham house at Oxford : he was also 
sent to obtain the king’s licence for the bishop’s election, and after 
the election at Durham he had to go to London for a short while.® 

He was again in Oxford for some time between March 1380/1 
and September 1382 ;4 but it is another monk, Robert Blaclaw, 


* Durham Account Rolls, Surtees Soc., vol. 103, pp. 579, 582 (Acley: I give the vari- 
ous spellings with the references). There are no proper Durham college rolls until 1389. 

* Jarrow and Wearmouth, Surtees Soc., vol. 29, p. 170 (Aclyff). Cf. the contribution 
from Jarrow to Ughtred de Bolton in 1359 for his inception (ibid. p. 42). 

* Durham Acc. Rolls, pp. 588-9 (Acley). 

* Durham Muniments, 2¢@ 6t® Ebor. 1. Accounts of John of Beryngton. In denariis 
liberatis domino Iohanni de Acley pro clerico suo pro tempore quo stetit Oxon’ lxvi.s. viii.d. 
Cf. Oxford Historical Society, Collectanea, iii. 5, 13. 
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who heads the students in the Bursars’ Rolls, 1380-2.! He next 
appears as Master of Wearmouth, 1387-8, but not in 1388-9.* 
About 1390 or 1391, being then described as sub-prior of Durham 
and doctor of theology, he was made prior of Coldingham, the 
cell of Durham in Scotland,? but was at some period excluded or 
driven out by the Scots, which may account for his appearance 
at Durham as sub-prior in July 1391.5 He does not appear in the 
list of monks at Durham in 1396,° and was certainly at Coldingham 
in 1398-1400 and 1405-6, but was removed to give place to 
another prior in January 1417/18.7 The date of his death is not 
known. From this outline biography, it may be conjectured that 
John de Acley, after previous years of study at Oxford, became 
senior student in 1373, perhaps incepted in 1377-8, that after that 
date he kept up his connexion with the Oxford house, but as an 
administrator rather than as a student. It seems reasonable to 
connect the ‘ scholastic act’ imposed on him by the provincial 
chapter, and therefore the date of the letter, with his presence at 
Oxford between 1373 and 1382, but more especially with the 
earlier part of that period, and his possible inception, 1377-8. 
The letter reveals two new and interesting points. In the first 
place, it shows that the Black Monks, in their provincial chapter, 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to set up an official apologist against 
Wyclif. It is well known that two of Wyclif’s earliest opponents 
were Black Monks, William Binham, of St. Albans, and Ughtred 
of Bolton, of Durham : § and to these, it seems, one may now add 
Ughtred’s fellow monk and fellow student, John de Acley. It is 
unfortunate that evidence of the provincial chapters is scanty in 
these years.® There are references to a chapter at St. Andrew’s, 
Northampton, on 20 September 1372,!° and again at the same 
place on 8 July 1381." The intervening chapters should have fallen 
in 1375 and 1378; and it was just at this time that the customary 
date for the chapter was changed from September to July. 
Secondly, the letter shows the government taking action, not 
as afterwards, for instance in 1382, to suppress heresy, but simply 
as an arbitrator, in the interests of quiet and order, with, if any- 


' Durham Acc. Rolls, pp. 591-2. 

* Jarrow and Wearmouth, pp. 178-9 (Aklyff, Acley). 

* Priory of Coldingham, pp. 62-70 (Acley, Akley, Acliff, Aclyf, Aclyffe). 

* Ibid. pp. 68-75 (Acly). 

* Scriptores Tres., Surtees Soc., vol. 9 (1839), pp. clxiv (Aklyff), clxxiv (Akley). 

* Ibid. pp. clxxviii-ix. 

* Priory of Coldingham, pp. Ixxviii-Ixxx (Ackliff, Acley), p. 89. 

* Answered by Wyclif in his ‘ Determinatio’ (Opera Minora, 1913, pp. 404-30), 
written apparently in autumn, 1374 (Workman, Life of Wyclif, i. 231). 

* There is a gap from 1366 to 1387 in the list of chapters in the Westminster Liber 
Niger Quaternus, fo. 90. 

‘© Worcester Liber Albus, fo. cclxvi. 

" Ibid. fo. ecexviY; Durham Register II, fo. 195. 2 Workman, op. cit. ii. 281. 
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thing, a tendency in favour of Wyclif, since it is his would-be 
opponent whose mouth is stopped. This indicates an early stage 
in Wyclif’s career, when he was still a social and political, rather 
than a theological speculator, and was enjoying the patronage of 
John of Gaunt, whose action we may perhaps see in the official 
prohibition to John de Acley. Such active intervention is not 
likely to have come to Wyclif’s aid later than autumn, 1378, when 
Wyclif seems to have begun to drift away from his alliance with 
the Crown :! and the closest parallel is the interference of the 
king’s mother, through Sir Lewis Clifford, in the Lambeth trial 
in March 1378.2 In the same month there occurred at Oxford 
a curious exhibition of disrespect towards the authority of the 
Crown, in which three monks, of Gloucester, Canterbury, and 
Norwich, were implicated as the ringleaders,® an incident which 
would make the government all the more ready to suppress 
a monastic opponent of Wyclif. If the events of the letter can be 
assigned to the year 1378, they would fit in well with what we 
know of John de Acley’s movements, his connexion with Oxford,! 
and possible inception about this time. If the letter was written 
in the earlier part of 1378, it would then apparently have been in 
1375 that the ‘last chapter’ was held, which ordered Acley’s 
‘scholastic acts’, perhaps as a reply to Wyclif’s then recent 
‘Determination’ against the two monks of St. Albans and 
Durham. But that hypothesis involves a lapse of two and a half 
years before Acley set about his urgent duty, a deiay which seems 
unaccountable and unlikely, though not entirely without parallel : 
one may compare the marked tendency throughout the fifteenth 
century to put off the duty of visitation, ordered in one provincial 
chapter, until within a few months of the next chapter, three years 
later.® This practice no doubt had the practical advantage that the 
visitor could report to the chapter with a fresh memory. There 
is an instance of similar procrastination in levying the tax imposed 
by the chapter. On the other hand, a provincial chapter was due 
in 1378, either in September (according to the usage before 1372) 
or at the beginning of July (according to the usage after 1381), and 
' Workman, Life of Wyclif, i. 314. * Ibid. i. 308 ; Walsingham, i. 356. 


> Workman, op. cit. i. 307; Eulogium Historiarum (Rolls Series, 9), iii. 348-9 ; 
Rymer, Foedera, vii. 188. 

* It must be remembered, however, that there is no reference to any of the students 
at Oxford, in this particular year, in the Durham Bursars’ Rolls, at least in the extracts 
printed in the Surtees Society’s vol. 103. 

5 The visitations usually took place in May or June, the general chapter following 
in July. Examples may be found throughout the Durham Registers of the fifteenth 
century, in the registers of Bury St. Edmunds (Add. MS. 14848), Peterborough (Add. 
MS. 25288), and St. Albans (Registrum Abbatiae Ioh. Whethamstede, vol. ii (R.S. 28), 
pp. 47, 108, 219). 

* The abbot of St. Mary’s, York, had undertaken to collect part of the contribution 
ordered in the chapter in July 1393, but had failed to do so by April 1396 (Westminster 
Abbey Mun. 12388). 
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it seems more likely that the events of the letter followed this, in 
the autumn of 1378. There is a third alternative, that the events 
took place much earlier, soon after the chapter of 1375, but this 
does not agree so well with the chronology of Wyclif’s career. On 
the other hand, the statement as to the king’s personal wishes 
: (regemmet taliter precepisse), if it is to be taken literally, may seem 
more applicable to Edward III than to the youthful Richard II 
W. A. PANTIN. 


Durham Cathedral Library, MS. C. IV. 25, fo. 59v. 


Excusat’ * super inibicione prioris contraria preceptis presidencium vide- 
licet quod magister non replicet contra opiniones I. Wyclef.8 


DAE a ever 


ne eva 


FE ROO. is nomctana v 


Sui recommendacionem cum omnimodis reverencia et honore debitis 
tanto patri. Reverende domine, onera scolasticorum actuum que humeris 
domini Iohannis de A. commonachi nostri ad triennale capitulum nostri 
ordinis ultimo celebratum imponenda duxistis sunt gravia quodammodo 
et ultra forte quam creditis difficiliora, inspecta eorum et illorum quos in 
hac parte offenderet qualitate: nam mundus in maligno positus est * ac 
eciam regulares possessionati patent plus solito despectui et odio apud 
modernos, et quod forcius est ponderandum regiis mandatis obtemperare 
singulos de regno convenit et oportet, nedum secundum ius humanum, 
verum eciam et divinum, cum omnis anima sublimioribus potestatibus sit 
subiecta.® Revera sicut nuper excepimus, domini nostri regis preminentes 
consiliarii dicto domino Iohanni signanter inhibuerunt quod® circa 
opiniones qualescumque in scolis, ex quarum ventilacione scisma vel briga 
in ecclesia Dei posset verisimiliter suboriri, sustinendo vel replicando 
t presumeret sue solicitudinis studium maturare, pretendentes | regemmet* fo. 60 
taliter precepisse. Consideratis autem omnibus que circa premissa fore 
previdimus attendenda, eidem domino Iohanni precepimus firmiter iniun- 
gendo quod huiusmodi opinionibus brigosis et odiosis se nullatenus in- 
misceret vel interponeret suas partes: nam si contrarium faciat, quod 
libenter non sustinebimus, gravamina et pericula ecclesie nostre super- 
ventura ex instinctu malivolorum evidenter poterimus formidare, quibus 
in eventu minus potentes erimus obviare: quod credimus non foret 
: ; vobis placitum, sed honori ordinis nostri occasionaliter derogativum, ac 
| sepefato domino Iohanni quoad nos nominis et condicionis® non medio- 
| ’ criter destructivum. Quocirca quesumus et humili prece deposcimus 

4 quatinus premissis intenta meditacione pensatis prefatum dominum 
Iohannem habere dignemini ab huiusmodi oneribus favorabiliter ex- 
cusatum.® Vestram reverendam paternitatem conservet Altissimus felici- 
ter et longeve. 





3 ; ‘ I desire to express my thanks to the dean and chapter of Durham for per- 
mission to print this document. 


4 * Probably for Excusatoria (sc. litera). The page is headed Excusator’. 

nh / * Rubric. * 1 Joan. v. 19. 5 Rom. xiii. 1. 

: * The meaning of the passage really seems to demand ne or quod . . . non. 

, * Manuscript seems to read regémet. Unless this is a misuse of the suffix -met (‘ the 
king himself’), it must be an error of the copyist, perhaps for regem et. 

n ® sic. 


* Another hand has inserted above the line, et ab huiusmodi iniuncione (sic) 
penitus absolutum. 


SIR EDMUND BERRY GODFREY January 


Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, Woodmonger 


ONE episode in the career of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey appears 
to have escaped the attention of biographers, and as it throws a 
somewhat different light upon his business methods from that 
indicated by contemporary panegyrists I venture to make a note 
of it. As a woodmonger Godfrey carried on an employment which 
Tuke describes as ‘ not oniy creditable but known to be usually 
very gainful to undertakers ’. 


The arts he used [says Tuke] were no other than those of an ingenious 
industry and unreproveable Integrity . . . a right and sound Integrity 
of mind . . . not to be corrupted by any gifts . . . nor to be warp’d or byas’d 
by any sinister Interests, but plain and upright, uninterested and regularly 
conformable to the exactest rules of Justice and Honesty.! 


On one occasion at least Godfrey acted unworthily of this praise 
and incurred severe condemnation. After behaving heroically 
during the terrible year of plague and risking his life frequently 
in the performance of duty, he yielded to the temptation of 
securing excessive profits in his business during the scarcity which 
followed the fire. For, when the ‘Committee touching Coals and 
Fuelling ’ reported in January 1667 to the house of commons on 
the cause of the extraordinary price of coals,? they mentioned 
inter alia 


that Sir Edmund Godfrey, a woodmonger in Westminster, confessed to 
this Committee, when the Woodmongers appeared before them, that he 
and others then sold coals to poor people at 2/- the bushel at his wharf, 
which amounts to £3. 12. 0 per chaldron; though he sustained no loss 
in his coals or fuel by the Fire, as most of the Woodmongers in London did ; 
and his coals, when he bought them, cost but 41/- per chaldron or 47/- at 
the most; and he had one chaldron in every score, and two shovels of 
coals to each Bushel, freely allowed into the Bargain: which thing they 
repute a very great extortion and oppression, especially to poor People, 
and worthy the consideration of this House. 


The house did nothing. Sir Edmund had received knighthood for 
his public-spirited conduct during the plague, and his confession, 
due to whatever cause, together with the censure implied in the 
report, may have been considered sufficient humiliation. he 
experience may have led to such an alteration in his practices as 
woodmonger that ultimately he may have deserved that character 
for upright dealing with which Tuke credits him. 
ELLEN A. McARTHUR. 


1 Memoirs of the Life and Death of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey. 
* House of Commons Journal, viii, p. 676, 15 Jan. 1667. 
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The Last Days of Colonel Despard 


No one has as yet taken the trouble to write a complete history 
of the ‘English Jacobins’, the desperate admirers of the 
French Revolution who did not swerve from their original 
enthusiasm, even after the execution of Louis XVI and the Reign 
of Terror had shocked most of the Whigs into an acquiescence in 
William Pitt’s excommunication of Gallic ideas. How strong was 
the surviving fraction of the party which had once thought of 
fraternizing with the early revolutionaries across the water, we do 
not know. It existed, and individual members of it certainly 
dallied with treason after the declaration of war with France in 
1793. But their numbers and their power to stir up trouble have 
never been estimated. How many readers of ordinary English 
history books have ever heard of Colonel Edward Marcus Despard, 
late governor of British Honduras, whose extraordinary plot to 
set up a ‘Soviet of soldiers and workmen ’, to seize the Tower, 
assassinate the king, and proclaim a republic, caused a momentary 
sensation in London in 1802, but has been completely boycotted 
in most histories of the official Whig sort ? I took the trouble 
some fifteen years ago to exhume the record of this rather grim 
personage, but found very little documentary material to help 
me to complete the picture of his personality and that of the 
soldiers and artisans who went to the gallows with him. 

Quite unexpectedly there came to my hands of late an un- 
published piece of evidence as to the character and bearing of 
Despard from a hitherto unsuggested source. It is a report 
addressed to Lord Pelham, secretary of state for the Home depart- 
ment, by the Rev. William Winkworth, of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, who was acting in 1802 as chaplain of Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol, in which Colonel Despard and his accomplices were confined 
before and after their trial. Attached to it is an extract from 
Mr. Winkworth’s diary concerning the characters and personalities 
of the colonel’s adherents. These papers came to me from Miss 
Catherine Winkworth Mackintosh, of Heathfield, Sussex, whose 
family had inherited them from their mother, a granddaughter 
of the Rev. William Winkworth. Finding them among the docu- 
ments, she recognized their considerable psychological and 
historical interest. 

It is clear that Colonel Despard was a typical eighteenth- 
century figure, a believer like Robespierre in a vague ‘ Supreme 
Being ’, and a contemner of all established forms of religion, and 
obviously of all governments that he chanced to dislike. It may 
be remembered that, at his trial, it had been expected that he 
would either dispute all the evidence against him as suborned 
perjury, or else declare himself openly a revolutionist, who believed 
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in the right to use force against tyrants in power. He did neither, 
refusing either to deny that there had been a plot, or to justify 
it on first principles. He simply pleaded his undoubted good 
service of many years in the army, and refused to explain the 
mysterious colloquies with discontented soldiers and others at 
which he had been proved to have been present. He produced 
Lord Nelson as a witness to his excellent conduct in the expedition 
to Nicaragua in 1779, but would give no explanation of the reasons 
for which he had been imprisoned in 1798-9, or of any of his 
recent political activities. There can, I think, be no doubt that 
he was a typical British Jacobin, and a most dangerous personage. 


C. W. C. Oman. 
z. 


(MS. begins without heading—a rough draft without title or preamble— 
but obviously addressed to the Home Secretary) 
My Lord 

Having this day officially attended the execution of Col: Despard and 
his Associates, and supposing that your Lordship might wish to be ac- 
quainted with their behaviour during the time they have been under my 
ministerial care, I beg leave to submit the following statement for your 
Lordship’s perusal. 

My first visit to the Colonel was on the day the Special Commission was 
opened. Having introduced myself as the Chaplain, I said I supposed he 
was too much engaged in preparing for his trial to attend anything else. 
He answered, ‘I have always through life made a point of doing my own 
business myself, though on the present occasion I shall have Counsel ’. 

I understood him to mean that he would dispense with my assistance, 
and said ‘ I did not then come so much with reference to the duties of my 
office, as to see whether he had all the accommodations his situation would 
admit of’. He replied he had expressed his obligations to me for my 
attention to him in this respect, and thinking that I felt hurt at his first 
address, repeatedly apologized and wished me to believe that he had a 
respect for my office ; and also mentioned that he had read a great deal 
of Theology and that he had made up his mind on religious matters. I 
thought it prudent at that time to avoid all controversy, and was taking 
my leave by offering my assistance to procure him such comforts as were 
in my power, when he asked whether the Judge had delivered his charge. 
I ans‘ yes, and that the Grand Jury were then sitting on his case.—His 
behaviour on this and every other occasion was very polite.! 

The day after his trial, I sent him a note, intimating that, if he was not 
too fatigued, I would pay him a visit, or would wait upon him the next day. 
After two attendances, I got an interview. The usual salutations being 
past, I asked him whether, being an Irishman, he had not been educated 
in the Roman Catholic Religion, in which case he might have a Priest to 
attend him, otherwise I was come to tender my services. He replied he 
had sometimes been at eight different places of worship on the same day, 


1 After I retired, he said rather shrewdly, ‘So the Clergyman has been to see me 
before the Bill of Indictment is found !’ 
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that he believed in a Deity, and that outward forms of worship were useful 
for poiitical purposes: otherwise he thought that the opinions of Church- 
men, Dissenters, Quakers, Methodists, Catholics, Savages or even Atheists 
were equally indifferent.’ I urged the propriety of a public acknowledge- 
ment of God as the supreme governor, and universal Friend ; and which 
sentiment appeared to have been adopted by the whole human race, either 
from an original common, though generally corrupted tradition, or from 
a universal sentiment, unaccountably though strongly imprinted on the 
human mind. He then offered some criticisms on the words Altar and 
Ecclesia, which if my memory does not fail were quotations from Thomas 
Paine’s Age of Reason.—I then presented Dr. Doddridge’s evidences of 
Christianity, and begged as a favor that he would read it. He then requested 
that I would not ‘attempt to put shackles on his mind, as his body 
(pointing to the iron on his leg) was under so painful a restraint, and said 
that he had as much right to ask me to read the book he had in his hand 
(a treatise on Logic) as I had to ask him to read mine ’, and before I could 
make a reply Mrs. Despard and another lady were introduced and our 
conversation ended—aAt our parting said ‘ he should always be glad to see 
me as a friend ’, laying a strong emphasis on the last word. I left the book 
on the table, but have reason to think he never read it. 

Several other times I went up to his room, but the moment he saw me, 
he apologized that he was very much engaged, by which I understood he 
did not wish to see me, and [ ceased my visits till the day before his 
execution, when, in the presence of the Keeper, I informed him of his fate. 
He was a little agitated and complained of the shortness of the warning, 
and of his being the only exception of the four recommended to mercy. 
I told him his case might be peculiar and proper for exception. I then 
asked him if he would permit me to visit him in the evening, when he 
begged to be excused. I asked him if he was fully determined to go out 
of the world without making any profession of Religion! but he requested 
I would not trouble him ‘ on this subject’. I said he must be sensible that 
what I had done was no more than my duty, which he acknowledged, 
but wished to be left to himself. 

He went to bed before 8 o’clock, but soon got up again, and,as the atten- 
dant informed me, walked in a state of agitation backwards and forwards, 
frequently fetching very deep sighs, and broke out in a kind of soliloquy, 
‘No—Never—not for all the treasure in the Treasury nor for all the jewels 
the King has got’. Though necessarily brought to the Chapel door this 
morning whilst I was performing Divine Service, he refused to come in.— 
He complained to me, in an anti-Room, waiting whilst his companions 
were fixed to the fatal tree, ‘ that he was cruelly used by government ’, but 
what he said was the substance of his speech to the multitude, which no 
doubt your Lordship is before this acquainted with, therefore I will not 
trouble your Lordship with a recital. He died without even joining with 
us [Crossed out: ‘ with me and the other prisoners ’] in the Lord’s Prayer, 
though repeated in his hearing. 

The other prisoners, in a general way, behaved with decency and 
propriety, except Francis and Wood, the two soldiers, who were sometimes, 
particularly the former, very violent. But all of them complained of false 
evidence produced against them ; on my observing to them that this was 
VOL. XLIII.—NO. CLXIX. G 
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perhaps only in some legal points, Graham was convinced, and all acknow- 
ledged that they knew for what purpose the Association was formed.— 
This morning I asked them severally (except Macnamara who, being a 
Catholic, had his own Priest te attend him) previous to the administration 
of the Sacrament whether they were not guilty, which all except Francis 
confessed. Wood said he had rather die now, for he believed he should 
never be so well prepared again. Francis, tho’ strongly pressed, was un- 
willing to say that he was wrong in this affair. I reasoned with him on 
the absurdity and wickedness of denying so plain a fact, for whatever might 
be said in extenuation of the guilt of some others, his crime was apparent 
to every unprejudiced mind who knew anything of his transactions. * That 
he particularly, being in His Majesty’s pay, was especially bound by general 
duty, as well as by his oath of allegiance, not to conspire against the King, 
and that he had broken his oath.’ He replied ‘ that he had not broken his 
oath, and that he did not intend or wish to hurt any of the Royal Family’. 
Though, my Lord, I was not satisfied with him, yet, knowing the violence 
of his spirit, I thought it prudent to urge him no further, lest he should 
become passionate and thereby cause confusion and retard the execution. 

As I understood that Macnamara was supposed to know more of the 
conspiracy than the others, except Despard, I this morning spoke to 
Mr. Griffiths, the Priest, to request that if he found he knew any ing 
material, that he would enjoin him to divulge it to a proper person, and 
mentioned Sir Richard Forde, which he promised to do, but nothing 
transpired... . 

[MS. ends. | 


Il. 


Memorandum on foolscap paper (seems to be a rough copy with several 
errors and corrections) 


It may perhaps be satisfactory to some individuais to have a description 
of the persons and other circumstances of Colonel Despard and his fellow- 
sufferers. I therefore subjoin the following, which is the best account | 
have been able to procure. 

Colonel Despard was rather above the middle size, remarkably well 
proportioned, fifty-two years of age but looked much older, owing most 
probably to his having passed seventeen years of his life between the Tropics 
in military service. He has left a widow, but whether any offspring I 
cannot tell, as no other relation besides her, as not [or as such] visited 
him during his confinement. In justice to Col. Despard I here take the 
opportunity to say that, though he made no profession of Religion, his 
conversation was never profane, nor did he at any time during his confine- 
ment speak disrespectfully or contemptuously of anybody, except the 
evidences against him. In my letter to the High Sheriff I have stated a 
circumstance which upon further information I find is not quite correct, as 
to the time and expression, but no variation in substance—When I went 
to the prison on the morning of the execution, the man who had sat up 
with him a part of the night, told me of a speech that he made the preceding 
evening, which has appeared in my printed letter, and not having an oppor- 
tunity to see the man again till after my letter went to the press, I could 
not alter it. But the fact is this—After the Col. had taken leave of his 
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friends, he walked about the room, apparently agitated, and frequently 
sighed. He then layed down on the bed, and after some time exclaimed 
with vehemence, “Mr—No, never. I'll divulge nothing, no, not for all the 
treasure and jewels the King is worth.’ The attendant went to his bed 
and asked him if he was asleep ? He replied no. ‘ Do you know what you 
have said?’ He answered ‘ Yes, and I said it that you might hear ’. 

As I am assured that no overtures, either direct or indirect, were made 
to him by Government, it is difficult to determine to what this speech could 
refer. But it is evident that it was his wish that it should be made public, 
and my noticing it will answer that purpose. It has been said in the public 
prints that, just before he was turned off, that the Col. said something to 
Francis about the weather. That he spoke to Francis I can testify, but it 
was in so low a tone of voice that I could not distinguish what was said, 
and I much doubt whether it could be heard by any one else.—At our fina 
parting he wished me health and happiness. 


John Francis was a native of Worcestershire, aged 29, bred a shoemaker, 
and for the last ten years had been a soldier. In his person was tall, well 
proportioned and handsome. [Crossed out: His constitution was consider- 
ably broken.] He has left a widow and two small children. 

John Wood, aged 25, a labourer and soldier, has left a widow only. His 
person was tall and thin and of a pleasant countenance. 

James Sedgewick Wrattan, born in Kent, aged 33, by trade a shoe- 
maker. Has left a widow and two small children. His person was of the 
middle size, very thin, pale complection and mean in his appearance. 

Thomas Broughton, a carpenter, aged 25, born at Stamford in Lincoln- 
shire, was short, sallow complection, and generally had a smile on his 
countenance. A widow and two small children survive him. 

Arthur Graham, aged 53, by trade a slater, was born in Westminster, 
and has left a widow and one daughter grown up. He was tall, a sallow 
complection, and had a sottish appearance, which might be expected from 
his immoderate use of spirits. He told me that, on the loss of an only son 
at sea, he took to this unhappy practice, which I believe in some measure 
was the cause of his untimely death. 

John Macnamara, a native of Ireland, 40 years of age, by trade a 
carpenter. He was of the middle size, stout made, of a florid complection 
and pleasing appearance. Had been married to his second wife only a 
month before his apprehension. He left a son by a former wife able to 
support himself. 


[MS. ends.]} 


Palmerston on the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi* 


PALMERSTON wrote to William Temple on 8 October 1833, ‘ The 
Cabinet meet the 3rd November, and then we must consider 
this Eastern Question, and give instructions about it’.2 These 


' F. O. Turkey, 78/220, Palmerston to Ponsonby, 6 December 1833. Copies were 
sent to Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. 


* Ashley, E., Life of Palmerston, i. 292. I am unable to find any further trace of 
G2 
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instructions, which are printed below, were dated 6 December 
1833. They are significant because they are the first expression 
of the government’s views on British interests in the Levant after 
the alarming events of 1833, and because they serve to explain 
British policy in regard to Turkish affairs for nearly six years. 
In 1839 Palmerston, like a true Canningite, found in co-operation 
with Russia the means of freeing the peace of Europe from the 
threat of independent Russian action in Turkey under the terms 
of the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi of 8 July. 

The two chief aims of British policy in this quarter from 1833 
to 1839 were, first, to prevent a renewal of Russian intervention 
in Turkish affairs, and eventually to destroy the Russian sole 
protectorship of Turkey acquired in the treaty of 8 July; and 
secondly, to maintain the peace between the sultan and Mehemet 
Ali by dissuading both from attempting any measure which might 
lead to a renewal of hostilities. 

It will be noted that the dispatch expresses the government’s 
opinions as to general policy. The cabinet was slow, however, in 
deciding upon the definite means of supporting that policy. The 
Russian danger appeared so great at the time that Vice-Admiral 
Sir Josiah Rowley was secretly instructed on 31 January 1834 to 
sail up the Straits in order to assist in defending Constantinople 
against a Russian attack, if the Turkish government should 
request such aid through the ambassador, Lord Ponsonby.! Yet 
Mehemet Ali, who was most likely to cause the Russians to return, 
was to be dissuaded from renewing the conflict by the remon- 
strances of Great Britain and France. It was not until June 1838 
that the cabinet was prepared to give naval aid to the sultan 
against Mehemet Ali, ‘if necessary and demanded ’.? 

The severe strictures passed on the Austrian cabinet for its 
apparent desertion of Austrian and of European interests are 
accounted for by Palmerston’s ignorance of the change in Russian 
policy towards the Ottoman Empire from 1829, and by his lack 
of confidence in subsequent Russian declarations. Metternich 
enjoyed the tsar’s confidence in this matter, and he not only gave 
credence to the change professed, but even approved of Russian 
conduct on the Bosphorus.* Palmerston’s hope that Austria 


this cabinet meeting, either in F.O. 96/17 (Minutes, Memoranda, and Drafts of Palmer- 
ston, 1830-4), or in the published correspondence and memoirs of Grey, Melbourne, 
Broughton, and Russell. 

1 F. O. Turkey 78/234, Palmerston to Ponsonby, 10 March 1834 (‘ Secret’). These 
instructions were countermanded by Wellington on 16 Mare. 1835, chiefly because 
Russia had refused to support the sultan in his meditated 2itack upon Mehemet Ali 
in the autumn of 1834. F. O. Turkey, 78/251. 

* Ashley, i. 351, Palmerston to Granville, 8 June 1838. Palmerston wrote to 
Granville on 5 June 1838 that his own mind had long been made up that the sultan 
ought to be supported vigorously. 

* So late as 7 June 1838, Palmerston wrote to Granville his opinion that once the 
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would free herself from Russian influence was realized in some 
measure when the relations between the two eastern empires 
became less cordial in 1839. Tsar Nicholas, when he found that 
Russia was threatened with diplomatic isolation on the Eastern 
Question, sent the Brunnow mission to London to propose the 
co-operation of Great Britain and Russia in the pacification of 
the Levant. 

The original instructions to Ponsonby on his appointment as 
ambassador to the Porte, dated 11 December 1832, appear to be 
missing. On 5 December 1832 Mandeville was instructed to reply 
to the sultan’s request for naval aid against Mehemet Ali, that his 
majesty’s government deeply regretted the aggressions of that 
pasha against his sovereign, but that there were great difficulties 
in the way of complying with the sultan’s request.2 Further evi- 
dence that Palmerston disapproved of the nature of the pacifica- 
tion of 1833 appears in the general instructions to Colonel Camp- 
bell, dated 4 February 1833, in which he expressed regret that 
territorial cessions on the part of the sultan were necessary.* 
Palmerston informed Ponsonby on 10 May that orders were given 
to Sir Pulteney Malcolm to station his fleet off the Dardanelles, 
but in no case to enter the Straits without express orders from the 
admiralty. This inopportune gesture, which recalled Admiral 
Duckworth’s forcing of the Straits in 1807, seems to have con- 
vinced the wavering Turkish ministers that the treaty with 
Russia was necessary. Palmerston instructed the ambassador on 
7 August to endeavour to prevent the ratification of the Treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi, but the dispatch reached Constantinople after 
the ratification had taken place.5 

The truth seems to be that the swift succession of events in 
the Near East caught Palmerston preoccupied, unprepared, and 
belated. There is a thinly veiled admission of this in the sentence, 
‘Preparations, however, have been made, and are still making, to 
enable H.M. Gov’t. to deal with future circumstances according to 
the view which may be taken of the exigencies of the moment ’. 

R. L. BAKER. 
Russians occupied Constantinople and the Dardanelles they would never quit those 
points (Ashley, i. 351). The reasons which underlay the change in Russian policy 
towards Turkey from aggression to protection are discussed at some length in F. Mar- 


tens, Recueil des Traités, xi. 412-13, Nesselrode to Lieven, 22 September 1829. There 
is a full account of the change of policy in S. M. Goriainow, Le Bosphore et les 
Dardanelles, pp. 25-81. 

‘ They are not to be found either in the General Correspondence, F. O. Turkey, 
78/220, or in the Foreign Archives, F. O. Turkey, 195/109; nor does it appear that 
copies were sent to Naples, Paris, Vienna, or St. Petersburg. 

* F. O. Turkey, 78/212, Palmerston to Mandeville, 5 December 1832. The king’s 
letter to the sultan was dated 7 March 1833 (F. O. Drafts, 1814-40, 96/2). 

* F. O. Turkey, 78/226, Palmerston to Campbell, 4 February 1833. 

‘ F. O. Turkey, 78/220, Palmerston to Ponsonby, 10 May 1833. 

* F. O. Turkey, 78/220, Palmerston to Ponsonby, 7 August 1833. 
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Viscount Palmerston to Lord Ponsonby 


‘ App. William R.’ 
F. O. Turkey, 78/220, No. 23. Foreign Office, 6 December 1833. 

Your Excellency’s Despatches to No. 90 inclusive have been received 
& laid before the King. 

H.M. Govt. have observed with entire satisfaction the able & judicious 
manner in which Y. E. has conducted yourself in difficult circumstances, 
& they approve of the language which you have held, as reported in your 
Despatches. The statements contained in Y. E.’s communications contain 
matter requiring the serious attention of H.M. Govt. 

No reasonable doubt can be entertained that the Russian Govt. is 
intently engaged in the prosecution of those schemes of aggrandizement 
towards the South, which ever since the reign of Catherine have formed 
a prominent feature of Russian policy. 

The Cabinet of St. Petersburgh, whenever its foreign policy is adverted 
to, deals largely in the most unqualified declarations of disinterestedness ; 
and protests that, satisfied with the extensive limits of the empire, it 
desires no increase of Territory, and has renounced all those plans of 
aggrandizement which were imputed to Russia under its former Sovreigns, 
professing, however, to doubt whether those plans were ever really enter- 
tained. 

But notwithstanding these declarations, it has been observed, that the 
encroachments of Russia have continued to advance on all sides with a 
steady march, & with a well-directed aim; and that almost every 
transaction of much importance, in which of late years Russia has been 
engaged, has in some way or other been made conducive to an extension, 
either of her influence, or of her Territory. 

The recent events in the Levant have indeed, by an unfortunate 
combination of circumstances, enabled her to make an enormous stride 
towards the accomplishment of her designs upon Turkey, and it becomes 
an object of great importance for the interests of Great Britain, to consider 
how Russia can be prevented from pushing her advantage further, and to 
see whether it be possible to deprive her of the advantage which she has 
already gained. 

The first quarter to which the British Govt. would naturally look for 
counsel & for aid, in the accomplishment of these purposes, is undoubtedly 
Austria. The real interests of Austria & Great Britain in this matter are 
the same ; the only difference is that, by reason of geographical position, 
the interest of Austria in checking the encroachments of Russia is still 
greater than that of Great Britain. But Austria seems to have abandoned, 
on this subject, her antient and natural policy ; & whatever her motives 
may be, & whatever may be the compensation she may expect for the 
sacrifice she has made, she appears to have surrendered to Russia the 
exclusive Protectorate of Turkey, & to have submitted to follow the lead 
of the Russian Cabinet in all that regards the affairs of the Levant. 

Had the views of the Cabinet at Vienna corresponded, as they ought to 
have done, with those of H.M.’s Govt. on these matters, a stand might at 
once have been made against the Treaty of the 8th of July ; and Austria, 
France, and Great Britain might have called upon the two parties to annul 
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a compact, to which those three Powers are so justly entitled to object. 
But Prince Metternich, who, before the Treaty was concluded, declared he 
would not believe that such an engagement was in contemplation, because 
the existing relations between Austria and Russia made it impossible that 
the latter should form such a Treaty without the knowledge of the former, 
no sooner found that the Treaty had been ratified, than he bestowed upon 
it his unqualified approbation, & declared it to be a compact highly 
advantageous to the interests of the Ottoman Porte. However untenable 
in argument the position thus taken up by the Austrian Cabinet, yet the 
fact of their having taken it up, renders it at least imprudent for Great 
Britain & France to found upon the Treaty any measures of decided 
hostility. 

What the objects of the Treaty are, & what its tendency must be, 
none can doubt, but those who are wilfully blind. Against those objects 
and that tendency the British Govt. has protested, and for the present we 
rest upon the ground which we have thus taken, & wait to see the course 
of events. Preparations, however, have been made, and are still making, to 
enable H.M.’s Govt. to deal with future circumstances, according to the 
view which may be taken of the exigencies of the moment. 

In some respects the Russian Govt. has great advantages of position 
for the execution of any plans which it may contemplate. The Russian 
fleet in the Black Sea & the Russian Troops in the Krimea are within 
afew days’ sail of the Bosphorus; and may at any time return thither, before 
the British Squadron could arrive to prevent them, let it be stationed 
where it may, if not actually within the Dardanelles. But Russia would 
not risk the consequences which would follow a reoccupation of the 
Bosphorus, without an invitation from the Sultan; & the Sultan would 
not give her an invitation unless to relieve himself from some great and 
pressing danger. That danger could arise only from a renewed rupture 
with Mehemet Ali, or from some serious insurrection in some part of the 
Turkish Empire. 

The influence of Great Britain & France has been, & will be, exerted 
to prevent Mehemet Ali from commencing any aggression against 
the Sultan ; and while those two Powers have a strong naval force in the 
Mediterranean, there can be little chance that the Pasha of Egypt will, in 
neglect of their remonstrances, again take up arms against his Sovreign. 

Your Excellency is instructed, on the other hand, to take every proper 
occasion strongly to deprecate any proceedings on the part of the Sultan, 
calculated to excite Mehemet Ali to swerve from his present peaceable 
course ; & you will not fail to point out how much the Sultan, by doing 
so, would render himself the instrument of Russia, to work out his own 
degradation. 

Insurrections in Turkish Provinces are so frequent and so general, that 
they may be considered almost as an ordinary and natural Condition 
inherent in the Internal Economy of the Ottoman Empire. They usually 
arise either from the overweening Confidence of some Provincial Pasha 
in his means of Resistance against the Sultan ; or in the Desperation of 
some local population whose grievances have become Intolerable, and who 
have no other means of obtaining Redress. Coercion or Concession gener- 
ally put an end to these partial disturbances, without any material 
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derangement of the general system; and Your Excellency is instructed 
upon all occasions of this sort most strongly to impress upon the Porte the 
Expediency of having recourse to national means for putting down such 
Revolts; and not to involve the Turkish Government in the serious 
Embarrassments of many kinds which must inevitably ensue, if they were 
to call for Russian assistance to put down Internal disturbances. 

In giving such advice to the Porte, Y. E. will be careful to explain, that 
you do so as the Minister of a friendly State, which has no other Interest 
in these matters, and no other aim in view, than to maintain the Integrity 
and Independence of the Turkish Empire, as an Important Element in 
the general Balance of Power. But the great object which the British 
Govt. ought to endeavour to accomplish, during the suspension of active 
operations, which the Winter will naturally bring with it, is to open the 
eyes of the Sultan to the real nature of his Position ; and to withdraw him, 
if possible, from the fatal Alliance to which at present he is bound. For 
this purpose also the Cooperation of Austria would have been most valuable, 
because her Influence at Constantinople is well known, and has been often 
felt. Without her aid, the Task is indeed difficult, but still may not be 
impossible. The good sense and shrewdness of the Turkish people, and their 
national Jealousy of the Russians, must predispose all but the Sultan, and 
the agents of Russian Influence, to listen to the Truths which may be stated 
to them on this subject. 

It may be represented to the Turkish Govt., that by contracting this 
Russian Alliance the Sultan, while he endeavours to escape from one danger, 
exposes himself to another Danger, greater, and far more certain; that 
by placing himself thus under the Protection of Russia, he will soon find 
himself under her absolute Control ; and that the example of Poland may 
serve as a warning to shew, how rapid is the Transition from Dependence, 
to Subjugation, and Partition. 

It may be stated that Russia can be at no loss for occasions for the 
furtherance of her Designs; and that a fresh quarrel with Mehemet Ali 
will no doubt be excited, in order that it may afford a Pretext for renewed 
Interference ; but that it by no means follows that Interference, begun 
upon the plea of resisting Mehemet Ali, might not ultimately lead to an 
arrangement with that Pasha for a division of Spoil ; and thus the Danger, 
with which the Sultan conceives himself menaced, may be rendered greater 
and more imminent, even by the very Means by which he seeks to avert it. 

It may be urged, moreover, that any danger arising from the discontent 
of the subjects of the Sultan would be increased rather than diminished 
by the Interference of Russian Troops, because the Revolt, which was in 
the beginning local, and was created by Local causes, would be spread over 
larger Districts by the National Hatred for the Russians and might in 
the End become as Universal as that Sentiment itself. It might be repre- 
sented to the Sultan, that all these Inconveniences and Dangers might 
be avoided, by reverting to the antient Policy of the Porte ; and by looking 
for aid to England whose Interests cannot be adverse to those of Turkey, 
instead of leaning upon a Powerful and systematically Encroaching 
Neighbor. That if the alarms of the Sultan are really excited by Mehemet 
Ali, Great Britain can effectually control the Pasha, and protect the Sultan 
from such Danger; and it may be added that so long as the Ottoman 
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Empire continues really Independent, and does not become the Satellite of 
any other Power, the Disposition of Great Britain to assist the Sultan, will 
always be equal to her Power of doing so. But if the British Govt. should 
ever be reduced to the necessity of choosing between the Establishment at 
Constantinople of the Power of Mehemet Ali, or the subjection of that 
Capital to the Power of Russia, it would be impossible that we should not 
prefer the former of these alternatives. Such a choice His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hope never to be compelled to make, and it surely cannot be wise in 
the Sultan, to pursue any course, which might tend to force upon Great 
Britain so unwelcome an option. 

Y. E. is instructed to avail yourself of every favourable opportunity 
to urge upon the Turkish Govt. these Considerations, and such others of 
a similar kind as may suggest themselves to your mind. If by such means 
a crisis can be postponed, and Time can be gained, much good will have 
been effected. 

It is not unreasonable to hope that, when the Sultan shall have recovered 
from the immediate Influence of his late Alarms, he may take a juster view 
of his own Interests. The Bonds which at present unite Austria to Russia 
may not prove lasting; and the Cabinet of Vienna, if it has not entered 
into Partnership with that of St. Petersburgh in schemes of Partition, may 
resume its Independent Position in Europe. Great Britain would then have 
ample means, in conjunction with its several Allies, to prevent the accom- 
plishment of the ambitious Plans of Russia in the Levant; and to avert 
the Dangers which would arise to Europe from the Extension of her Power 
in that Quarter. 





January 


Reviews of Books. 


Essays in History presented to Reginald Lane Poole. Edited by H. W. C. 
Davis. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927.) 


THE publication of a collection of essays in medieval history presented to 
Dr. R. L. Poole is a welcome and well-deserved recognition of the varied 
services to historical study rendered by one who was for thirty-five years 
engaged in the editing of this Review, and who was its sole editor for more 
than half that period. This volume naturally follows on the lines of, and 
is perhaps consciously modelled upon, the similar volume presented two 
years ago to Professor Tout.! Dr. Poole was one of the contributors to 
that volume, as Professor Tout is to this, The two volumes have eight 
contributors in common. Each consists of between twenty and thirty 
essays written by colleagues, pupils, and friends of the scholars to whom 
they are respectively dedicated; and the contents of each range from the 
beginnings of English history to the end of the middle ages. 

Works of this description testify alike to the width of an historian’s 
studies and to the extent of the obligation felt to a friend and master. 
They cannot hope to cover all the fields of research of the person whom 
they commemorate. The papal chancery, the English exchequer, medieval 
chronological systems, John of Salisbury, the English schoolmen, ecclesi- 
astical archives, are all subjects upon which Dr. Poole is an acknowledged 
authority but which find no direct treatment in the volume before us. 
This was almost inevitable. A Festschrift succeeds in its purpose if it 
unites a series of essays by writers whose studies lie in the same general 
direction as those of the recipient, and Professor Davis has certainly suc- 
ceeded in getting together an interesting set of historical essays. Diplomatic 
is represented by an essay by Mr. Crump on the history of the clause ‘ eo 
quod expressa mentio ’, which was introduced into letters patent in con- 
sequence of a statute of Henry IV, and which amounts to ‘a non obstante 
clause applied to a statutory prohibition of a non obstante clause’. Palaeo- 
graphy, sister science to diplomatic, has a contribution by Mr. Madan, 
whose paper on the localization of manuscripts sets out anew some of the 
recognized guides for assigning to manuscripts their place of origin. The 
longest essay in the volume, which will interest legal historians as well as 
students of medieval administration, is by Professor Tout. He writes of 
the household of the chancery and of the lodging provided for the chan- 
cellor’s clerks. In the course of this paper he makes it clear that the clerks 
of higher degree, predecessors of the later masters of chancery, had tem- 
porary lodgings provided for them. The inns of chancery in which they 


1 Ante, xli. 274-6. 
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resided developed naturally into schools for training clerks in chancery 
usage, and, through a growing demand for legal education, had come by 
the fifteenth century to play their later role as preparatory schools of the 
common law. Not till then did they come to acquire any permanency, and 
it is impossible to prove the continuous existence of any single inn from an 
earlier period. Mr. Hilary Jenkinson’s description of the bonds of a twelfth- 
century money-lender and financier, William Cade, whose roll of debts he 
has previously published in this Review,! touches alike upon diplomatic 
and upon exchequer practice, his main conclusion being that not only 
did Cade directly finance the Crown, but his private loans were often closely 
connected with exchequer business. The career of a medieval minister of 
the Crown, John de Benstede, controller of the wardrobe and chancellor 
of the exchequer in the latter part of the reign of Edward I, is narrated in 
a posthumous paper contributed by Mr. Kingsford. As controller of the 
wardrobe, Benstede was head of the secretarial department of the royal 
household. During vacancies in the chancellorship he held the Great Seal. 
He was employed on various diplomatic missions abroad. Extracts from 
accounts of his expenses on a series of his missions are printed as an 
appendix to the paper. 

Early Anglo-Saxon history is the subject of two essays by Professor 
Stenton and Sir Charles Oman respectively. The former investigates the 
rulers of the obscure kingdom of Lindsey, whose names are recorded in the 
ninth-century list of English dynasties and in the genealogies of Florence 
of Worcester. Sir Charies Oman writes of the boundaries of Gloucester- 
shire. Originally carved out of the kingdom of the Hwiccas, the modern 
county has been formed by the union of the shires of Gloucester and 
Winchcombe in the beginning of the eleventh century, and the boundary 
was then so drawn as to include within the new county outlying estates of 
its greater monastic houses. Two papers deal with Norman royal charters. 
Professor Tait condemns as spurious a charter of William the Conqueror 
to Coventry Abbey. Professor Davis prints and discusses some docu- 
ments of the period of the anarchy in Stephen’s reign. He deals in turn 
with the sue »ssion to the sheriffdom of Worcestershire; a grant by 
Stephen of tc earldom of Hereford to Robert Beaumont, earl of Leicester ; 
and the itinerary of the Empress Matilda in the years 1139-42. Other 
essays on English political history are contributed by Mr. Brooke on a 
register of letters of Master David of London and the part played by him 
in the Becket controversy ; by Mr. Austin Poole on the offer of the kingdom 
of Arles by the emperor Henry VI to Richard Coeur de Lion; and by 
Mr. J. G. Edwards on the negotiations that led up to the treaty of Leake 
in 1318. 

It is appropriate that a volume of essays presented to the editor of 
Bale’s Index Scriptorum should contain articles treating of medieval 
authors. Professor Haskins and Professor Powicke disentangle the works 
of writers named respectively Bernard and Alexander. More than one 
master of rhetoric in the twelfth century bore the name of Bernard, and 
Professor Haskins proves the Italian origin of the Summa Bernardi some- 
times attributed to Bernard of Tours. Professor Powicke convincingly 
disintegrates the composite biography of Alexander of St. Albans, showing 

1 Ante, xxviii. 209. 
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that two thirteenth-century theologians, Alexander Cementarius and 
Abbot Alexander of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, have been confused by 
Bale and his successors ; that this composite personality has been credited 
with the works of a fourteenth-century Italian, Alexander Fasitelli; and 
that treatises advocating papal claims against Lewis of Bavaria have been 
mistaken for anti-papal pamphlets of the reign of King John. Mr. Little’s 
article on Thomas Docking contains an interesting study of the biblical 
commentaries of that Oxford Franciscan friar. That puzzling compilation, 
the Historia Aurea of John of Tynemouth, is the subject of an article by 
Mr. Galbraith. The affinities of this work with the continuation of Walter 
of Hemingburgh, and even the relation of the different manuscripts of the 
Historia Aurea, present problems which find no easy solution; but 
Mr. Galbraith definitely proves that the full text of John of Tynemouth’s 
work did not reach St. Albans until shortly after 1420, and that he must 
consequently be excluded from the series of St. Albans chroniclers. Mr. 
Previté-Orton contributes a study of the authors cited in the Defensor 
Pacis of Marsiglio of Padua. Marsiglio’s reading chiefly consisted of the 
New Testament, the glosses of Anselm and Walafrid, the Catena Aurea of 
Aquinas, Pseudo-Isidore, and Aristotle. 

Of the other essays in this interesting volume we can mention but three. 
Mr. Salter publishes extracts from a memorandum book of Master John 
Arundel which throw new and interesting light on life in Oxford halls in 
the early fifteenth century. Mr. Baskerviile gives the results of extensive 
and thorough research into the careers of dispossessed members of religious 
orders after the suppression of the monasteries. His sane and unpre- 
judiced account of the provision made for them deserves careful study. 
Finally Mr. G. N. Clark makes use of his experience as editor of this 
Review to describe the methods, the ethics, and the common sense of 
historical reviewing. H. H. E. Craster. 


Welsh Tribal Law and Custom in the Middle Ages. By T. P. Exuis, M.A. 
2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926.) 


Tuts is a valuable treatise on the Welsh Laws based on a study of the 
various codes, supplemented by the North Welsh surveys, including the 
author’s recently edited Survey of Bromfield and Yale.! Mr. Ellis has 
also drawn from the tribal laws of the Anglo-Saxons, the Irish, and the 
Germanic tribes as well as from Roman law, and has thus been able to 
point to many interesting comparisons in tribal practice. The work does 
not claim to give a complete description of Welsh society, but within the 
limits of its title it is exhaustive and authoritative. 

The publication of the Ancient Laws of Wales by the Record Com- 
mission in the middle of last century showed that the Welsh Laws were 
a genuine codification and not mere amendments to unwritten custom. 
Hitherto, however, the codes have been consulted mainly for the study 
of tribal organization, and little attention has been given to Welsh juris- 
prudence and to the Welsh juridical system. It is this gap which Mr. 
Ellis has set himself to fill, and some of the most instructive parts of the 
book are those dealing with the Welsh civil and criminal law and the 


? Hon. Soc. of Cymmrodorion, Record Series, no. 11. 
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Welsh judicature, concerning which our knowledge has been wofully 
inadequate. Incidentally, we are confirmed in the view that the Welsh 
were in much the same stage of political development as were the other 
peoples of western Europe during the post-Roman period; that the 
influence of Roman on Welsh law was negligible; that Welsh law re- 
sembled in principle the laws of the various Germanic and other tribes ; 
that the standard of Welsh jurisprudence was not inferior to that of other 
peoples, and in some respects marked an advance, notably in the matter 
of punishment. There is little doubt that our impressions of medieval 
Wales have been coloured by the writings of Ciraldus Cambrensis and 
others, who described customs with which they were unfamiliar. But the 
criticisms of Giraldus have been taken far too literally, and his denuncia- 
tions of incestuous marriages and the like merely reflect the reforming 
policy of the alien Church in medieval Wales. 

The author’s aim is not to establish theories but ‘ to record facts and 
arrange them in intelligible sequence’. But it is not always easy to 
distinguish thus between fact and theory, and a work on such a subject 
would have gained both in meaning and in compactness if it were based 
on a judicious development of fact and theory. The work is readable, but 
at times the general picture suffers through the introduction of too much 
detail and the argument is forced in the effort to secure completeness. 
The South Wales material (apart from the codes) is quite inadequately 
treated, sometimes incorrectly, and is so obviously appended that it could 
well have been excluded. The book, indeed, might with advantage have 
been brought within smaller compass. 

Not all parts of the work are of equal merit. Certain chapters are well 
treated, though some of the findings may be open to question and little 
is said to suggest the difference in conditions in different parts of the 
country. It is not always possible, too, to follow the author in his claim 
to distinguish between early custom and later developments, and he 
dogmatizes rather loosely upon the Welsh or non-Welsh origin of the 
serjeantry and of such customs as mill-work, prise of ale, &c. The absence 
of any mention of these in the Laws must not lead us to assume that they 
were unknown in Welsh custom. Here we have a weakness inherent in 
any study based solely on the Laws without corroboration from other 
sources, and Mr. Ellis himself seems more at home in dealing with law than 
with custom, if we may distinguish between them. 

Where Mr. Ellis is able to turn to the later surveys, he is on firmer 
ground and the sections dealing with tribal organization and landholding 
are of more general interest in view of the researches of Seebohm and 
Vinogradoff. He has carried the subject forward and in the main has 
established his case. It is to be regretted, however, that he concerns 
himself more with refuting the theories of Seebohm than with building 
up his own thesis, and this has affected the entire treatment. As a reader, 
with a brief for neither party, I feel that Mr. Ellis fails to give equal 
emphasis to facts which may assist the contrary view, while some of the 
evidence adduced from the surveys against the Seebohm view throws 
little light on either side. Allowance, too, hardly seems to have been made 
for the change which has taken place in our conceptions of the subject 
since Seebohm’s day. The subject has certainly suffered from ‘ termino- 
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logical inexactitude ’, but the Triads, upon which Seebohm relied for some 
of his material, have long since been discredited as sources of reliable 
information. Vinogradoff, too, showed the importance of cognatic re- 
lationship in tribal society. A kindred would continue as long as the 
family held together, but blood relationship could not be severed and, 
within this relationship, special relationships within certain degrees were 
legally recognized. Difficulty has arisen mainly through confusion between 
the actual family and these legally recognized groupings with familial 
rights and obligations. Mr. Ellis rightly emphasizes the fact that the 
latter are the ‘ computable relationships ’ of individual tribesmen and not 
the kindred as a body, for the kindred might continue through an inde- 
finite number of generations, shedding new stocks, not at fixed intervals, 
but as economic pressure or personal initiative determined. Examples 
are taken from some of the large kindreds in North Wales, but these are 
mainly ‘ royal tribes’, and pride of lineage alone might suffice to keep these 
great clans together. The evidence for large parts of Wales by the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries seems to be against the existence of very 
large kindred groupings at that date, and the author has misinterpreted 
the two examples taken from South Wales (i, p. 156). 

It is impossible within brief space to raise even important issues, but 
it is doubtful if the author has brought out to the full the difference in 
principle between the agnatic relationships in four degrees and the looser 
cognatic groupings. Neither is his case for landholding wholly convincing. 
The passages in the Laws which govern landholding, and upon which 
earlier theories were based, are held by the author to apply, not to the 
tribal land (tir gwelyog), but to special acquisitions including appropriations 
of the tribal land in severalty. Nor has Mr. Ellis proved his case for the 
position of illegitimate heirs in Welsh law. In this connexion it may be 
pointed out that in the Crown lordship of Builth, in the fourteenth century, 
illegitimate children still had equai rights with legitimate children in land- 
holding. 

We may not agree with Mr. Ellis in all particulars, but we are indebted 
to him for a work of solid worth. The book is a noteworthy contribution 
to the literature on tribal law and is to be commended to all students of 
social history and historical jurisprudence. Witu1aM REEs. 


The Social Structure of Medieval East Anglia. By Davin C. Dovetas. 
(Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, edited by the late Sir 
Pau VinoGRADOFF, vol. ix.) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927.) 


THE last addition to this notable series of monographs which enjoyed the 
editorial supervision of the great scholar who created and inspired it will 
rank among its mest valuable contributions to our knowledge of the social 
history of England in the middle ages. Hitherto the study of the social 
structure of medieval East Anglia has hung behind that of the rest of the 
country owing to the obvious peculiarities revealed but not explained in 
the Domesday survey of its two counties, and to the absence of any edition 
of the cartularies and extents of the great abbeys (except Ramsey) which 
had lands there. It was assessed in carucates like the northern Danelagh, 
but this assessment was combined with a unique system of monetary 
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apportionment of the Danegeld cast upon the hundred between its con- 
stituent townships, it had in the ‘ leet’ an intermediate division of the 
hundred unknown elsewhere, at all events by that name, its peasantry 
were obviously freer even than those of the northern Danelagh, and, as 
Professor Stenton has observed, there seemed to be no normal tenement of 
any kind, the holdings (in Domesday Book) being set out in casual numbers 
of acres. The researches of Professor Gray of Harvard showed that its 
agrarian arrangements were equally peculiar. There were open fields and 
the strip system as elsewhere, but apparently no rotation of crops between 
the fields, and the strip tenements of the peasantry, instead of being divided 
between two or three fields, tended to be concentrated in one part of the 
arable area. Mr. Douglas has faced the thorny problems of origin and 
development involved in these peculiarities with boldness and, though his 
solutions will not perhaps all obtain acceptance, with a considerable 
measure of success. The studies of the Domesday surveys of Norfolk and 
Suffolk by Mr. Charles Johnson and Miss Lees had to some extent cleared 
the ground, and Mr. Douglas’s investigation of the thirteenth-century 
monastic extents, especially those of Ely, and the invaluable series of 
twelfth-century deeds which he has drawn from their cartularies, enable 
him to fill a lacuna which has not been creditable to English scholarship. 
Professor Gray attempted to explain the unusual features of the East 
Anglian agrarian system by the assumption of an original compact tene- 
ment similar to the Kentish “ iugum’, the disintegration of which was 
checked by the Danish invasions supplemented by a comparatively ad- 
vanced farming in which the manure was supplied by private sheepfolds. 
Mr. Douglas rejects the East Anglian ‘iugum’ as an unsupported hypo- 
thesis, and finds the explanation of the peculiar ‘ tenementum ’ of these 
counties in Danish sharing arrangements, the unit of which, he suggests, 
was the ‘ maulot ’ (of 12 acres) and ‘ toftland ’ found in the north-western 
corner of Norfolk as well as in the northern Danelaw. It might be objected 
that the Ely manors in which these terms are exceptionally used may have 
belonged rather to the latter region than to the rest of Norfolk in this 
respect, but in the later extents a unit of 12 or 12} acres seems pretty widely 
diffused. In proceeding to identify the manlot with the bovate, Mr. 
Douglas takes more risk than the reader will suspect, for the Lincolnshire 
evidence, to which he appeals, is really ambiguous. Making this assump- 
tion and adopting Mr. Turner’s 100-acre Danish carucate and Mr. Tingey’s 
12}-acre farthing unit (as the key to the Domesday assessment) he deduces 
a leet of 10 tenmanlots (the unit actually recorded on the Ely manors) 
or 1,200 acres, exactly parallel to the small Lincolnshire hundreds of 
12 carucates (if the carucate = 100 acres), a parallelism, it is claimed, 
further established by the fairly common two-shilling leet assessment, 
which represents 96 bovates at a farthing each or 12 carucates. The 
combination is attractive but perilous. Twelve carucates of 8 bovates 
apiece at a farthing per bovate would no doubt have given a leet assessed 
at two shillings, but 10 tenmanlots at a farthing a manlot would have 
meant a leet of twenty-five pence. So once again the facts question the 
assumed equivalence of bovate and manlot, and Mr. Douglas himself has 
drawn attention to the practical absence of the former term from the records 


1 But this is not the only nor the predominant assessment. 
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of this region before the thirteenth century. Must we conclude with 
Professor Vinogradoff that the manlot had no direct relation to the com- 
position of the plough team ? 

Mr. Douglas rightly devotes considerable attention to that judicial 
aspect of the East Anglian leet which led the lawyers to borrow its name 
for the police and criminal side of local jurisdiction all over the country. It 
may be doubted, however, whether it is safe to push back the first definite 
mention of the leet as a judicial unit to a date before 1107 on the strength 
of a passage in the foundation charter of Wymondham Priory, where ‘ in 
leta mea ’ may mean the grantor’s fief rather than a court. The argument 
for the economic unity of the leet is somewhat impaired by the choice of 
the Marshland leet of Ely Abbey as an illustration, for the passages quoted 
show that its four vills were involved with others in the elaborate inter- 
commoning and dike-repairing arrangements of that peculiar district. 
More successful is the very full treatment of the difficult question of East 
Anglian soke. It is shown that, though the regular relation of manor and 
soke observable in the northern Danelagh did not obtain here, large 
territorial sokes with a definite organization did exist and were not mere 
survivals of pre-Conquest conditions. That the sokeman’s geld can be the 
origin in part at least of socage rent, as Mr. Douglas is inclined to believe, 
is surely very doubtful. His view rests largely on Maitland’s assumption 
of the ultimate responsibility of the lord for his sokeman’s geld, for which 
he found no evidence earlier than the carucage of 1198. The sokemen were 
subject to a number of other dues which are more likely to have become 
merged in rent. And here we must demur to the statement that ‘ It is 
impossible to distinguish between “ consuetudo ”’, “ censum ”’, “ geltum ”’, 
and “ gersuma ”’’ (p. 99). This is too sweeping, and with regard to the last 
named quite misleading. In the case quoted in his note Mr. Douglas has 
read the final ‘ de gersuma ’ as referring to the whole render of £11 10s. 8d., 
whereas it only refers to the pence. The ‘ gersuma’ as an additional pay- 
ment of relatively small amount should be sutficiently well known to avert 
such an error. 

On the subject of suit of court a good deal of instructive material is 
adduced and the commentary is often valuable, as for instance in drawing 
attention to the sharing of the burden in some cases by a class .of men 
whose emancipation from villeinage was of comparatively recent date. 
Among the most interesting, but unfortunately not the clearest, descrip- 
tions of suit in some thirteenth-century extents are those couched in a form 
of which the following is a fairly typical example: ‘ Et erunt coram 
iusticiariis ad custum suum proprium et ceteris diebus ad custum villatae.’ 
In one instance the first half of this obligation is preceded by the require- 
ment of suit to the county and hundred court, and it is inferred that the 
latter is the suit ‘ceteris diebus’ of the passage quoted above. The 
suggestion is made that those who performed this more ancient suit did so 
in an almost representative capacity and were therefore paid by the vill. 
But both interpretation and explanation seem open to grave doubt. No 
other evidence that ordinary suit to the local courts was paid for by the 
vill is adduced, and it is unlikely in itself, seeing that the obligation was 
very generally cast upon particular tenements in lieu of other service. 
Nor can it be said that the four men and the reeve who appeared for the 
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vill before the justices were less representative. To suggest that ‘ ceteris 
diebus ’ refers to the case of the session of the justices lasting more than 
one day may seem to strain the language of the passage in question, but 
it is not less strained by the assumption that the other days apply to suit 
to a court which is not mentioned. 

We have thought it necessary to devote most of this review to those 
parts of Mr. Douglas’s monograph which seem more or less open to criticism, 
but we must not close without reiterating our sense of its great value as 
a whole to the student of medieval society in England. That East Anglia 
was exceptional is no new discovery, but Mr. Douglas is the first to analyse 
its peculiarities with full documentation. The unique freedom of the East 
Anglian peasantry in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and the relatively 
small part played by the manor in this region are brought out with great 
fullness and clearness. ‘The peculiar importance of the East Anglian 
social institutions is that they show in their most extreme form in England 
what may be called the non-feudal elements in English medieval society.’ 

James Tair. 


The Earliest Lincolnshire Assize Rolls, A.D. 1202-9. Edited by Doris M. 
Srenton. (Lincoln Record Society, vol. xxii, 1926.) 


IN any review of a publication of the Lincoln Record Society it is or should 
be common form to begin with a paragraph praising the work of that 
society and making special mention of the merits of Canon Foster. There 
was a time when the feudal history and the topography of Lincolnshire 
appeared to those who had to deal with it as a dark and horrible jungle 
full of places called Carlton and hamlets undiscoverable on any map, 
a county where Scampton and Stainton lay not very far apart€or the con- 
fusion of medieval scribes and the vexation of later students, a county 
which, like the forerunners of Agamemnon, lacked a meritorious antiquary, 
and was in consequence without a county history in the proper number 
of folio volumes. In those days Professor Stenton had not begun to 
write or publish documents, and the Lincoln Record Society was unborn. 
In these happier times the feudal history of Lincolnshire, its institutions 
and its topography, are gradually coming out of the darkness that used to 
cover them. 

In the present volume we have the earliest surviving rolls which record 
the proceedings before justices sent into Lincolnshire to take pleas arising 
in that county, and also extracts from other rolls containing Lincolnshire 
pleas for the same period. In this way we are given all such pleas taken in 
the eyre of 1202, both those heard at Lincoln and those heard at Leicester, 
Coventry, Northampton, Bedford, and Westminster before the same 
judges. The pleas at Leicester and Coventry are on the same roll as the 
pleas heard at Lincoln. Those at Northampton and Bedford are extracted 
from the roll of pleas heard before the same justices during their stay at 
those places. Of the pleas heard at Westminster, part are taken from the 
first six membranes of a Curia Regis Roll (no. 28, mm. 1-6), which are a 
special set of pleas heard before the justices of the eyre of 1202 after their 
return to Westminster, and have been irregularly attached to that roll ; 
and others are extracted from other Curia Regis Rolls, as matters referred 
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from the eyre to Westminster. In a few cases these extracts seem to be 
new pleas begun in the Curia Regis at Westminster, though it is not eagy 
to speak with much certainty on this question. In any case we have di 
the existing Lincolnshire pleas for the eyre of 1202 and perhaps a little 
more. This collection forms the greater part of the printed text. The 
next item consists of a roll of pleas taken at Lincoln in 1206 ; about two- 
thirds or rather more of the civil cases on this roll are assizes of noyel 
disseisin, but other assizes and pleas also occur, and there are a fair stor 
of criminal cases and other matters. Mrs. Stenton points out that the 
justices who took these pleas cannot have been holding an eyre; they 
had, indeed, been at Bury St. Edmunds and Norwich before they came to 
Lincoln, and went on to Bedford afterwards, but their commission must 
have been one giving them only limited powers. The remainde: of the 
text contains a few Lincolnshire pleas extracted from rolls of proceedings 
before judges in other counties, and suffers in consequence from a certain 
sense that the reader has not all the material before him. This is no fault 
of the editor’s ; it arises from the plan of the book. 

The writing of these rolls is generally bad, and the contractions often 
hard to understand, The beginner may well feel himself aggrieved when 
he finds himself required to know that the letters ‘ pro v. v.’ must be read 
‘ pro vinis venditis ’, and he may even meet with worse puzzles than this. 
Nor were the clerks always accurate ; one case in this volume shows the 
kind of puzzle that may suddenly appear. In case 141 we have the first 
entry of an assize of mort d’ancestor, where the assize is to find whether 
Gregory brother of Hawise was seised of certain lands on the day on which 
he became a monk. The case was adjourned on a question of warranty, 
and appears in no. 1122 in a new form. The assize is now to find whether 
Gregory sO of Hawise was seised of the same land on the day on which 
he died. Now there can be no doubt that the two cases are the same. 
Mrs. Stenton in her note suggests that Gregory was really the father of 
Hawise. I have no right to dissent, but I cannot help feeling that he was 
probably her brother ; and I only note the existence of the puzzle in order 
to show the difficult character of the rolls. It is not necessary to praise 
either the transcription or the editing of the text. The punctuation of 
the original has been preserved. I should not myself call this pedantic, 
though the editor anticipates that such an accusation may be brought 
against her. But I very much doubt whether any typographical device can 
represent the practice of a manuscript in anything but a misleading way. 
No one wishing to study the principles of medieval punctuation should think 
of using any printed text, however accurate it may be. Nor should he 
select as his material carelessly written documents like the Assize Rolls. 
The main object of a printed text is to enable the reader to get at the sense 
of the document; it is impossible to found any palaeographical study on 
printed texts, however carefully and elaborately they are constructed. 
Apart from this minor matter, the text is admirable and easy to follow.' 

The introduction is a valuable comment on the text, though the reader 
who comes fresh to the subject may find it harder than the editor supposes. 
The most novel portion is the analysis of the roll of c-vil pleas heard at 


1 In cases 315 and 351 the nuns of Marten’ and Marcenni are identified as the nuns 
of Martigny. Should not this be Marcigny (Sadne-et-Loire) ? 
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Lincoln, which is used to explain the way in which the courts handled their 
work. Mrs. Stenton suggests that it might be supposed that ‘ if the roll 
were a record of business continuously done, the appointment of attorneys 
would occur in greatest numbers on the earlier membranes’. This, she 
says, is not the case. Statistics are a curious weapon; and I should like to 
suggest that, if her table on p. xxiii is slightly altered by treating the back 
of each membrane as one with the front, the figures will exactly fit with the 
theory. As the ‘ clerk generally wrote consecutively from front to back of 
the membrane’ but ‘began a new day with a clean sheet’, this seems a 
legitimate course to adopt, and it may be suggested that a judge will 
naturally begin his day’s work by clearing off all the short matters that are 
ready to be dealt with. Another point may perhaps be made. The arrange- 
ment of the cases on the rolls of 1202 and 1206 suggests that the assizes 
predominate in the earlier membranes, while the hearing of matters arising 
under other writs comes later. However this may be, the whole of Mrs. 
Stenton’s discussion of the arrangement and writing of the rolls deserves 
careful study ; nor should that study be confined to those pages only of 
the introduction. 

One case seems worth mention for its historical interest. In case 502 
Alice daughter of Auk’ brings an assize of mort d’ancestor against John 
and Alan sons of Tholi, who produce a charter of Count Conan and vouch 
‘Ertur ’ of Brittany to warranty. The calendar of the eyre of 1202 which 
Mrs. Stenton has constructed from the Feet of Fines shows that the justices 
were at Leicester, where this case was heard, between 23 and 30 July. 
It was on 1 August that Arthur fell into his uncle’s hands, and it seems odd 
that even in Lincolnshire any one should have thought it wise to vouch 
an enemy of the king as his warrantor. The judges, of course, adjourned 
the case to Westminster. The case appears on the Curia Regis Rolls in 
1202-3 and in 1203. On both dates it was adjourned ‘ pro defectu recogni- 
torum’. It would have been interesting to know how the king’s court in 
Easter term 1203 would have treated a tenant who wanted Arthur brought 
into court to support a charter of his grandfather. 

A word of praise should be given to the index, and especially to the index 
of subjects. It is sad to notice that Mrs. Stenton prefers to quote the old 
Record Commission edition of the Testa de Nevill rather than the later 
text published in 1920-3. C. G. Crump. 


The Medieval English Sheriff to 1300. By Witu1am ALFrrep Morris, 
Ph.D. (Manchester: University Press; London: Longmans, 1927.) 


Tuis is a most useful and valuable book. Professor Morris traces the 
history of the shrievalty from the tenth to the close of the thirteenth 
century, drawing together in his earlier chapters the results of the labours 
of scholars in the last forty years, 2nd in the last four chapters describing, 
mainly from original records, the position and functions of the sheriff under 
Henry III and Edward I. He has laid under contribution, besides printed 
sources, the unprinted Close Rolls, Assize Rolls, Memoranda Rolls, and the 
Miscelianea of the chancery and of the exchequer, and his references 
should be in themselves a guide for the student to the records of thirteenth- 
century administration. 


H 2 
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With the second and third chapters readers of this Review are already 
familiar ; they are practically unaltered from the form in which they first 
appeared in 1916 and 1918.1 Thus one misses any reference to the 
brilliant and suggestive work of the late Mr. Corbett in the Cambridge 
Medieval History, and the final views of Liebermann on the Iudicia Civitatis 
Lundonie, as expressed in the third volume of the Gesetze, do not appear to 
have been taken into consideration. A slight change of focus from the 
first to the second chapter suggests that the view expressed in the second 
chapter as to the relation of the generic king’s reeve to the specialized shire- 
reeve had been modified before the writing of the first chapter, which seems 
to give the sounder and more considered view. Broadly speaking, Dr, 
Morris accepts the conclusions of Liebermann and Professor Chadwick as 
to the Anglo-Saxon shire and sheriff. He does not attach as much impor- 
tance to the presence of the royal justice in the shire-moot under William I 
as did Professor Adams in his last book, but his twelfth-century chapters 
bring out forcibly the extent to which Henry I’s organization anticipated 
that of Henry II. The sheriff is already quailing before the exchequer, 
making payments to be released from office, and being checked by a local 
justice of Crown pleas. As to this local justice, who figures both in charters 
and in the Leges Henrici, Dr. Morris leaves us in the dark as to whether he 
accepts Gross’s view that he is the later coroner, not yet debarred by 
Magna Carta from holding the pleas of the Crown ; and we feel throughout 
that the coroner deserves more attention as one of the external limitations 
to the sheriff’s power in the shire. For the same reason the treatment 
accorded to the escheator at a later date seems inadequate. In his discus- 
sion of the baronial programme of reform in 1258 Dr. Morris makes no use 
of Dr. Jacob’s recent study, which throws considerable light on local 
administration, and in his treatment of the period 1216-1307 as if the 
sheriff’s position and the method of accounting at the exchequer remained 
unchanged throughout he ignores Miss Mills’s recent paper in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Historical Society. His account of the fiscal functions of 
the sheriff in the thirteenth century is not completely satisfactory ; the 
suggested relationship of the proficua to the farm, and of the farms of the 
hundreds to the farm of the shire, is not consistent with itself, nor, judging 
from Miss Mills’s work, with the ascertained facts. In this direction the 
study can only be described as provisional, though it contains valuable 
suggestions. 

In the first half of his book Dr. Morris gives us useful biographical 
details of the sheriffs of the Norman period. Their status, their family 
connexions, their terms of office, are minutely discussed, though perhaps 
the shrieval ancestry of the twelfth-century earl might have been more 
emphasized. As the baronial viceroy of the twelfth century, however, 
turns into the civil servant of the thirteenth, these personal details are 
withheld from us. We hear of ‘ the happy and joyful mien ’ of Gilbert of 
Surrey when he brought his good conscience and well-kept accounts to 
the exchequer of Henry I; we are not told of the evil deeds of William de 
l'Isle, sheriff and squire of Northamptonshire, whose life the queen of 
Scotland had to beg of her father Henry III when he and his family lay 


1 Ante, vols. xxxi, xxxiii. The references to chapter II in chapter III are even 
given to the pages of this Review rather than to the book itself, a needless complication. 
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in the Fleet prison; who, after his release, found his county too hot to 
hold him and moved into Oxfordshire, and later was made sheriff of that 
county by a forgiving sovereign. The question of the social standing and 
personal character of the thirteenth-century sheriff is of considerable 
importance not only to those who see him as one of the forerunners of the 
fourteenth-century county member, but also to those who see administra- 
tion as an art as well as a science, and the chessboard of the exchequer 
covered with living pawns playing a lively and subtle game. We cannot 
but feel that Dr. Morris must know many other stories as illuminating as 
that of the election of the sheriff of Shropshire in 1303 which he found in the 
Memoranda Rolls: the story of a county court obstinately divided on 
the question of election, the reference of the case to the exchequer, and the 
decision of authority that quality, as represented by abbots, priors, barons, 
and knights, outweighs number in voting. Taken with other evidence, this 
indicates pretty clearly the principle on which contested parliamentary 
elections would then be determined. But this story stands almost alone ; 
Dr. Morris’s impersonal detachment seldom allows us to come to close 
quarters with the individual sheriff ; it leaves us, indeed, in doubt some- 
times as to his own view on the matters he is discussing. He proves up 
to the hilt the importance in general constitutional history of the office 
whose evolution he traces; he lays all students of the period under a 
heavy debt ; but he leaves the epic of local government still unwritten. 
Attention ought perhaps to be called to misprints hardly to be expected 
from the Manchester Press, which disguise Mr. Brownbill as Brownhill 
(p. 2), M. A. Lower as Tower (p. 146), Miss Mills as Miss Hills (p. 242), 
and Blickling as Blicking (p. 13). H. M. Cam. 


Calendar of Chancery Warrants preserved in the Public Record Office, A.D. 
1244-1326. (London: Stationery Office, 1927.) 


Tis volume is important ; its appearance is something of an event. The 
text, which is the work of Mr. R. C. Fowler, contains a summary of chancery 
warrants selected from nearly 8,000 documents arranged in 135 files. The 
warrants or instructions to chancery under privy seal were of course incor- 
porated as a rule in letters under the Great Seal which were entered upon 
the charter and other chancery rolls; but a surprising number were not 
entered, and the present volume ‘ deals with all those warrants of the reign 
of Edward I and Edward II which have not been identified as corresponding 
with enrolments or inquisitions’. A rough estimate suggests that about 
a half of the warrants which survive for this period are calendared in these 
pages, so that we have a record of between three or four thousand trans- 
actions, coming from a period of fifty years, and not hitherto easily 
accessible. Moreover, a very large number of the warrants still retain, 
as enclosures, the petitions and other documents which gave rise to them, 
and Mr. R. L. Atkinson has been able to identify, more or less certainly, 
about 500 enclosures now to be found among the Ancient Petitions. His 
key to these petitions, printed on pp. vii, viii, is a valuable contribution to 
the reorganization of our public records on natural instead of artificial lines. 

The chancery warrants are the material upon which M. Déprez based 
his Etudes de diplomatique anglaise (1908). Mr. Conway Davies printed 
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between thirty and forty of them in his Baronial Opposition to Edward II 
(1918), and they were used, needless to say, by Professor Tout in the second 
volume of his Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History (1920). The 
chronological limits of Dr. Tout’s second volume and of the volume under 
review are indeed identical, for only one ‘ warrant’ survives from the 
period before 1274. It is worth noting that the phrase ‘ secret seal’ is 
apparently not used in these warrants after March 1306, that is to say, 
it is not found during the reign of Edward II. As the ‘ secret seal ’ is clearly 
distinguished from the ‘ privy seal ’ from 1313 onwards (Tout, ii. 325), yet, 
if the index to the present volume is reliable, was not used in Edward II’s 
reign to seal warrants to chancery, it is clear that in Edward I’s reign the 
phrases secret seal and privy seal were still used indiscriminately to 
describe the same thing. Otherwise we should have a secret seal, before it 
is in general use, employed to seal documents which, in the next reign, 
when it was generally used, were sealed only with the privy seal. The index, 
by the way, conflicts with the text (p. 184) in referring to the ‘ fee of the 
little seal’, where the text reads ‘ little fee of the [great] seal’, a very 
different thing. An interesting reference, in a warrant dated Ghent, 
9 January 1298, to the seal ‘ with which the Chancery is ruled ’ (p. 82) is 
also worth noting. This is the seal of absence mentioned by Dr. Tout 
(ii. 68). 

One naturally turns to see if any clear connexion can be traced in this 
long sequence of writs between the sessions of parliament and the petitions 
which so often occasioned the warrants. On 13 April 1307 the king sends 
on two petitions, ‘ answered at the Parliament at Carlisle as can be seen 
by the endorsement ’. The endorsement shows that a writ under the privy 
seal was ordered in parliament to be sent to the chancellor to issue a writ 
of liberate (p. 259). Yet there is little evidence in the volume that these 
warrants filed in the chancery deal with business transacted in parliament. 
The warrants for the year 1295, for example, are almost entirely concerned 
with other business transacted in Wales. It would seem that petitions 
dealt with in a time of parliament (upon the arrangements for which we 
have a most interesting writ of 26 January 1305, p. 246) only casually came 
within the normal duties of the keeper of the privy seal. There are many 
incidental references to parliament, including a mandate (16 November 
1300) for writs of summons to the prior provincial of the Friars Preacher 
and the minister provincial of the Friars Minor ‘ with two or three of the 
wiser friars of his order ’ (p. 121). The presence of the friars at the famous 
parliament of Lincoln in January 1301, to which the universities sent 
lawyers, has not, I think, been noted.1 

The information contained in the chancery warrants is similar to that 
on the chancery rolls, and for historical purposes this volume should be 
regarded as supplementary to the published calendars of Patent and Close 
Rolls, the inquisitions, &c. Its peculiar significance is to be found in the 
help which it gives towards an understanding of the ‘ interdepartmental ’ 
aspect of medieval administration. When we are so fortunate as to have 
an index to Dr. Tout’s book, it will be easier to see the bearing of this new 


* The writs are not in Palgrave, Parliamentary Writs, i. 90 ; the prior provincial of 


the Dominicans was present at the Westminster parliament when the king of Scots did 
homage (ibid. i. 7). 
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evidence upon the problems which he has made his own. The following 
entry, dated 4 January 1317 (p. 456), may be quoted in illustration. It 
shows us the chancellor drafting a charter, sending it to the king for 
approval, and receiving it back with final instructions : 

The King has well understood the charter which the chancellor has sent touching his 
niece the Countess of Cornwall, and agrees to the contents, except that he does not wish 
the town of Rokyngham to be severed from the castle ; and so he sends it back by the 


bearer. Mandate to take out the town and renew the charter with the remainder, and 
send it to the King as hastily as possible. 


F. M. PowIcke. 


The Anonimalle Chronicle, 1333 to 1381. Edited by V. H. Gatpraite. 
(Publications of the University of Manchester. Historical Series, no. 
xlv.) (Manchester: University Press; London: Longmans, 1927.) 


Tuis volume, whose publication has been facilitated by a grant from the 
British Academy, is an edition, based on the probably unique manuscript, 
of the chronicle whose well-known fragment giving an account of the 
Peasants’ Revolt was printed in this Review, from a sixteenth-century 
transcript, by Professor G. M. Trevelyan. 

The chronicle as now published forms the third part of a fourteenth- 
century manuscript which was written at, and once belonged to, St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York. It is preceded in the manuscript by the Brut (a chronicle of 
England down to 1333) and was apparently intended as a continuation of 
that compilation. Like the Brut which it continues it is in French. It 
begins abruptly with the events which followed the battle of Halidon Hill, 
and breaks off in the middle of a passage about Border affairs in 1381. 
Two leaves in the manuscript, one relating to the second half of 1376, the 
other to the second half of 1381, are missing. The chronicle is thus not 
preserved complete, and there seems to be no indication either of the length 
of the concluding portion which is lost, or of the date at which it stopped ; 
all that can be said is that the handwriting points to the probability that 
the concluding folios of the manuscript as it now stands were written in the 
very last years of the fourteenth century. But though imperfect, the 
chronicle is nevertheless, as the editor justly claims, ‘ of first-rate impor- 
tance for the history of the fourteenth century ’. It is additionally interest- 
ing because its most valuable parts seem to have been pillaged from sources 
which still remain unidentified. 

The portion of the chronicle which is in itself of least value is the 
opening part (pp. 1-20), covering the period 1334-46: this section, as 
Mr. Galbraith shows, is mostly derived, either from the Franciscan chro- 
nicle which formed the basis of the Chronicon de Lanercost,? or from some 
recension of the Franciscan chronicle less interpolated than that of Laner- 
cost. Of the remaining and really valuable part of the chronicle from 1346 
to the end (pp. 20-156), the editor can only say that its ‘literary sources 
are an unsolved problem’. He has none the less been able to establish 
some important points which make the baffling problem a little less dark. 
He shows that ‘ the compiler translated literally some Latin source, with 
occasional small additions of his own and perhaps some larger interpola- 


1 Ante, xiii. 509-22. ‘ 2 Ante, xxxi. 269-79. 
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tions’ from other sources. Tne Anonimalle Chronicle, in other words, is 
a translation and a patchwork. In accepting this conclusion, however, it 
is perhaps desirable, just by way of precaution, to enter one caveat. There 
are passages in Mr. Galbraith’s introduction which might tend to induce 
the assumptions that the compiling of the patchwork and the translating 
of it were performed concurrently by the author, or by each successive 
author, of the chronicle as it now stands ; and that both operations were 
performed in St. Mary’s, York. That this may have happened is certainly 
quite possible ; but it is not proved. If one may judge from the two fac- 
similes which are included in the volume, the manuscript shows none of 
those corrections, erasures, and additions which usually indicate the 
original or first draft of a work: at the very most it seems to be no more 
than a ‘ fair copy ’ and it may be just a transcript. All that seems certain 
is that the manuscript was written at York. It is by no means equally 
certain that the compiling and translating are also to be attributed to 
St. Mary’s: neither may have been done there; or equally, only the 
translating may have been done there: the Anonimalle Chronicle in its 
present form may be a York translation of patchwork compiled (except 
for the specifically York entries) elsewhere. 

After establishing the general character of the chronicle as a patchwork 
translation, Mr. Galbraith goes on to demonstrate that this patchwork, 
from 1346 onwards, consists partly (a) of more or less lengthy excerpts 
from some two or more chronicles; partly (b) of material taken from 
news-letters ; and partly (c) of original insertions probably due to the 
York writer himself. These last are not numerous, and many of them can 
be identified with reasonable certainty ; but there are others which remain 
more doubtful, and some of these suggest possibilities which may be more 
conveniently considered later. The news-letter element is difficult to 
detect with any confidence, because it is often so closely woven into the 
narrative, but Mr. Galbraith suggests, with great probability, that the 
accounts of the Crécy and Poitiers campaigns may well have been derived 
from news-letters, as is evident in the short account of the Najera cam- 
paign, which is based partly upon the Black Prince’s letter describing that 
battle. It is the first element, however, the chronicle sources, that 
naturally arouses most curiosity. Mr. Galbraith suggests, quite tentatively 
and with admirable caution, that these may have been somewhat as 
follows: (i) down to 1376, ‘some slight northern continuation of the 
Polychronicon ’ and also (more especially for foreign events) some one or 
more other chronicles, one of which may have been of foreign origin ; 
(ii) for the years 1376-81, some London chronicle or chronicles. 

It is not unfair to observe that these suggestions, attractive as they 
are, are based almost entirely upon what may be called general considera- 
tions, and it is worth inquiry whether there may not be some more specific 
evidence (apart from the entries probably referable to York) which ought 
to be kept side by side with these general indications. There are two 
passages which seem to invite attention on this score. Under date 1380 


1 Ante, xli. 415-18. Mr. Galbraith’s hope that more of these fourteenth-century 
news-letters may yet be found will be strengthened by the recent publication of the 
Chartulary of Winchester Cathedral (ed. A. W. Goodman: Winchester, 1927), which 
contains (pp. 159-64) copies of two news-letters about Poitiers. 
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the chronicle records (p. 132) an expedition to Brittany under Thomas of 
Woodstock, and mentions Lord Latimer among the leading figures. Subse- 
quently (p. 133) it describes the return of the expedition, and then proceeds: 
Et quaunt ils furount revenuz en Engleterre a lour mansiones, le dit sire le Latymer 


prist une grevouse malady et morust avaunt le Pentecost, et fuist enterre od graunde 


honour en le priorie de Gisburgh en Clyflande, pur quel alme Dieu eit pitee et mercye 
pur sa graunde grace. 


The concluding prayer, coming immediately after the reference to the 
priory of Guisborough, is at least suggestive, especially when one observes 
that in the accounts given by the chronicle of the deaths and burials of 
other distinguished persons—there are twelve altogether !—a similar prayer 
appears only in connexion with the death of the king in 1377. Reference 
to the will of Lord Latimer shows that he was a considerable benefactor to 
the priory of Guisborough : while still alive he had commenced the vaulting 
of the north aisle of the priory church ; he directed in his will that this 
work should be completed, and in addition left to the priory a valuable 
legacy of money, vestments, plate, and other chattels.? It seems likely, 
therefore, that the passage quoted above comes ultimately from some 
manuscript which belonged to Guisborough. A little earlier (p. 118) there 
is another entry which is worth notice : 


Mesme celle an mille ccctxxvm le iour des Innocentes apres le Nowelle, furount 
graundes nombres des groses pourpases ebbees sur le sabiloun de la meir en Cliffland 
pres de Lethum issint ge le northpais fuit graundement amende; et le seignur le 
Latimer avoit pur sa part, pur ceo qe parti des eux furount ebbes sur sa seignurie, 
m**x, et autres seignurs solonge lour quauntitee a graunde noumbre; et la parsoun 
de Lethum avoit pur sa disme xxi et le priour de Gisburgh graunde plente. 


Mr. Galbraith is inclined to attribute this passage to St. Mary’s, York, but 
the definite references to the prior of Guisborough and to the parson of the 
neighbouring village of Kirkleatham seem to point elsewhere. And once 
more, as in the first passage quoted, there is the same collocation of Guis- 
borough with Lord Latimer. May we not be, directly or indirectly, on the 
trail of a Guisborough manuscript ? If so, the nature of the two entries 
quoted—a local ‘ marvel ’ and the death of an eminent man—suggests that 
this hypothetical manuscript was a chronicle. A chronicle at Guisborough 
would surprise nobody. The priory had been the home of the great Walter 
of Hemingburgh. It was there, too, that the Continuation of Hemingburgh 
was presumably compiled.* That continuation, in the manuscripts that 
have so far come to light, stops abruptly in the midst of the events of 1346, 
in such a way as to suggest that a succeeding portion is missing. It may 
be merely a coincidence that it is at just the same point that the Anoni- 
malle Chronicle enters upon terra incognita; but at any rate it would appear 


Pp. 32 (Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Norwich), 50 (Henry of Lancaster 
and Queen Isabella), 57 (Duke of Clarence), 58 (Queen Philippa and the Bishop of 
Norwich), 62 (Earl of Suffolk), 75 (Archbishop of York), 76 (Archbishop of Canterbury), 
95 (the Black Prince), 106 (Edward III). 

* Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Soc.), i. 113-16. The will is dated 10 July 1380, 
and has a codicil dated 13 April 1381. It was proved 31 May 1381. The priory 
receives a handsome bequest under the codicil as well as by the will. 

* See Mr. Galbraith’s essay on ‘ The Histcria Aurea of John, Vicar of Tynemouth, 
and the Sources of the St. Albans Chronicle’, in Essays in History presented to Reginald 
Lane Poole, p. 382 (Oxford : 1927). 
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that the compilation of a chronicle was a familiar art at Guisborough 
within twenty or thirty years (at most) of the events recorded in the entries 
cited above. The hypothesis that a Guisborough chronicle was one of the 
sources of the Anonimalle Chronicle seems therefore to be a contingency 
that ought to be taken into account. Is it possible, now, to suggest any 
portions of the Anonimalle Chronicle that may have been derived, directly 
or indirectly, from this hypothetical source ? 

It is, of course, obvious that the passages relating to northern affairs— 
e.g. the valuable account of John of Gaunt’s adventures in 1381 (pp. 
152-4), which Mr. Galbraith tentatively attributes to the York writer— 
could come quite as naturally from Guisborough as from St. Mary’s, 
Again, it has been seen that the reference to the death and burial of Latimer 
follows immediately upon an account of an expedition to France. A second 
possibility, therefore, is that at least some of the entries relating to affairs 
in France may have come from the hypothetical Guisborough chronicle, 
which may have embodied information derived from some person in the 
entourage of Latimer. In this connexion it may perhaps be worth notice 
that in its accounts of the fall of Bécherelle (pp. 68, 70) and St. Sauveur 
(pp. 77-8) the Anonimalle Chronicle lays the responsibility for the fall of 
Bécherelle upon the king and all the lords of England, because they refused 
to send aid when asked to do so ; and in recounting the fall of St. Sauveur 
it remarks incidentally that the event happened ‘en absence de seignur 
de Latymer ’: these may be more than coincidences when it is remembered 
that the loss of the two fortresses was among the charges brought against 
Latimer by popular opinion in 1376. This brings us to the Anonimalle 
Chronicle’s vivid account of the Good Parliament, a section whose origin 
is of special interest. Mr. Galbraith inclines to the view that it may have 
been derived from a London chronicle, very possibly from the same 
London chronicle which may have been the source of the account of the 
Peasants’ Revolt. There will no doubt be general agreement with Mr. 
Galbraith’s suggestion that this admirably lively account of the Good 
Parliament was ultimately derived from some eyewitness. Once, however, 
one has granted a probable eyewitness, there seems to be nothing in the 
account itself which points in particular to a London chronicle. Here 
a comparison of the Anonimalle Chronicle's account with that of the 
Chronicon Angiiae on the one hand and with the record in the Rolls of 
Parliament on the other is perhaps suggestive. Whether by accident or 
design, the Anonimalle Chronicle’s account puts Latimer much more de- 
finitely in the centre of the picture than does the roll of the parliament, 
which gives a good deal of space to other offenders like Neville and Ellis. 
Again, the Anonimalle Chronicle's account shows none of that bitter 
hostility to Latimer which the Chronicon Angliae displays: it is content 
to give a calm, straightforward report of the speeches, and so far as it 
betrays any feeling at all, it seems to be rather friendly to Latimer. Thus 
in its account of Latimer’s impeachment it records that he asked for time 
to prepare his defence, as he was ‘ nyent garne ne avyse des ses respouns’ ; 
that William of Wykeham addressed the lords opposing the request ; 
and that Latimer thereupon pleaded that it would be unreasonable to 
force him to answer serious charges at such short notice. The chronicle 
seems to sympathize with his complaint, for it subsequently records 
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a reference made to the incident by Skipwith, one of the judges of the 
Common Pleas, during the trial of William of Wykeham later in the same 
year. Wykeham is represented as asking for time to prepare his defence ; 
Skipwith is then said to have objected on the ground that Wykeham had 
himself opposed the granting of such facilities to Latimer; whereupon 
Lancaster is said to have interposed the remark that ‘ ceo qe fuist fait al 
seignur de Latymer fuist fait en le chalure de iour et saunz bone foye’ 
(p. 99). It is not impossible, therefore, that the Anonimalle Chronicle's 
account of these events may have come ultimately from some quarter 
interested in and friendly towards Latimer. There are reasons why 
Guisborough Priory should have been so interested: and if there was a 
chronicler at work there, he may very well have obtained his information 
from some follower of Latimer who accompanied his master to parliament, 
from somebody, for example, like Latimer’s clerk, Henry de Medbourne, 
who was subsequently one of his executors, and who is mentioned in the 
roll of the parliament of 1376 as having been called upon to answer certain 
allegations made against him by the commons in that parliament.! 

It is time, however, to cry a halt to these speculations and to indicate 
briefly a few of the more interesting features of the Anonimalle Chronicle. 

It is gratifying to find that the sixteenth-century transcript of the 
account of the Peasants’ Revolt printed in this Review is, apart from its 
spelling and one or two details duly noted by Mr. Galbraith, faithful to the 
original manuscript. Mr. Galbraith accepts the conclusion of Mr. Kriehn 
that the account was written by ‘ some one in the following of the King’, 
but goes on to point out that this unknown person seems to have had ‘a 
remarkable acquaintance with the details of the administration’, and 
makes the interesting suggestion that he may very well have been a clerk 
of the privy seal. 

The account of the Good Parliament is, from the point of view of 
novelty, more than equal in importance to the long-familiar account of the 
rising of 1381. It throws some much-needed light on the chronology of at 
least the first half of the session. It also provides the only detailed account 
known of the separate proceedings of the commons in parliament before 
the Colchester record of the parliament of 1485.? Incidentally, it represents 
the knights and burgesses assembled in the Gvod Parliament as numbering 
280: one would gladly have known how this high figure was arrived at, 
but at any rate it indicates that the chronicler would have disagreed with 
those modern estimates which, basing their calculations upon the enrolled 
writs de expensis, would represent the commons in the Good Parliament 
as numbering no more than about 130. Altogether it is scarcely too much 
to say that this section of the Anonimalle Chronicle is, from some points of 
view, ‘the most valuable contribution to medieval parliamentary history 
which has hitherto been discovered ’.* 

A third noteworthy passage is that describing the parliament of 
Gloucester in 1378 (pp. 122-4). This gives another interesting glimpse 


* Rot. Parl. ii. 329-30. Medbourne is described as ‘ Sir Henry de Medbourne, Clere 
du Seignur de Latymer ’. 

* The Red Paper Book of Colchester, ed. W. G. Benham, pp. 60-4. 

* See the essay by Dr. T. F. Tout, ‘The English Parliament and Public Opinion, 
1376-88 ’, in Mélanges d’ Histoire offerts a Henri Pirenne, ii. 545-62 (Brussels: 1926). 
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of the separate proceedings of the commons, and adds to our knowledge 
of an important episode in Wyclif’s career. It shows that the abbot of 
Westminster appeared before the commons in their meeting-place in the 
chapter-house of Gloucester Abbey, and addressed them on the questions 
of ecclesiastical franchise raised by the Hauley-Schakell incident earlier 
in the year ; this is said to have greatly angered the king and his council, 
who thereupon sent Wyclif to the commons to controvert the abbot’s 
arguments. The incident is instructive for its indication of the growing 
importance of the commons as a distinct element in parliament. 

Apart from these three outstanding passages, the Anonimalle Chronicle 
is important for the welcome incidental detail which it adds to our know- 
ledge of many of the events which it records. It is also a valuable source 
for the history of John of Gaunt, as a corrective to the malicious assertions 
of the Chronicon Angliae: Mr. Galbraith very justly remarks that a close 
comparison of what the two chronicles say would make possible ‘ something 
like a historical revision ’ of current estimates of Lancaster. 

Finally, the Anonimalle Chronicle is a highly interesting document to 
the student of English historiography in the fourteenth century. Not 
only does it throw some light on the difficult critical problems connected 
with the Chronicon de Lanercost and its lost Franciscan original, but its 
patchwork character also indicates, as Mr. Galbraith points out, that 
fourteenth-century England produced a considerable body of historical 
literature which is no longer extant. He would be a bold man who said 
that none of this lost literature will ever be recovered. 

Mr. Galbraith has done his editorial work with admirable skill and 
judgement. There are indeed one or two obiter dicta which do not quite 
carry conviction. Thus the proposition (p. xxxiii) that the French text of 
the later portion of the chronicle (1356-81) is the work of a single author 
is quite possibly true; but it is scarcely proved by the fact that ‘the 
description of the Black Prince as Edward the Fourth occurs in 1367 and 
1376 (and also, it may be added, in 1346, 1361, and 1365): this same 
designation ‘Edward the Fourth’ is applied to the prince both by the 
interrelated group of chronicles consisting of the Historia Aurea of John of 
Tynemouth, the Continuation of Hemingburgh, the Historia Anglicana 
attributed to Walsingham, and the Polychronicon of Higden, and also by 
the Eulogium Historiarum.: Again, the idea (p. xxxi) that ‘ the frequent 
description of the Black Prince as “ Prince Dengleterre ” seems to suggest 
a writer not of English blood ’ is rather discounted by the fact that this 
title ‘ Prince Dengleterre’ is several times associated with the name 
*‘ Edward the Fourth ’, a designation which appears to be a trick of English 
chronicles. There are also a few slips in interpretation. Thus the intro- 
duction states (p. xxxii) that the chronicle gives two notices of Lancaster's 


1 Bodleian MS. 240, pp. 560-1; Hemingburgh, Chronicon (Eng. Hist. Soc.), ii. 302, 
312; Historia Anglicana (Rolls Series), i. 193, 197 ; Polychronicon (Rolls Series), viii. 
326; Hulogium Historiarum (Rolls Series), iii. 200, 214 (309), 226 (310). The first 
three apply the name ‘ Edwardus quartus’ to the Black Prince in their accounts 
of his birth and of his creation as Duke of Cornwall; the Polychronicon uses the 
name only in connexion with his birth : the Eulogium uses it in recording his birth, 
and also s. a. 1354, 1356; an entry recording the birth of the Black Prince's eldest 
son 8. a. 1365 (iii. 236) also agrees with the Anonimalle Chronicle in calling the son 
* Edward the Fifth *. 
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mission to Scotland in 1380; but though both notices are certainly dated 
1380 in the text (pp. 132-3), the second really refers to 1381, as Mr. Gal- 
braith himself points out in a foot-note on p. 152. Then the phrase ‘le 
dysmaigne apres’ in the account of the Good Parliament (p. 88) is appa- 
rently confused with ‘lendemaigne’ and rendered ‘ Tuesday, May 13’: 
the correct interpretation is presumably Sunday, May 18. On the other 
hand, Mr. Galbraith’s proof-reading is almost perfect, and his text, so far 
as one can judge from a collation with the two facsimiles, is quite perfect. 
His introduction and notes are models of what such things should be : they 
not only contain a great deal of learning (some of it drawn from unpub- 
lished sources), but they are so skilfully framed that they never come 
between the reader and the chronicle ; they keep him steadily face to face 
with his text, illuminating and facilitating its study. The recovery of this 
chronicle encourages the hope that it may not be the last that will come to 
light. If any others are found in the future, one would wish that they may 
be as fortunate in their editors as the Anonimalle Chronicle of St. Mary’s, 
York. J. G. Epwarps. 


Richard II in Ireland (1394-5) and the Submission of the Irish Chiefs. 
By EpmunpD Curtis. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927.) 


One of the most interesting and original sections of Professor Curtis’s 
History of Mediaeval Treland, published in 1923, was that dealing with 
Richard II’s first Irish expedition. This study was based upon a series of 
notarial instruments and letters, brought back by Richard from Ireland 


and ultimately enrolled by the exchequer in the King’s Remembrancer’s 
Memoranda Roll for 18 Richard II. Historians owe their gratitude in the 
first instance to Bishop Waltham, the treasurer at that date, for getting 
them copied out. It is not, however, surprising that, though not absolutely 
unknown, they are substantially a new source, since the originals, some of 
which are still preserved in a chancery series, are in a terrible state of decay. 
Moreover, the Memoranda Rolls are among the bulkiest and hardest to 
work through of all the long series of official enrolments. We are, therefore, 
very grateful to Mr. Curtis for having not only used these documents so 
wisely in his own book, but for his present service in setting forth all of 
them in print. The most important are the series of notarial instruments 
in which the submissions of the Irish chiefs are recorded with all the 
solemnity of common form. But only less important are the ‘ letters sent 
to the king in Ireland’, some dealing with the submissions, and others giving 
general information of the progress of affairs during the eight months 
of the king’s visit. A few of the letters are not new, but one of the 
most accessible, printed some ninety years ago by Sir Harris Nicolas 
in his Ordinances of the Privy Council, is given in a more complete form 
and better text. Moreover, besides the texts, the majority in Latin, but 
a few in French, Mr. Curtis has appended a translation, which though 
summarizing often rather than translating, is adequate for most purposes, 
if not always so satisfying as the study of the original texts. To these 
Mr. Curtis has added an elaborate introduction, tracing in detail the rela- 
tions, both in fact and in law, between the Irish magnates and the English 
Crown, and stating what is to be said on both the Irish and the English 
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sides with a fairness that does not always seem a prominent feature of 
modern Irish historiography. He has also given us ‘ brief notices of the 
submitting chiefs °, a summary of some letters relevant to his theme from 
a formula book in the library of All Souls College, Oxford, and an excellent 
index. Altogether he has presented us with a careful, scholarly, and useful 
piece of work which will form a safe starting-point for further investigation 
of the only serious effort made by an English king since the days of John 
to put his ‘ lordship’ of Ireland on a more definite basis. 

It cannot, however, be said that Mr. Curtis has quite extracted from his 
texts all their lessons. His own interest is apparently exclusively on the 
Irish side, and it is here that his work most nearly approaches completeness. 
But it does not go so far as the title would suggest. His subject is not 
really ‘ Richard II in Ireland’ so much as Richard’s relations to the Irish 
chieftains, up to and during the period of his first Irish expedition. Beyond 
this his curiosity does not seem to extend. Neither the military details of the 
expedition, nor the extensive wanderings of the king, nor the persennel of 
Richard’s following are brought out so exhaustively as the texts would 
have allowed. And beyond those texts our editor has refused to go. There 
are sources in the Record Office which would have helped to answer ques- 
tions which he dismisses as hopeless. Thus he tells us ‘ real figures are not 
available ’ for the numbers of the expedition. This is certainly true and he 
is quite right in dismissing the fancy figures of Froissart. But had he con- 
sulted the wardrobe account preserved in Exchequer Accounts 402/20, 
he would have found a great deal about the preliminary preparations 
in England, including the ‘ vadia guerre’, the numbers and constituent 
elements of the forces which magnates, prelates, and officials put at 
Richard’s disposal. When the duke of Gloucester came with a retinue 
400 strong, and Roger, earl of March, with more than 700 followers ; when 
even the king’s secretary, the clerks of his chapel, and the officers of his 
household had each his little band of men-at-arms and archers, there is 
material for satisfying curiosity which no writer has as yet dealt with. 
Moreover, further study is desirable as to the relations of Richard’s 
force to his household, the method and staffing of the Anglo-Irish govern- 
ment which, though touched on, are far from being exhausted by Mr. 
Curtis’s somewhat limited range of vision. A more restricted title would 
not have exposed him to this reproach ; but it is only right to say that the 
subject of Richard in Ireland, though advanced, is not yet examined in all 
its detail. 

Within his limits Mr. Curtis’s work is generally accurate. An occasional 
word, for instance the ‘ paramenti camera’ of p. 152, is not explained in 
the text and is evaded in the translation. He has made a curious slip on 
p. 67, where he makes the earl of Nottingham marry his own mother. Yet 
the aged daughter of Thomas of Brotherton, the earl’s grandmother, was 
not only alive but a well-known historical fgure. Against this may be set 
a useful increase of precision given to the statement in the Complete Peerage 
that Edward of York became earl of Cork ‘ before 1396’, by the proof 
that he was already earl of Cork in 1394 or early in 1395. 

It is much to be hoped that Mr. Curtis will go on with his medieval 
Irish studies. What is wanted in Irish history is a complete collection 
of the facts from both Irish and Anglo-Irish sources, and a resolute 
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refusal to draw political lessons for any side. There is a tendency for 
the patriot to refuse to consider the records of the ‘ colony’ and of the 
colonizing land, and the wholesale destruction of medieval records a few 
years ago has limited our possibilities of research in this direction. On the 
other hand, the Anglo-Irish often tend to ignore the Celtic sources, either 
from ignorance of Irish or from disbelief in their value. Mr. Curtis has the 
great advantage of being able to see both sides. In this book he is clearly 
aiming at truth rather than proving abstract propositions. A really com- 
plete history of Ireland under Richard II should be a tempting objective 
to him in his future work. T. F. Tour. 


Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia, des Pisaner Papstes Alez- 
anders V. By Cardinal Franz Enrte, 8.J. (Miinster in Westf. : 
Aschendorff, 1925.) 


TuE real significance of Cardinal Ehrle’s book is perhaps best indicated 
by the secondary title, Ein Beitrag zur Scheidung der Schulen in der Scholastik 
des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts und zur Geschichte des Wegestreites. Even 
this is not quite an adequate description, for the documents printed in the 
last part of the volume carry us far into the fifteenth century, at least 
two generations beyond the death of Alexander V. That Peter ‘of Candia’ 
is rightly so called—despite the still extan! claim of Bologna—the evidence 
quoted by Cardinal Ehrle is sufficient to, prove. Uncertainty about his 
origin is, however, intelligible when we learn that he was virtually a 
foundling, who never knew his father or mother or any of his kin. His 
consequent freedom from the temptation of nepotism seems actually to 
have promoted his advancement, so that eventually he was recommended 
for the papacy on the ground that he had no blood-relations ‘ per quos 
gravaretur Romana ecclesia’. His education was due to the kindness of 
a Franciscan brother, who sent him to Oxford, where the mira logicalis 
subtilitas of the place (less politely described in a Florentine manuscript as 
sophismata asinina secundum usum Angliae) made a permanent impression 
on his mind. Oxford was notoriously hostile to the influence of the great 
Dominican teachers. As though Grosseteste, Roger Bacon, and Duns 
Scotus were not enough, there emerged finally the stormy genius of Ock- 
ham, once the plague of popes and dignitaries, and still the reputed author 
of a ‘razor’, which many who have not read him are apt to employ for 
the cutting of Gordian knots. It is largely with Ockham and the varying 
fortunes of the Ockhamists that Cardinal Ehrle’s learned dissertation is 
concerned. As to Peter himself, we should gather from the extracts 
and information furnished in this volume that, in his character of com- 
mentator, he was interesting rather than important. The style of ex- 
position was changing. The severe and massive perfection, of which 
Thomas Aquinas has bequeathed the supreme examples, was giving way 
to something more colloquial and discursive ; and though the essentials 
of the older structure—the pro and the contra, the objections and solutions 
—survive in Peter’s commentary, its general quality suggests, as the 
cardinal puts it, “ gesprochenes, nicht geschriebenes Wort’. Simultaneously 
a change of emphasis in relation to the matter can be detected. The 
tendency of commentators on the Sentences, as Gerson notes with regret, 
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was to concentrate upon the first two books (sometimes only the first) 
and to pay small attention to the distinctively theological contents of the 
third and fourth. Peter’s own intellectual position is broadly expressed 
in his recognition of Scotus and Ockham as doctores valentes, but the 
Nominalist in him outweighed the Scotist, and the men of his more im- 
mediate circle, such as the English Franciscan Adam Wodeham (or God- 
dam), John of Mirecourt, and Gregory of Rimini, were acknowledged 
disciples of Ockham. It is thus with good reason that Cardinal Ehrle 
passes from the ‘ Pisan Pope’ himself to a wider consideration of the 
movement which disturbed all the universities of Europe, foreshadowing 
the greater disturbances to come. 

Whichever name be preferred, Nominalists, Terminists, or Conceptists 
(an older form than Conceptualists), it is certain that the school, thus 
designated in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, looked to Ockham 
as its founder. The connexion with the earlier nominales of the age of 
Roscelin and Abelard is negligible, and probably the last thing the Ock- 
hamists desired was to have their modernity tainted by any reference to 
the squabbles of two hundred years ago. Following Hofer and other 
recent scholars, Cardinal Ehrle insists on the essentially Oxonian origin 
of the movement: ‘ Fiir den Bildungsgang Ockham’s kommt nur Oxford 
in Frage.’ At Oxford, before 1324, the bulk of his speculative work was 
accomplished, and it seems now to be proved that the summons to Avignon 
in that year had nothing to do with the vexed question of ‘ poverty ’, but 
was actually the first attempt to stifle the movement, for which the label 
of Nominalism, with its apparent restriction to the field of logic, is wholly 
inadequate. What the popes and the universities had to face was a revolt 
of ‘ modernists’, in which the conventional dispute about ‘ universals’ 
covered a general upheaval affecting not only the speculative tenets, but 
the whole political claim of the Church. More and more, as time goes on, 
we note the fixed antithesis of antiqui and moderni, one consequence of 
which was a tendency to ignore the antagonism of Thomist and Scotist, 
and to lump together all the ‘ realists ’ as old-fashioned, much as nowadays 
Kant and Hegel are vaguely bracketed, or as smart young critics of Vic- 
torianism imagine Tennyson and Browning to have been poets with 
precisely similar aims. There were, however, many fluctuations in the 
struggle, and the central part of Cardinal Ehrle’s book consists in an 
examination of the evidence relating to Paris and some fifteen other 
universities. At Paris, for example, the pendulum swung to and fro four 
or five times between 1362 and 1481, while even at Oxford it was Vorherr- 
schaft rather than Alleinherrschaft that Nominalism enjoyed. 

Finally, as a supplement to his more general discussion, the cardinal 
prints some invaluable documents, emanating from Paris, Louvain, and 
other centres of learning, which give us a direct insight into the senti- 
ments and passions of the contending parties. One of the most important 
is the reply of the Parisian Nominalists to the edict of Louis XI which, 
in 1474, virtually banished them from the university, and even from 
France. Tracing the controversy back to the original ‘ persecution’ of 
Ockham by John XXII, they mention, as one great cause of the quarrel, 
Ockham’s political attitude, his contention ‘ Regem Franciae habere reg- 
num suum immediate a Deo, et no» a papa ’, and his complete repudiation 
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of the doctrines proclaimed by Boniface VIII. Further stages in the 
controversy are then enumerated, and the claim of the Nominalists to be 
more orthodox than the Realists is duly upheld. Almost more instructive, 
however, is a pronouncement issuing from the university of Basle some 
ten years earlier. Here there is no dispute about doctrine or heresy. 
The question is argued in relation to the general welfare of universities, as 
indicated in the heading, ‘ Motiva universitatis propter quae non videtur 
expediens ambarum viarum coniunctio, modernae scilicet et antiquae’. 
The authors of the statement proceed to maintain that ‘ ex viarum illarum 
iunctura sequitur discordia, tollitur pax ab universitatis suppositis maiori- 
bus et minoribus, scissio fit et odium malaque innumera’. Truth suffers ; 
discipline becomes impossible ; teachers are converted into adventurers ; 
the number of students declines. Their final reflection is ‘quod magis 
proficere potest animus tranquillitate dotatus quam continua contra- 
dictione turbatus’, and in this sober maxim we may find, perhaps, the 
wisest verdict upon two centuries of academic history. For while ‘ uni- 
versals ’ and charges of heresy continued to be part of the stock-in-trade, 
the real business was a war of factions, a chapter in the perpetual history 
of the struggle between the new men and the old. W. H. V. REAveE. 


Ignatius Loyola. By Paut van Dyke. (New York: Scribner, 1926.) 


ImpRESSED by the fact that, not amongst protestants alone, the word 
‘Jesuitry ’ has a sinister meaning, Professor van Dyke has written a 
vindication of the founder of the society. His book is extremely readable, 


although the English public may find odd phrases such as ‘ him and his 
crowd’ (p. 21) or ‘a bread line for the down and outs’ (p. 131). The 
historical background has been worked up with care, but a few flaws appear. 
Cop (p. 251) was rector of the university of Paris, not of the college of 
St. Barbe; the bull of deposition against Henry VIII (p. 169) was never 
launched. Loyola was hardly a monk (p. 7) and his ‘ society’ was not 
strictly an ‘order’. The essay itself is plainly founded on the sources, 
but the impressive ‘List of Books cited’, admittedly incomplete, leaves the 
reader somewhat uncertain as to what has, and what has not, been used. 
There is no mention of the work of Hiiber or of Pollen, yet the reference 
(p. 353) to the ‘ Boswellian notes ’ of Camara makes it seem probable that 
Dr. van Dyke had read Pollen’s article in The Month of July 1909. It appears 
likely that the sources, which have certainly been read thoroughly, have 
been approached through the works of the recent catholic historians 
Astrain and Venturi, and perhaps for this reason Dr. van Dyke’s dispas- 
sionate study sometimes verges upon eulogy. He is at pains to discount 
absurd miracles and ill-founded panegyrics ; he presents his evidence clearly 
and honestly, but he tends to interpret it in a sense favourable to his hero. 
Other interpretations might be given. Chapter xiv, especially on pp. 217 
and 223, would support a charge of snobbery ; the aristocratic novice was 
excused from menial labour in the eyes of his former companions. But the 
learned theologian (p. 347) must be disciplined till he cried like a child; 
Ignatius, though of high descent, found learning difficult. The constant 
references to the good offices of rich ladies (pp. 60, 61, 65, 121, 216, 344, and 
351) are made without comment, though it is plain that the cultivation of 
VOL, XLIII.—NO. CLXIX. I 
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wealthy devotees was a settled policy. On pp. 203, 205, 267, spiritual 
craft is mentioned without condemnation, and the praise of strict obedience 
(pp. 229-31, and 284) takes no account of the fact that such obedience 
might involve dishonesty. Certainly Ignatius said that his followers were 
not to obey a command to sin, but they were left with no norm as to 
what was sin save the word of the company. Ignatius was as bold as 
Luther in venturing to decide as to what impulses were prompted of God, 
and what of the devil, but he differed from Luther in making his decisions 
coincide with authority. The judgement must be subjected to obedience 
(p. 227), and Ignatius did not hesitate to call in the practical force of 
‘ authority ’ to crush his opponents. He did not always mention in public 
his appeal to force, ‘ perhaps because he thought it unimportant’ says 
Dr. van Dyke (p. 127), who, whilst he rightly emphasizes the struggles of 
Ignatius, mentions the fate of his enemies (p. 129) with complacency. The 
pages of the book reveal a ‘ superiority complex ’ of magnitude and suggest 
that the founder of the society was less free than he supposed (p. 291) 
from the sin of vainglory. 

But although Dr. van Dyke’s presentation of the facts is perhaps 
coloured by partiality, he presents the facts with truth and force. His 
study of Ignatius’s spiritual experience is extremely good, and all the better 
that he frankly states the limits beyond which his own comprehension will 
not go. In these days of toleration it was perhaps not so necessary as he 
supposed to justify Ignatius Loyola, but all students of sixteenth-century 
history owe him a real debt of gratitude for an understanding and an 
understandable book. J. D. Mackie. 


The English Factories in India, 1668-9. By Sir Witi1aM Foster, C.LE. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1927.) 


Wits this volume, as we notice with regret, Sir William Foster brings to 
a conclusion—as far as his own part in the work is concerned—one of the 
valuable and scholarly series of record publications, a series which has 
illuminated once and for all the early history of British connexion with 
India. The reviewer of such a work has in one sense a difficult, and in 
another sense an easy, task. It is impossible to get behind Sir William 
Foster, for he is editing unpublished manuscripts ; he is so accurate and 
thorough-going that to search for errors is the most barren of quests; 
while former experience of his methods induces a restful and confident 
acquiescence in his insight, judgement, and discretion. There seems 
nothing for it but to restrain the critical, and indulge the appreciative 
faculty, indicating if possible the chief points in a remarkably varied and 
interesting collection of documents. A great deal of that variety and 
interest, it need hardly be said, is due to the skill with which they have been 
selected and the wide knowledge of the whole subject which is so obviously 
possessed by the editor. Most of these papers and dispatches are written 
in a vigorous, terse, and picturesque style—very different from the precise 
formal diction soon to be developed in the following century—which in 
itself makes them worth study. 

The important events of the period are the taking over of Bombay by 
the Company from the representatives of the Crown, the efforts of the Com- 
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pany to foster its new settlement, the recovery of Madras from the royalist 
rebel, Sir Edward Winter, the death of the great pioneer Sir George 
Oxenden, and the early achievements of Gerald Aungier. In addition, 
the commercial policy, the social life, the mutual rivalries, even the 
theological squabbles of the little band of exiled Englishmen are vividly 
illustrated. 

There was a natural conflict of interest between the Company and the 
Crown as long as the latter retained possession of Bombay. Gary, the 
royal governor, considered thatthe Company’s servants were ‘ well contented 
to looke upon poore Bombain as an ungrowing dwarfe that should ever be 
at a stand ; and would much rejoyce to see this royall plant continue ever 
but a shrub, while the Companies interesse may shoot up to a cedar’. 
On the other hand, the Company’s servants lamented ‘into what a labyrinth 
of troubles hee hath involv’d us, endangering the Companies estate and 
privillidges, and (wee fear) His Majesties island’. Gary seems to have been 
a vainglorious and injudicious man, and, according to his opponents, 
‘hath done such unbecomeing actions as I thinke a true Englishman 
would bee ashamed of’, but in the actual matter of the transfer, which 
must necessarily have been a bitter disappointment to his personal 
ambitions, he certainly behaved with credit, declaring himself ‘ the more 
contented with the revolution and vicissitude of changeable affaires in 
regard the disposure hath been made into such worthy hands; which 
though I had occasion to contest withall, in zeale to my royall master, yet 
I desire now all may bee forgotten’. In the case of Bombay, as is well 
known, the directors made a marked, though, as it turned out, only a 
temporary, change from their usual policy of opposing colonization in 
India : ‘ Wee shall endeavour to procure the civellest English woemen and 
send them unto you, that wee may have a colony of English in time to 
continue on the island, and that they may live with more comfort and in 
the feare of God.’ It is interesting to see how from the very first the 
Company felt their position at Bombay too confined, and began to covet 
that territory the attempt to secure which in Warren Hastings’s time caused 
so much trouble: ‘ We entreat you’, wrote the president and council, 
‘to take notice that these three islands of Bombay, Salsett, and Carranjah 
are as soe many limbs or parts to the compleatinge a body ; wherefore we 
most heartilye wish the other two were yours, and then you would be entire 
within yourselves, where noebody can crowd in to wrong you.’ 

In regard to the Company’s European rivals there are a few references 
to the rare appearance of Danish vessels ; of the Dutch, ‘ we finde them 
droop in these parts’; but to the French, now beginning to make their 
presence felt, there are many allusions. When the latter first appeared 
at Surat in 1668 a contemptuous dispatch runs: ‘It is the opinion of 
“ll the towne that these newcomers will never settle here, but that they 
will play one unhandsome pranke or another, and soe desert the countrey.’ 
A year later, however, this contempt has changed to active enmity and to 
a certain apprehension. The Surat factors forward two letters for the 
French Company, to obligé the French director, but they write : 


There is a fair correspondence reserved (sic) between us outwardly, and therefore we 
cannott refuse them these common civilitys but we thinke it our dutys to tell you that in 
their va'ne glorious rantings abroad in their factorys, and especially downe the Mallabar 
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coast, they are bold and rude in their language, designing by that means to enforce a 
credit and beleife of their King and Companys magnified greatnes and power by 
casting scandalous reproaches in diminution of His Majestys honnour. This policy is not 
new, but an antient practice used by the Dutch; nor is there any better remedy for it 
than a generous scorne and disregard of such little arts, which yet we are not negligent 
in countermining by a more solid reputable way, maintaining His Majesties and your 
reputation by our just proceedings, which renders theire unworthy scandalls as ayery 
as their tempers and as ineffectuall and unproffitable as their designs of trade hath 
hitherto proved. 


In these letters home, the characters of the servants of the Company are 
sketched in vigorous words of praise or blame. We hear of Mr. Jearsey 
‘who can doe your business well, but hath too much of his owne’; of 
Mr. Nelthorpe, ‘a most wicked, swearing, debauched fellow, seldome 
sober’; and of ‘ Salisbury, that miscreant’. But there were faithful as 
well as unprofitable servants, and when ‘ the greatest of the Surat Pre- 
sidents ’, as Sir William Foster calls him, died, the homeward dispatch 
records with a certain fine simplicity : ‘ The great and just God, who hath 
of late years given you so many prosperous successes under the prudent 
conduct of your worthy President, Sir George Oxinden, hath been pleasd 
(in mercy, we hope) to lay a severe check on your trade and interest by 
depriving you and us of him.’ P. E. Roperts. 


The Danish Sound Dues and the Command of the Baltic. By Cuaruss E. 
Hitt. (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1926.) 


‘THE purpose of this study ’, says its author, ‘is to show the origin, the 
growth, the fixation, the misfit, and the abolition of the Sound dues. Their 
relation to international affairs is traced and their place in the history of 
Denmark is sketched.’ Its three hundred pages certainly entitle Professor 
Hill to a tribute such as that to Danish scholarship which he quotes from 
Wheaton : ‘I suspect generally, even in England, they do not go to work 
so doggedly and so perseveringly.’ The style is homely (does the reference 
given to Rérdam’s Monumenta really show that in 1561 ‘the Emperorand the 
rulers of Poland, Denmark, and Liibeck pinched themselves with surprise ’?), 
and much that is arresting in northern men and doings fades from sight, 
but the facts, supported by a wide literature, are undeniably before us. 
Secretary Marcy, when two generations’ experience of the dues had 
shown them to be irksome to the United States, ascribed their origin to 
exactions by Norman pirates in the dark ages. A colleague, arguing that 
they applied exclusively to the nations of Europe, was on stronger historic 
ground when he held that ‘ their foundations were laid in a remote and 
barbarous age, even before the discovery of America’. They were, in fact, 
under consideration in 1423 and levied by 1430. They arose from the 
desire of the Hanse traders for privileges in Denmark and from tise per- 
ception by the Danish king that geography had given the ruler of both 
shores of the Sound an incomparable opportunity to tax these and other 
foreigners. His international quasi-river, indeed, became the envy of all 
other sovereigns. ‘ With the Sound ’, wrote von Strahlendorf to his master, 
‘the Emperor would gain the most profitable toll in all Europe. He could 
put down the rebels in Holland, who bring through it wood for their ships 
from Prussia and Sweden. The possession of the Sound would afford the 
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possibility of sea-power.’ Swedes, French, English, Dutch, ail maritime 
powers, coveted Elsinore in turn, but its masters sedulous!y defended and 
extended their prescriptive rights. Both ships and cargoes were subjected 
to taxation ; sailors might be impounded when need arose, and occasionally 
the kings even asserted a right of pre-emption on goods thus borne through 
their dominions. Christian IV believed that he could forbid soldiers, sailors, 
and war materials to pass the Sound, and in many cases a kind of blockade 
there was used to put pressure upon a distant Baltic haven. In 1638 the 
dues were increased with more than customary severity. Next year their 
yield became 616,000 dollars as against 229,000 in 1637, while the number 
of ships passing through fell only from 3,384 to 3,020. 

The transference of the further shore of the Sound to Sweden, however, 
tended after 1660 to restrain the royal caprices at Copenhagen, and gradu- 
ally the importance of the question declined. The tariffs became stabilized, 
and the widening of the world reduced the comparative significance of the 
Baltic, while Denmark sank lower in the scale of nations. Struensee did not 
attempt to interfere with what had become an inconspicuous private in- 
come of the king, but Frederick the Great had had to be propitiated by 
quiet concessions after the Seven Years’ war. A brief quotation will show, 
better than much generalization, the complex character of the system after 
more than three centuries of evolution : 


The members of the Hanseatic League then included Liibeck, Danzig, Kénigsberg, 
Pillau, Memel, Libau, Elbing, Kolberg, Kamin, and Rostock. Their goods in foreign 
ships, that is, owned outside these towns, were subject to the dues. Foreign goods 
in their own ships paid the rates of the country from which they came. All of these 
Hanse ships paid the light and marker dues on the same basis as other nations ; and, 
in addition, they paid the rosenoble duty on the ship. . . . Beyond these dues, the ships 
of Kolberg and Kamin were subjected to a buoy duty. . .. Hamburg found her position 
as an Hanseatic town of no advantage, and substituted for it the basis of the Nether- 


lands in 1762. . . . Liibeck did likewise by substituting the most favoured nation basis 
in 1840. 


Yet after the Napoleonic wars the dues were reinstated, and though no 
longer a royal perquisite, Denmark protected them by imposing transit 
dues on alternative routes by land. The increase of commerce, however, 
diminished the willingness of Europe to endure the inconveniences of the 
system, and in 1855 the United States announced that after one year they 
would decline to pay. Redemption appeared to be the obvious course ; the 
Danish government showed distinguished moderation ; quotas were agreed 
upon ; and the only important defaulter was Brazil. The whole story forms 
a curious and valuable contribution to history, and its later chapters are 
even entertaining. W. F. Reppaway. 


Forests and Sea Power : The Timber Problem of the Royal Navy, 1652-1862. 
By Ropert GREENHALGH ALBION, Ph.D. Harvard Economic Studies, 
vol. xxix. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926.) 


Tue author of this scholarly work, upon a subject which has not hitherto 
been comprehensively or systematically treated, has placed students of 
naval history under a great obligation. While covering wide ground, he 
has neglected no relevant detail, and the result is a sound, solid, and 
suggestive piece of work. 
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The opening chapter, ‘ Trees and Ship Timber ’, shows how strictly the 
designer of wooden ships was limited by the material available for him. 
He might imagine leviathans, but he could not build them, because the 
forests did not produce great and crooked timber of more than a certain 
size. This was largely responsible for the ‘static condition of naval 
architecture’ before 1860; ‘the second Royal George of 1788 was only 
twelve feet longer and two feet wider than the Royal Sovereign of 1719’ 
(p. 6), and both differed less than would have been expected from Phineas 
Pett’s Sovereign of the Seas built in 1637 for the ship-money fleet. And 
wooden ships when completed were always liable to attack from the 
natural enemies of timber, which defeated the shipwrights in every cam- 
paign. The worm was not successfully countered until the general intro- 
duction of copper sheathing into the navy at the time of the American 
Revolution, and dry rot, which was constantly putting battleships out of 
action, ‘remained unmastered to the end.’ An interesting section of this 
chapter traces the gradual and reluctant acceptance by the English 
builders of the fact that they could no longer depend upon getting English 
oak for their hulls. This begins with the official surrender to Baltic oak 
for planking in 1686, and the subsequent adoption of elm, beech, and fr. 
Timber from the English forests was giving place to supplies from other 
countries, and by the end of the Napoleonic period the origin of a ship’s 
timbers was cosmopolitan. A similar survey is made of the materials 
available for masts; and the restricted choice of timber open to the 
shipwright before 1804 is compared with the list of seventy-five woods 
allowed by Lloyd’s Register for shipbuilding to-day. 

Like oil at the present time, the problem of timber affected diplomacy. 
A chapter on ‘ Baltic Timber and Foreign Policy ’ shows how consistently 
English policy was directed towards cutting off from her enemies supplies 
of naval stores from the Baltic, and how in the twelve years before Trafalgar 
the success of this policy left the French with weak ships. In this con- 
nexion, Mr. Albion comments on the ‘ amusing inconsistencies’ in the 
attitude of the different powers on the question of naval contraband, 
England and Holland both changing sides between 1660 and 1680, and 
the United States upholding two opposing views at the same time. ‘This 
is not altogether surprising to a generation which has seen England and 
America exchanging during the war of 1914 the argumentative positions 
on the subject of blockade which they had respectively occupied during 
the war between North and South, and each appropriating its most potent 
weapons from the diplomatic armoury of the other. 

In a chapter on ‘Masts and American independence’ the writer 
observes that ‘ the lack of masts deserves more of a place than it has yet 
received among the various reasons for England’s temporary decline in 
sea power’ at the time of the American Revolution. In 1775 the last 
cargo of American masts reached this country, «1d sufficient care was not 
taken to provide an alternative supply, peraaps because it was not really 
believed that the revolt of the colonies could succeed or that the inter- 
ruption would be more than temporary. Thus when France came into the 
war in 1778 the stock of masts was low, makeshifts had to be employed, 
and the result was that on the whole the English fleets suffered far more 
than the French from damage done by gales at sea. The failure to relieve 
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Cornwallis at Yorktown was at any rate partly due to the ill condition 
of the English fleet: ‘ the excessive want of stores and provisions, and the 
immense repairs wanted for a crazy and shattered squadron,’ special 
mention being made of doubtful masts in the admiral’s dispatches. 
‘Storms and hurricanes, playing on rotten pine and oak, helped to reduce 
the British fleets to a condition where they could not prevent the invaluable 
French assistance to American independence’ (p. 315). 

Similar difficulties with regard to timber were felt during the Napoleonic 
wars. Under another almost too picturesque title, ‘Trafalgar and Dry Rot’, 
Mr. Albion discusses the short-sighted policy with regard to timber pursued 
by the English administrators, and concludes that the want of it was 
‘in large part responsible for the condition of the blockading fleets’ 
(p. 381). ‘ While the Navy was exerting its steady, exhausting pressure 
on Napoleonic Europe, that same Europe was partly responsible for the 
steady, exhausting pressure of the timber situation upon the king’s ships. 
The constant demands for repair and replacement had to be met with 
timber piles depleted by the increasing shortage of native oak and the 
radically curtailed supply from Europe and the United States’ (p. 388). 

Under the alliterative title, ‘ Contracts, Conservatism, and Corruption ’, 
our author has hard things to say of the English naval administrators, and 
he quotes an official who said, ‘ The real timber problem of the Royal 
Navy was the trouble with the wooden heads which guided its policies ’. 
It may perhaps be objected, at any rate with regard to the Restoration 
period, that although in the chapter on ‘ Penury and the Dutch Wars’ 
full justice is done to the appalling financial difficulties with which Pepys 
and his colleagues had to contend, it has not been sufficiently realized 
that this is their best defence against the charges of inefficiency and 
supineness. It is true that ‘the close of a war usually meant a slackening 
or suspension of building, a wholesale discharge of dockyard workers, and 
a neglect of the stores’; but Pepys’s correspondence shows that this was 
due to want of money and credit, and not to ‘ sleepy indifference’. Even 
‘the disgraceful impotence against the Dutch raid on Chatham’ in 1667 
was not due to laziness anc. ‘neptitude, but was an honest attempt, risky 
and ill-advised as it proved to be, to economize under the pressure of 
a financial situation which had become intolerable. 

One of the best features of the book is an admirable bibliography of 
forty-four pages, which includes nearly all the relevant materials and adds 
brief but useful notes on values; although exception might be taken to the 
statement (p. 445) that Pepys’s Memoirs ‘ were written principally as an 
excuse for the rot of the 1677 fleet’. There is, however, no mention of 
Dr. Robert Plot’s ‘ Discourse concerning the most seasonable time of 
felling Timber, written at the request of Samuel Pepys, Esq., Secretary 
of the Admiralty’, which appeared in Philosophical Transactions (xvii. 
455). Pepys’s Naval Minutes, which contain a good many references to 
timber, must have appeared too late for inclusion in Mr. Albion’s biblio- 
graphy, as also a valuable article in the Mariner’s Mirror for October 1926, 
by Dr. F. Moll, on ‘ The History of Wood-preserving in Shipbuilding ’, 
which would have supplied additional works for the bibliography. 

J. R. TANNER. 
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Les Etats Provinciaux de Normandie. Par H. Prentovut. 2 vols. (Caen: 
Lanier, 1925-6.) 


PRoFEssOR PRENTOUT’S book is the outcome of most extensive and careful 
researches, and would appear to be the really definitive account of the 
provincial estates of Normandy, of their origin, their character, and their 
importance. He has, as he himself acknowledges, been much helped by the 
work of his predecessors in the same field. He makes use of the cahiers 
already collected and printed by Charles de Beaurepaire, and for the 
fourteenth century the writings of M. Coville had already covered so 
much of the ground that it was unnecessary to work up anew what had 
been done so thoroughly in the past, and the chapters dealing with the 
history of that period are in consequence less full and interesting than 
they would otherwise have been. But M. Prentout has had plenty of 
new ground to explore. The magnitude of the task has been increased 
by the fact that there exists no single collection of documents dealing with 
the business of the estates, and in order to make a complete list of the 
sessions and a record of the business therein transacted, it has been 
necessary for him to consult documents in all the departmental and com- 
munal archives of the province, as well as many in Paris and London. 
These documents are of many different kinds, ecclesiastical, seignorial, 
municipal, and financial, in addition to the cahiers themselves, which 
furnish a mass of useful information. As a result of these researches, 
M. Prentout has been enabled to fill a gap hitherto unexplored in the 
history of the estates from 1460 to 1560, and has discovered a number 
of new and illuminating documents in other periods. 

The first volume of the work deals with the history of the estates, their 
rise and their decline ; the second deals with the officials, the members, 
the business enacted, the general part played both in provincial and 
national history, and a section takes up the subject of public opinion in 
regard to the estates, which leads to a discussion of the ideas in men’s 
minds before the outbreak of the Revolution in 1789. A third volume is 
still to follow, and this will contain the much-needed index, as well as a list 
of the sessions and a number of hitherto unpublished documents. 

The plan is a very complete one, and though it leads occasionally to a 
little repetition, it is hard to think of any other which would make so clear 
and adequate a picture. 

The book furnishes a proof of the strength of the provincial spirit, even 
when Normandy had ceased to be a separate province, and when representa- 
tion was based on the administrative division of the baillage. It shows the 
independent and persevering character of the Normans, who persisted 
steadily in their claims to control of taxation, and who, despite repeated 
failures, did on occasion modify or even refuse the royal demands ; and it 
gives a new idea of the Tiers Etat, who, far from being absorbed in town 
interests, were fighting for the rights of the peasants and the welfare of 
agriculture. 

M. Prentout shows that the estates had considerable share in the English 
foundation of the university of Caen, in the formation of the port of Havre, 
and in the establishment of a permanent exchequer with judicial powers. 
What is even more striking, he proves that they had influence even in 
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diplomacy and foreign relations, and were actually required to ratify 
several important treaties. All his arguments heip to prove that the real 
absolutism of the French monarchy cannot be dated earlier than the reign 
of Louis XIV, and that the central power had to face not only seignorial 
but strong provincial opposition. 

The book ends with an excellent summary, in which M. Prentout 
analyses the whole contents of the book with admirable clearness: a 
summary which the weight of argument and illustration in the former 
chapters renders particularly necessary and valuable. 

One small correction should be made on p. 251 of the first volume. It 
was Mary not Margaret of England who married Louis XII of France. 
There is also a misprint in the figures given on p. 332. EE. C. Loper. 


Histoire de Belgique. Par H. Prrenne. Vol. vi. (Bruxelles: Lamertin, 
1926.) 


PROFESSOR PIRENNE’S sixth volume! begins with the French Revolution 
and carries the story down to the recognition of Belgian independence 
by the protocol of 20 December 1830. It is written with the luminous ease 
of which M. Pirenne has the secret, and it is refreshingly different from the 
other available books on the French time in Belgium, the united kingdom 
of the Netherlands, and the Belgian revolution. The author’s attention is 
fixed not on the operations of diplomatists and military commanders, but 
on the life of the people. He writes primarily not of Belgian history as 
an international problem but of Belgian history itself. The economic side 
of that history is admirably treated, and there is much that is equally good 
on constitutional and intellectual developments. Balance, proportion, and 
unity are most skilfully preserved. 

As is well known M. Pirenne believes that the foundations of Belgian 
nationality were firmly laid in the middle ages, and that their ground-plan 
was the same as that of the modern Belgium. In carrying this interpreta- 
tion through the period he has now described he has inevitably to face 
considerable difficulties. There was first a French occupation and then an 
attempt at fusion with the Dutch. Each of these transitory foreign con- 
nexions had its own special significance for one, but only for one, of the two 
elements of the Belgian population ; the French had much besides their 
language in common with the Walloons, while the Dutch shared at any 
rate their language with the Flemings. M. Pirenne, however, does not think 
that they were alike in their relation to Belgian nationality. He does not 
regard that nationality as based on an equilibrium of two co-ordinate 
members ; but, himself deeply influenced by the French spirit, regards 
French influences as less alien and damaging to Belgium than those from 
the north. He emphatically points out the impossibility of the amalgama- 
tion with Holland : 2 the failure of the annexation to France he leaves to the 
narrative of events. British statesmen furthered the union with Holland, 
and British historians have often held that ‘the scheme failed, but it was 
a good scheme’ :* it is therefore natural that we should scrutinize some- 


1 For vols. iv—v see ante, xxvii. 362 ; xxxvi. 597. 
* See especially pp. 264, 316-17. 
3 W. Cory, Guide to English History, i. 20. 
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what jealously the reasoning by which the leading Belgian historian sup- 
ports the opposite opinion. Let it be said at once that he does no injustice 
to the régime of the Dutch king William I. He is at his best in describing 
it, and he says: ‘ A la veille de la révolution de 1830, le royaume des Pays- 
Bas semble bien avoir été Etat le plus prospére de I’Europe continentale, 
et cette prospérité se manifeste d’une maniére plus éclatante encore dans 
sa partie belge que dans sa partie hollandaise’ (p. 337). This is indeed in 
no sort of contradiction to his general attitude. The better William I carried 
out his task, the easier it is to prove that task impossible. The greater the 
immediate and material benefits of the Dutch connexion, the more it will 
seem necessary, in explaining its collapse, to fall back on a deep, original, 
ineradicable incompatibility between the two components which it tried 
to fuse together. 

In certain passages it appears to me that M. Pirenne has allowed this 
incompatibility to show up too strongly. In the narrative of the adaptation 
of the Dutch grondwet or fundamental law to the new united kingdom 
(pp. 254-6) the impression is given that the Belgian commissioners formed 
a compact liberal party working against an equally consolidated body of 
Dutch absolutist commissioners. This is to simplify the issues unduly: 
the divisions were only partly on national lines. There is one very unfor- 
tunate phrase: the grondwet ‘s’élargit sans se transformer. L’égalité des 
cultes, l’admissibilité de tous aux emplois, la communauté financiére et la 
comniunauté économique ne pouvaient altérer son caractére essentielle- 
ment monarchique ’. Not one of these principles was, as would be inferred 
by any but a very vigilant reader, a guarantee inserted into the law in 
deference to Belgian liberalisin. Nor is it quite fair to say that Castlereagh 
got William’s acceptance of the eight articles ‘ non sans peine ’ (p. 236) : it 
was not the articles themselves, but the conditions linked with them which 
William was reluctant to accept. In M. Pirenne’s narrative (p. 234) British 
policy in 1813 is itself made out somewhat more Machiavellian than we are 
accustomed to think it. Later in the book, the pages on the constitution 
of independent Belgium (442-52) emphasize its eclectic and cosmopolitan 
character so strongly that they do not ‘clearly show the closeness of its 
kinship with the French charter of Louis-Philippe. As in the history of 
parties and negotiations, so in that of civilization there are indications that 
M. Pirenne’s sympathies are slow in extending to the Flemings and the 
Dutch. I am puzzled by a passage about the French language which begins: 
‘Son expansion n’avait nui en rien & la culture flamande’ (p. 351): it seems 
to assume that ‘la culture flamande’ should be content with a modest 
usefulness among the poor and lowly. M. Pirenne deprecates the ‘ dédain 
frivole’ of the gallicized Belgians for ‘la langue et la littérature néerlandaises’ 
(an adjective which is too ambiguous to have an English equivalent), but I 
miss in his pages any sense of the lamentable loss and waste of their decline 
in the southern Netherlands, or any warmth in praising the attempts to 
renew their life. That the generous efforts to promote education failed to 
avert the triumph of liberal ideas from France is for him only ‘ une curieuse 
ironie du sort’ (pp. 320, 349). 

Few historians escape from the danger of simplifying too much, and the 
danger is greatest for those whose literary gifts are highest. The nearer 
one approaches contemporary problems, whether by coming close to them 
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in time or by handling older problems which are akin to the new, the more 
does a decided choice of sides seem the right way of simplifying a compli- 
cated subject. I mean no disrespect to a great master of historical writing 
when I say that the sixth volume of M. Pirenne’s still unfinished book has 
suffered from these disadvantages. In the troubled history of Belgian 
independence one great cause was vindicated, but another met defeat ; 
and it is hard to avoid believing that the truest history of Belgium would 
admit that the unity of the state has outrun that of the people. 
G. N. Crark. 


Holléndische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Von Ernst Baascu. (Handbuch der 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, ed. Georg Brodnitz.) (Jena: Fischer, 1927.) 


Tue author, well known as a specialist in the commercial and general 
history of the city of Hamburg, was perhaps the best trained among 
German economic historians to write the history of a nation that in the 
pre-eminence both of the economic and of the communal principle has been 
a sort of successor to the medieval power of the German Hanse. Herr Baasch 
himself seems to have viewed his subject somewhat in this light. For 
he does not begin his account before the rise of the first modern state 
of Holland through the union of Utrecht, although in an introductory 
chapter on the peculiar features (die Eigenart) of Dutch economic life he has 
to admit that the greatness of the United Provinces, most of all that of the 
city of Amsterdam, can only be understood against its medieval background. 
As those who know his monographs on Hanseatic matters will expect, his 
new book is not at all easy reading. It is not meant to be a consecutive 
narrative, nor is it much occupied with the dramatic and picturesque sides 
of the events that in the imagination of readers generally seem to have 
taken something of the classical style of Schiller and Motley, Fruin and 
Blok. Mynheer Busken-Huet’s book on ‘ the country of Rembrandt’ is 
quoted for much useful cultural information, but its more general point of 
view is not adopted. Nor do the great religious and spiritual struggles of 
Holland shine through more than quite occasionally, and the tortuous 
development of the teaching of Hugo Grotius might even from the economic 
standpoint have deserved a fuller treatment, such as Walther Vogel has 
sketched out in Meereskunde, 136. 

Yet for this very reason of rigorous limitation to the economic theme 
no modern work, even in the Dutch language, better fulfils the proper 
requirements of serious and methodical research into the whole field and 
all the complications of an economic system. The disposition of the subject- 
matter into chapters, each describing a great branch of the economic 
activity of a given period from agriculture to banking and colonial policy 
(a plan imposed very justly by the editor of the series), forms an exact 
scheme that aids as well as forces the author to avoid the easy and often 
dilettanti ways of personal and pragmatic explanation and to strive in- 
stead for the collective and theoretical grouping of facts that is indispensable 
to the economics of the present day, and consequently alone able to connect 
the economic past with the economic present. Of course in many single cases 
this grouping of facts may be open to debate, e. g. the accounts of fisheries, 
shipping, commercial and colonial policy might perhaps have gained by 
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a somewhat closer contact. Indeed, between a first part embracing the 
republic down to the French Revolution and a third part treating of the 
national kingdom of 1814 down to the most recent times, a brief second part 
throws off the fetters of subdivision for a synthetic view of the Napoleonic 
period. It is here that the importance of what is properly called economic 
policy, i. e. the influence upon economics of constitutional and institutional 
law and administration, naturally comes out clearest. But that is not to 
say that the sacrifice of unity in the other two parts is at all too great. In 
the present stage of historical research, there are dozens of good constitu- 
tional histories to one good economic history. An excellent index of names 
and subjects is the best of keys to the wealth of material spread along the 
different chapters, and the valuable bibliography hardly misses even rele- 
vant articles of periodicals, at least as far as Dutch and German literature 
goes ; relations with England have attracted the author less, as the omis- 
sion of important contributions by Edmundson, W. R. Scott, and G. N. 
Clark would appear to show. It is rarely that a Dutch standard work, such 
as, e.g., C. Ligtenberg’s book on poor relief at Leiden (ante, xxiv. 614), has 
escaped the author’s attention. 

Impossible as it seems to give the barest outline of the results of Herr 
Baasch’s painstaking researches, it is perhaps well to point to some matters 
that will be most welcome to the economic historian because they lie 
aside from the beaten tracks of Dutch history. There is a keen critical 
understanding of the seamy side of the national economic system, viz. the 
one-sided predominance of the towns and their trade over the country and 
agriculture : more especially a good chapter on taxation proves that the 
famous mother country of indirect taxes has up till recently been over- 
burdened with an economically unsound system of public finance. Alto- 
gether new and invaluable is most of the material in the third part on the 
nineteenth century, where indeed the voluminous collections of Colen- 
brander and Posthumus are for the first time exhaustively employed for 
the purpose, and recourse is had repeatedly and successfully to the con- 
temporary articles of the Dutch Economist. C, BRINKMANN. 


From Bismarck to the World War: A History of German Foreign Policy, 
1870-1914. By Ericu BranpENBURG. Translated by ANNIE ELIzaBETH 
Apams. (London: Milford, 1927.) 


THE first edition of this solid and judicious work was published in 1924 ; 
but the English translators have used the second (revised) edition. Dr. Bran- 
denburg relies principally on the archives of the German Foreign Office. 
He says frankly in his preface that he has ‘ only examined those portions 
of the huge material which seemed to me significant for the vital points ’. 
More than this can hardly be expected of an individual worker. In pub- 
lishing he has been able to utilize the first twenty-one volumes of Die Grosse 
Politik, which carry the story to the end of 1905. It is interesting to observe 
that not all the documents which he considers relevant are to be found in 
that vast collection. The chapters in which he cites unpublished materials, 
belonging to this early period, are chiefly 3, 4, and 6, the subjects in 
question being the Sino-Japanese war, Anglo-Russian relations 1895-7, 
and the Samoa problem. It is seldom that Dr. Brandenburg has occasion 
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to supplement the work of Dr. Thimme on purely European topics; and, 
generally speaking, it is seldom that Dr. Thimme omits something which 
he clearly ought to have included. Dr. Brandenburg therefore confirms 
our faith in the editing of Die Grosse Politik. The second half of his work 
(ch. 10-19) is founded entirely upon his own collections, is less compact and 
detailed, and will probably have to be revised with the help of the later 
volumes of Die Grosse Politik. But it contains searching studies of certain 
episodes, particularly the naval discussions of 1908-12 (ch. 11, 15), the 
Bosnian crisis (ch. 12), and the dispatch of the Panther to Agadir (ch. 14). 
Ineach of these cases Dr. Brandenburg supplies us with a documented narra- 
tive. He has clear views about the mistakes of German policy. Heis unspar- 
ing in his criticism of the erroneous assumptions of Holstein and Tirpitz, of 
the maladroit diplomacy of Biilow and Kiderlen-Waechter ; and he holds 
that these four statesmen were eminently to blame for the isolated position 
in which Germany and Austria-Hungary found themselves in 1914. But 
his judgements are based on a review of the facts, and the facts are never 
twisted to support his judgements. His main conclusion, that no German 
statesman—with the exception of Tirpitz—was persistently following one 
grand design, seems to be abundantly proved by the narrative ; the same 
may be said of a point, which he makes less emphatically, that German 
diplomatic methods were needlessly violent, and were also amateurish in 
the sense that the Wilhelmstrasse continually failed to foresee what might 
be the opponent’s retort to a particularly daring move. We are not sure, 
however, that Dr. Brandenburg has squarely faced the question how 
Tirpitz came to be a sort of estate of the realm in himself. His ascendancy 
was indeed remarkable. He seems to have been quite confident that, in 
1906, he might have obtained for the asking twice as many battleships as 
he actually put upon his programme (p. 275). For some time, it is true, 
he had the Kaiser’s unconditional support. But, even in imperial Germany, 
court influence alone would hardly have enabled Tirpitz to override Biilow’s 
counsels of moderation as he did in 1908 (pp. 290-4); for Biilow, three 
years before, had fought the emperor over the treaty of Bjérké, and had 
vindicated the ultimate responsibility of the chancellor for the management 
of foreign relations (p. 236). In 1911 Tirpitz obliged the emperor and the 
chancellor to permit the immediate introduction of a supplementary naval 
law ; he brought them round to this plan by a simple threat of resignation 
(p. 398). This was the reason why the Haldane mission was foredoomed to 
failure. Just before Lord Haldane visited Berlin the emperor and the 
chancellor were feebly endeavouring to discuss the terms of a political 
reconciliation with the British government. They dared not inform 
Tirpitz of what they were doing, though all they were doing was to find 
an excuse for not discussing naval matters (pp. 402-4). In the conferences 
with Lord Haldane the secretary of state, Kiderlen-Waechter, did not 
appear at all; neither had he been consulted beforehand. The chancellor 
had two conferences with the British envoy, but only on the eve of the 
second conference was the chancellor allowed to know what the German 
admiralty would or would not concede (pp. 405-6). Tirpitz in fact was 
master of the situation. A remarkable personality, no doubt. But could 
he have exercised this degree of influence if he had not behind him an 
important body of public opinion? The naval programme was an issue 
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simple enough to excite the interest even of those average citizens who, 
according to Dr. Brandenburg, had no real interest in foreign policy as 
such. The navy was for them a symbol of national progress, or a means of 
conquering colonies and commerce. All over Europe, and even in this 
country, the state was coming to be regarded as an earthly providence 
which had the power, if it had the will, to enrich its subjects more quickly 
than they could enrich themselves. To wage wars for colonies and com- 
merce was perhaps inhuman. To obtain colonies and commerce by threats 
of war was sound and honest business. The weak and cowardly and sluggish 
would go to the wall ; the prosperity of the fittest would be assured. This 
school of thought had its disciples in every civilized state. Its existence 
explains many of the blunders which Dr. Brandgnburg so faithfully 
exposes. H. W. C. Davis. 


International Rivalries in Manchuria, 1689-1922. By Pavut Hippert 
CiypE. (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1926.) 

China and her Political Entity (A Study of China’s Foreign Relations with 
reference to Korea, Manchuria, and Mongolia). By SHunst Hst. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1926.) 


Dr. Ciybe has written a very thoughtful, painstaking, and informing work, 
and the student will find that he is on the whole unbiased in his judgements, 
that in every instance he presents the whole of the case against which he 
finds himself forced to decide, and provides his readers with all the material 
required for forming their own judgement. 

The story told by Dr. Clyde begins about 1650, and, after forty years 
of struggle, by the treaty of Nerchinsk in 1689 the boundary between the 
Russian dominion and Chinese Manchuria was declared to be the Stanovoi 
mountains, being the northern watershed of the Amur river. A century and 
a half later, in 1848, Muravieff (Amurski) came to Eastern Siberia as gover- 
nor, and in ten years Russia absorbed the territory north of the Amur, 
founded Nikolaievsk at its mouth, and annexed the island of Saghalien ; 
and in 1860 Ignatieff obtained at Peking the cession of the area between 
the Ussuri river and the Pacific, the province of Primorsk. The territory 
transferred had an area of close on 350,000 sq. miles, exceeding the com- 
bined area of Great Britain, Ireland, the Netherlands, Belgium, and France. 
Expansion towards an ice-free port then became the Russian policy, and 
the peaceful penetration of Korea in 1884 was prevented only by the direct 
intervention of China, the suzerain power, by the appointment of Yuen 
Shih-kai as resident, and by the substitution of Mr. H. F. Merrill in the 
customs, and Mr. O. N. Denny in the Foreign Office, for Mr. P. G. von 
Méllendorff. Korea had for many centuries been a vassal of China ; but 
the very idea had been irksome to Japan, and the desire to end the relation 
was the motive which led to the Sino-Japanese war in 1894-5. This war 
gave the Liaotung peninsula to Japan, only to be snatched away and 
(temporarily) restored to China through the intervention of Russia, France, 
and Germany. The Manchurian chestnuts fell to Russia. Her policy was 
at first a peaceful penetration by railways (precursor of dollar diplomacy) ; 
but the military party and the grand dukes defeated the wise plans of her 
finance minister, Witte, and in 1990 she pursued a particularist policy 
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which, in 1904, brought Japan into the field. The later events, leading 
to the substitution of Japan for Russia in dominating Manchuria, are 
described by Dr. Clyde in a detailed narrative of much clarity. In so 
far as he has a bias, he is inclined to give judgement against Russia and 
uphold Japan, but has no expression of sympathy for China in her 
passive acceptance of her calamities. 

On some minor points of technique we may find fault with the book. 
It has no index, but the fault is mitigated by a full (and paged) table of 
convents. It has an excellent bibliography ; there might with profit have 
been added to the books: Henri Cordier, Expédition de Chine, 1857-8 et 
1860 (1905-6); M. S., Expansion des Grandes Puissances en Extréme- 
Orient (1899) ; E. Driault, La Question d’Extréme-Orient (1908) ; J. Mac- 
gowan, Imperial History of China (1906); Putnam Weale, The Coming 
Struggle in Eastern Asia (1908). ‘Sowerley’ should be ‘ Sowerby’. 

Then in Chinese proper names some uniformity would be advisable. We 
have (p. 150) ‘ Chenhsiang-tun’ and (p. 153) ‘Hsinmintun’; we have (p. 74) 
‘the Shan-hai-kwan-Newchwang-Hsinmin-tun railway’; as well write 
‘Ox-ford’, or even ‘ Ox Ford’. Dr. Clyde has written ‘ Kuang Hsu’, and 
even (p. 155) ‘Kuang Hsu Era’ ; he should have written ‘Kwanghsii’. ‘ The 
Three Eastern Provinces ’ (p. 1) is merely a modern expansion of Kwantung, 
‘east of the portal ’, i. e. (the territory) east of (Shanhai) kwan, the portal at 
the end of the Great Wall where mountain (shan) and sea (hai) meet. 
‘Liaotung’ does not apply to the whole of the province, but only to the area 
east of the river Liao, Liaohsi being the area to the west of the river. 
‘T-shan’ (p. 13) should be ‘ Ishan’ or ‘ Yishan’. The reference p. 165, 
n. 3 to vol. iii, p. 153, had better be to vol. iii, pp. 127, 434, and 446. 

Dr. Hsii’s book is on the same lines as Dr. Clyde’s and covers a wider 
field; but it will not appeal to so large a body of English or American 
readers. Dr. Hsii falls into the error common to so many of his countrymen 
writing for the information of the occidental world, in thinking that that 
world is attracted, or is much influenced, by propaganda of a patriotic 
character, which on the contrary repels it and drives it to the defensive. 
He naturally presents the Chinese case in disputes with western powers ; 
but he defeats his own purpose when he presents the motives or actions of 
the West in a light which his readers will know is neglectful of the historical 
truth. Thus he gives (p. 65) the result of ‘ the Opium War (1840) ’. He is 
right, as a Chinese, to call it by this name, since to the Chinese there was 
no other cause of the war than opium ; but he is wrong in cloaking the fact 
that to the West (for the British were fighting the battle of the West) 
opium was only an incident. In the treaty (1842) which ended the war, the 
terms were dictated by the victorious British, and opium was not even 
mentioned ; the points settled in the treaty were the equal status of the 
two powers, the dignity of the consuls, the security of life and limb, the 
privilege to buy land and build houses at five ports, the publication of 
the customs tariff which had not before been known, and the provision of 
a haven of refuge in place of Macao, from which the foreign merchants had 
been expelled in 1840. In thus ignoring all the just grievances of the 
Europeans, Dr. Hsii only copies all his countrymen, but he cannot expect his 
Western readers to follow him. Apart from his patriotic bias his book is very 
informing and well documented, and it has the great advantage of citing 
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the Chinese authorities for his historical statements. He shows how uni- 
formly the emperors deliberately elected not to annex the buffer states, but 
rather to make them tributary and vassal (pp. 17, 27, 110, 349), and how 
often they deliberately refrained from sending help to a threatened vassal ; 
and he elucidates the regular policy of creating a ‘twilight zone’ surround- 
ing the brightness of Chinese civilization and shutting out the darkness of 
barbarism (pp. 9, 15, 24, 39). When danger threatened a vassal state the 
Chinese Empire too often sent out a piteous appeal to the rest of the world 
to preserve the status quo, apparently conceiving that it was no part of the 
duty of the suzerain power to remedy the abuses which had occasioned the 
danger, or to supply the force which alone could maintain the existing 
conditions. Even in the Boxer rising he maintains (p. 237) the responsi- 
bility of the foreign powers: ‘On the 14th [August] the foreign troops 
entered Peking and raised the siege of the legations which they had by 
their own rash acts precipitated on June 17th.’ Making due allowance, 
however, for this inclination to propaganda, the reader will find in this work 
a detailed account, fully documented, of the successive acts of aggression 
of Russia and Japan, and the consequent excision of Liuchiu (Loochoo, 
Riukiu), Korea, Manchuria (Kwantung, Tungsansheng), and Mongolia from 
the empire, with an able analysis of Japan’s twenty-one demands, the 
consequences following on President Wilson’s abandonment of dollar 
diplomacy, the proceedings at the Washington conference, and the recogni- 
tion by China of the Soviet republic. 

he book is a handsome volume; it has an adequate index, a good 
table of contents, and a sufficient bibliography (under the heading ‘ List of 
Special Abbreviations’). On the title-page we see the author’s name Shuhsi 
Hsii, where following the western custom the family name comes last ; and 
three pages farther on a quotation from the great statesman Li Hung- 
chang, and elsewhere many another Chinese name, with more Sinico the 
family name first ; while on p. 303 in the same line we have 8. K. Alfred 
Sze and Yu Szu-hsiang, where Sze and Yu are the two family names. 
Moreover, in the last two names Sze and Szu represent the same sound. 
For these the author is not generally responsible ; but his own name Hsii 
is the only Chinese word in the volume to which he gives diacritical marks, 
so that the reader has the same u to pronounce in Kwanghsii (which he 
prints Kuanghsu), Tzehi (Tsuhsi), and Yu Sze-hsiang (Yu Szu-hsiang). 
For about the first eighty-two pages the dates of documents cited in foot- 
notes are given thus: Tao [kuang] 24/3/ kuei mao, in the order reign-title, 
day, month, year (of the Chinese 60-year cycle) ; from p. 83 on they are 
generally given thus: Tung [chih] 10/7/29, in the usual Chinese order 
reign-title, year of reign, month, day. No intimation of this change in the 
method is given to English readers, who normally abbreviate their dates 
thus: 25/4/27 (day, month, year) or to Americans, who normally write 
4/25/27 (month, day, year). In Laocius (p. 24) few occidental readers 
will recognize the sage whom a thousand writers in the languages of the 
West are agreed in calling Laotze. H. B. Morse. 
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The Judges in Ireland, 1221-1921. By F. E.rincton Batt. 2 Vols. 
(London: Murray, 1926.) 


Dr. EtrincToN Batt deserves the thanks of all students of Irish history 
for the lists of legal dignitaries and the biographical notices which are the 
most striking features of these volumes. For the period before 1485 he has 
made use of the calendars produced by the English and Irish Record Offices, 
but especially of the calendars of the English Patent Rolls, in which Irish 
judicial appointments (being generally made under the Great Seal) are 
generally enrolled. For later periods he has used the Liber Munerum 
Hiberniae, the calendars of State Papers, the calendars of the Patent and 
Close Rolls of Ireland, the printed records of the inns of court, and many 
miscellaneous sources. Generally speaking his object has been to elucidate 
the professional career of every judge, though he has wisely incorporated 
other miscellaneous infoimation which is not to be found in the obvious 
works of reference. A large number of his dignitaries are noticed in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. In many cases he supplements or corrects 
the Dictionary ;! but it is regrettable that the reader cannot always dis- 
cover on what source the correction is founded. Slight variations of date, 
for instance, always raise the question whether a correction is intended, or 
whether the variation is a clerical error. It is no doubt the inclination of 
a modest man to correct sub silentio, but modesty may be carried to a fault. 
Still, Dr. Ball appears to be extremely accurate in facts and dates. It is 
a pity that he had not at his disposal the whole of the first series of the 
Venns’ Alumni Cantabrigienses. That work would, for instance, have saved 
him from the slight confusion (p. 200) between James Reynolds, chief 
justice of the Irish Common Pleas, and a kinsman of the same name. It 
would have shown that Archbishop William Rokeby (i. 192) was ordained 
sub-deacon six months after he had been presented (August 1487) to his 
first benefice ; that he was a considerable pluralist before he became a 
fellow of King’s Hall, Cambridge ; that he held his fellowship from 1495 
to 1506 ; and that he received the degree of doctor of canon law at Cam- 
bridge in 1495-6. But in collecting information of this kind Dr. Ball often 
shows himself superior to the contributors of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

The more general chapters of this work embody some interesting 
materials partly drawn from unpublished sources. We may notice in 
particular the career of John de Grauntsete, a Cambridgeshire man who 
married the daughter of the mayor of Dublin before 1308, practised as an 
attorney in Dublin until 1326, and then became a baron of the exchequer 
(i. 27 ff.); the account of the demoralization of the Irish judicature 
1559-86 (ibid. 139 ff.) ; the history of the reform effected by the introduc- 
tion of Englishmen as judges, 1586-1620 (ibid. 238 ff.) ; the outline of the 
career of Sir Richard Cox, who was chancellor from 1703 to 1707, and the 
first among Irish lawyers, perhaps also the wisest among Irish statesmen of 
his time (ii. 4 ff.); the tables in the fifth book (ii. 85 ff.), which show how 
the English element on the Irish bench diminished during the eighteenth 
century, until under George III the bench was practically monopolized by 

* e.g. he establishes the parentage of Archbishop Walter Fitzsimons (i. 189), John 
Alen (i. 195), and George Cromer (i. 198). 
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Irish lawyers trained in England. In the sixth book there is an ill-judged 
attempt to make George Canning responsible for the system of political 
appointments to the Irish bench (ii. 265). It is true of course that Canning 
appointed Plunket. It is true also that the last three appointments made 
by George III and the first two made by George IV had been non-political. 
But these were brilliant exceptions. Before and after the union judgeships 
were regularly granted for political services; in the early eighteenth century, 
as Dr. Ball himself remarks, a seat in the Irish house of commons was a 
necessary qualification for judicial office (p. 109), and this rule was not 
much relaxed in the epoch of Grattan’s parliament. Canning in his appoint- 
ment of Plunket returned to the normal practice. Wellington and Peel 
continued it, and so did Grey. Dr. Ball appears for some unknown reason 
to cherish a deep dislike of Canning. H. W. C. Davis. 


Histoire de la Nation Frangaise. Tome II. Géographie politique et géographie 
du travail. By JEAN Brunues and Prerre DEFFONTAINES. (Paris : 
Société de Histoire Nationale and Plon-Nourrit, 1926.) 


THE first volume of this sumptuous history, which stands under the name 
of M. Gabriel Hanotaux, appeared in 1920. The volume now before us is 
its complement, the second part of M. Brunhes’s Géographie humaine de la 
France, which, in M. Hanotaux’s huge conception, leads up to the Histoire 
politique, the Histoire religieuse, and the other specialized volumes, many 
of which have already appeared. It may be well to recall the contents of 
the first volume. There were, besides M. Hanotaux’s general introduction, 
chapters on the geological formation of France ; its climate ; the formation 
of its people ; a series of chapters on fleuves, relief et villes ; a chapter on 
place-names, les fossiles de la géographie humaine ; a chapter on languages 
and dialects. Then, coming nearer to the field of the historian in the 
narrower sense, were the sections on provinces et pays ; on the vicissitudes 
of territorial nomenclature ; on the departments, their history and defects ; 
on village types and what M. Brunhes calls le ‘ semis fondamental’ du 
peuplement ; on the types of houses characteristic of the different regions 
and pays. The whole, and this applies to both volumes, is made to live in 
diagrams and maps and above all in illustrations which are alone a géo- 
graphie humaine. 

This second volume begins with Paris: its size, its history, its beauty, 
its restaurants, its traffic; everything about Paris; written with the proud, 
devoted care which lovers of Paris will appreciate, illustrated with sketches 
which will give them, as was intended, la nostalgie de Paris. From Paris 
to the métropoles régionales, and so to a brilliant historical discussion of 
town sites and town types and to a fully illustrated chapter on les églises, 
les chateaux, les remparts et les ponts comme facteurs du paysage frangais. 
The rest of the politico-geographical section deals with the history and 
geography of roads and the means of transport generally ; with the ports 
and the mercantile marine ; and, at full and sometimes passionate length, 
with the continental frontiers. This last section seems to contain, unless it 
has been misread, on p. 266, the doctrine that victory as such gives a claim 
to territory. Was not this Bismarck’s doctrine of ’71 ? 

The final section, of some 300 quarto pages, contains the géographie du 
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travail, qui est a la fois géographie économique et géographie sociale (p. 330). 
It is a mine of information for the historical economist. At the risk of 
turning a review completely into a catalogue a few samples from the mine 
will best do justice to it. There is the historico-geographical antithesis of 
‘champagne’ and ‘ bocage’ country (pp. 331 seqq.), most illuminating for 
the Englishman with his memories of ‘ champion’ and ‘ enclosed’. The 
Englishman learns also the original meaning of sartage (pp. 346-7) in the 
land from which Anglo-Norman borrowed its essart. There is the history 
of vineyards; of mills and milling (the mill pictures are delightful) 
and of bread ; of potato cultivation ; of the vegetable trade with England ; 
of crop-rotations and of agricultural gangs. Garden history, the history of 
Roquefort cheese, of the Charolais cattle, and the Percheron horses are not 
neglected. So the enumeration might continue. Encyclopaedic as it all is, 
it is held together by strong threads of art and patriotism. We are not only 
told about the oxen and the horses: we see and admire. A Frenchman 
writing of the artistically handled products of the soil of France can use 
the patriotic superlative with little risk of challenge ; but when M. Deffon- 
taines wrote (p. 467) il n’existe de bon cidre qu’en France had he, en géographe 
consciencieux, first sampled le cidre du Herefordshire ? 

Towards the end there are remarkable industrial sections and an in- 
valuable account of post-war reconstructions and developments. At the 
very end comes the haunting problem of population handled with great 
knowledge, great judgement, and great restraint. There is an appendix 
dealing with the history of topographical science, of French map-making, 
and of the meridian of Paris, which had very strong claims de demeurer le 


méridien initial (p. 621), honneur qui devait lui étre ravi par le méridien de 

Greenwich, au début du vingtiéme siécle. As a compatriot of the meridian of 

Greenwich one is glad to note that the ravishing was done by a French law. 
J. H. Crapnam. 
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Short Notices 


Dr. C. Clemen in his little book, Religionsgeschichte Europas. i. Bis 
zum Untergang der nichtchristlichen Religionen (Heidelberg : Winter, 1926), 
attempts an impossible task, for the ground cannot be adequately covered 
in the space. The first 65 pages summarize what is known or conjectured 
about the religious usages and beliefs of the stone, bronze, and iron (Hall- 
statt and La Téne) ages in Europe; 74 pages are given to Aegeans, 
Etruscans, Ligurians, Iberians, and Finno-Ugrians ; the remainder to the 
Indo-Germans, of which the Greeks take 31 pages, the Romans 40, and 
an attempted reconstruction of ‘die urindogermanische Religion’ 62. 
The chief merit of the book lies in the convenient summary of the scattered 
facts about the cultures of which little is or can be known, and in the 
exposure of many fantastic hypotheses. Its chief defect will already be 
apparent from the paginal proportions. The ‘ urindogermanische Reli- 
gion’ remains highly hypothetical, and this speculative problem has led 
the author, in my opinion, to stress the wrong things and so to distort the 
outlines of the religions of classical antiquity. The historical problem of 
the relations between Aegean and Greek religion is not adequately defined 
nor grappled, nor does he seem here completely at home with the evidence. 
Some of us will find it difficult to believe that the Greeks, first Ionians, 
then Achaeans, and last Dorians, entered Greece at the end of the third 
millennium B. c., or that the gold objects in the Shaft Graves were the 
spoils of an Achaean sack of Cnossos and Phaistos. An ivory boat-shaped 
casket like that figured upon the Agia Triadha sarcophagus has been 
found in Crete. There is no reason, therefore, to suppose that the picture 
necessarily represents a boat of the dead. Why the armed figure on the 
famous gold ring from Mycenae should be called a goddess (p. 97) rather 
than a god is obscure. Again, archaeology may be said to have at last 
settled that Etruscans were not in Italy in the fourteenth or thirteenth 
century B.C. (p. 112), and that they did not immigrate by land (p. 113). 
That Apollo came from Asia Minor is a matter for dispute. If so dubious 
a point needed insertion, Nilsson’s views connecting him with the Middle 
East should have been mentioned. There is no evidence that Hera was 
originally the Earth, nor that the dog was the general object of Greek 
cult, nor that the participation by the worshippers in the flesh of Olympian 
sacrifices was a secondary development. The attempt to strain Homer's 
phrase about ‘honouring a chieftain like a god’ to square with an 
‘urindogermanisch’ worship of kings is an example of the distortion 
criticized above, and the historical cult of Lysander has, of course, nothing 
to do with ‘ Urindogermans’. With Farnell I disbelieve in the identity 
of Dioscuri and Asvins. Naturally, there is much to be gained from 4 
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book by so learned a scholar as Dr. Clemen, and the reader will profit 
by a number of useful references to specialist literature. Here, too, 
however, the direction is a little indiscriminate. My final feeling is that 
of disappointment. If a general survey is to be written on this scale, 
everything turns upon a right sense of what to put in and what to omit, 
and here the book seems open to serious criticism. W. R. H. 


Although the discovery, reproduction, and interpretation of the relics 
of pre-Islamic civilization in Arabia have been slow, the time has arrived 
wherein results can be collected and arranged, so as to form a basis for 
further research. The richly illustrated volume, Die altarabische Kultur, 
which constitutes the first part of the Handbuch der altarabischen Altertums- 
kunde (Kopenhagen: Nyt Nordisk Forlag; Paris: Geuthner; Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz, 1927), is therefore welcome, and the names of its editors 
are a guarantee of its excellence. Professor F. Hommel, best known per- 
haps as an Assyriologist, is a veteran in this field; Professors D. Nielsen 
(the chief editor) and N. Rhodokanakis are among the foremost Arabian 
epigraphists and archaeologists of a slightly later generation. Professor 
Grohmann, a pupil of the last named of these scholars, who contributes a 
chapter on architecture, sculpture, and other artistic work, is well known 
as the author of a classical treatise on Géttersymbole und Symboltiere in these 
monuments. The subjects with which this volume deals, the history of the 
study, the political history of pre-Islamic Arabia, its internal economy, its 
archaeology, and its religions, have been each assigned to specialists. The 
record of the expeditions to which we owe most of our knowledge of it is 
one of heroism and daring. Thefaveourable judgement passed by Dr. Hogarth 
on the pioneer, Carsten Niebuhr, is quoted with approval ; but the warmest 
encomiums are reserved for Ed. Glaser, who did not suffer from excessive 
compliments in his lifetime. Dr. Nielsen attributes the failure of the 
Miiller-Landberg expedition entirely to the action of the British government 
in forbidding the explorers to advance from Aden into the interior. Those 
who remember the war of pamphlets which followed that failure are aware 
that there was another cause which had no connexion with our govern- 
ment. Composing history out of imperfectly understood inscriptions is a 
formidable task ; the biographical element is almost entirely wanting : 
obscure allusions have to serve instead of records. Something had been 
done by M. Hartmann in his Arabische Frage to systematize the information 
furnished by the inscriptions concerning the constitution of the S. Arabian 
states and their economy ; but the work of Dr. Rhodokanakis presents a 
great advance on that of Hartmann, chiefly due to his own study of in- 
scriptions in the Glaser collection, interpreted by him in a series of mono- 
graphs which have evoked unqualified admiration. We learn with sur- 
prise that such a state as Kataban, though ruled by a king, had some sort 
of constitution : it had assemblies, with executive and some legislative 
power. ‘The Crown, the senate, and the public assembly together con- 
stitute the government.’ In other states a sort of feudal system became 
established. We are in fact confronted with a highly developed civilization, 
capable of considerable achievement in architecture and art. And what 
Dr. Nielsen has succeeded in enucleating about the religious ideas of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs is not unworthy of their achievements in these other 
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fields. Itis clear that this work will be indispensable to those who occupy 
themselves with the subject of which it treats. D. 8. M. 


Some forty years have passed since Dessau in Hermes! first put forward 
his famous theory of the composition of the Historia Augusta, and since 
that time there has been a continuous stream of writings poured forth upon 
this controversial subject—Mr. Baynes’s bibliography includes nearly sixty 
names, and over one hundred articles or books—among the most remarkable 
perhaps being the effort of von Domaszewski to push the date of composi- 
tion down into the sixth century and make it contemporaneous with 
Gregory of Tours. For many years Mr. N. H. Baynes has been engaged 
with the problem, during which he appears to have read very nearly 
everything accessible, and he now comes forward with a solution of his own 
in The Historia Augusia: its Date and Purpose (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1926). This theory he had already outlined in the Classical Review,” and 
it is, put briefly, that the date of the work which we call for convenience 
the Historia Augusta must be placed about the year 362/3, and that the 
purpose of this collection of biographies was propaganda for the constitu- 
tional and religious programme of the Emperor Julian. This thesis he 
defends and elaborates with a wealth of learning and ingenuity and with 
a power for sustained argument that is as impressive as it is convincing. 
Only more remarkable is the scrupulous fairness with which the author 
presents his case; the views which he combats or criticizes are often 
quoted in extenso, full justice is done to his predecessors (as for instance 
to Tropea, p. 57), difficulties in his own theory are indicated, and a solution 
for these difficulties propounded in the most impartial mannér. Such a 
solution is certainly the most satisfying and the least complicated that has 
been suggested since the long controversy began. Mr. Baynes himself 
would be the last to suppose that it is final; it must be tested yet, as he 
himself says (p. 113), in every department of Roman antiquities, but it 
looks as though it would emerge triumphant from the test. It is true that 
Dessau will not recant: but it is significant that the learned editor of 
the Teubner Historia Augusta, Hohl, has expressed his agreement with 
Mr. Baynes’s thesis, and not stinted his praise, in a recent number of the 
Philologische Wochenschrift. M. P.C. 


The Norman commemoration of William the Conqueror has led, no 
doubt, to the publication within the last few months of two studies by 
Monsieur H. Prentout, Professor of History at Caen. These are Etudes sur 
quelques Points d’Histoire de Normandie and Guillaume le Conquérant, le 
Chef d’ Armée et ’ Organisateur (Caen: Lancier, 1926, 1927). The earlier 
criticizes Professor J. Steenstrup, and we think successfully, for his paper 
on ‘The capture of Luna in Italy’ (1923), and shows reason to believe that 
the first Norman expedition to Tuscany was before 826: very carefully 
traces the origin of the house of Belléme: deals with new evidence as to 
the Bayeux tapestry: and concludes with a valuable investigation as 
to the date of the birth of the Conqueror, which M. Prentout is inclined 
to place towards the end (the last three or four months) of 1028. The 
second monograph, parts of which were eloquently delivered at Falaise 


1 Vol. xxiv. 2 Vol. xxxviii. 
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in July last, summarizes with acuteness and accuracy the history of the 
years 1055-60, and estimates very ably the work of the Conqueror as a 
general and an organizer of victory. Both studies should be read by all 
students of Norman history. The list of the companions of William in his 
English expedition should be taken to heart by heralds, genealogists, and 
ambitious persons in search of eminent ancestry. W. H. H. 


Volume iv of the Annali Genovesi di Caffaro e de’ suoi Continuatori 
(Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1926) has followed its predecessor ! with 
commendable rapidity, and we may now look forward to the completion 
of this definitive edition of the official Genoese history at no distant date. 
The editor, Marquess C. Imperiali di Sant’ Angelo, has shown the same 
accuracy and care in the text and the same thorough acquaintance with 
thirteenth-century Genoa in the brief and helpful notes as in preceding 
volumes ; and his introduction on the characteristics and authors of this 
section of the Annals (1251-79) is excellent. From 1264 the compilers, 
always a commission for these years, are named, and they change in 
accordance with the political changes in Genoa. But, although these were 
times of crisis, and the party bias of the compilers, with regard to internal 
affairs, is not concealed, it cannot be said, important as the Annals are 
for Italian history, that they rise to the level of their theme. In these 
years the Hohenstaufen fell, Innocent IV deflected the papacy. Palaeo- 
logus recovered Constantinople, the duel between Genoa and Venice in 
the Levant became intense, tyranny grew and freedom faltered in Lom- 
bardy, and in Genoa the popolo, after a fleeting victory under the despotic 
statesman, William Boccanera, made that singular and successful alliance 
with the Ghibelline nobles, by which the commune was run as usual, but 
under the direction of two co-dictators, Oberto Spinola and Oberto Doria: 
there is always the curious reminiscence of antiquity in the history of 
the Italian city-states, Greek in their commercial conditions and foreign 
complications and Roman in their constitutional remedies. But official 
reserve, narrow outlook, and trivial detail make the annalists measure 
these enormous events by troy weight. C. W. P.O. 


In 1891 Mr. A. G. Little wrote ‘ The Greyfriars in Oxford’ for the 
Oxford Historical Society, and since then he has continued to work at the 
history of the Greyfriars in England. Now, in the Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum, vol. xix (Quaracchi: 1926), he has written ‘The Franciscan 
School at Oxford’, in which he gives discoveries which he and continental 
scholars have made about the early Oxford Franciscans during the last 
thirty-five years. The work is small (74 pages), but of pure gold. Every 
page contains half a dozen facts which were unknown in 1891. It is not 
a compendium of the earlier work but an appendix to pp. 134-64, where 
he treats of the lectors or, as we should say, the head theological tutors 
of the Oxford Greyfriars. He is now able to clear up many points 
which were uncertain then. The date of the death of Adam Marsh is now 
known to be 18 November 1259, not 1258. The letter of Adam Marsh in 
which he mentions Ralph de Semplingham as chancellor is shown to be 
of 1249, not of 1252 or 1253 as Brewer thought, and this helps to settle 

1 Ante, xl. 304. 
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the order of the chancellors of Oxford. The number of inmates in the 
Oxford convent, which in 1891 could only be guessed, is now proved by 
new evidence to have been 84 in 1317 and 103 in 1377. The book described 
by Adam Marsh as Mater philosophiae is now shown to be a work of 
Maimonides. Many discoveries have been made about the works of these 
early Franciscans, especially about Thomas of York, Richard Rufus of 
Cornwall, Pecham, Roger of Marston, and Nicholas of Ocham; and it 
will be a surprise to many to learn how much attention these English 
writers are receiving from continental students, French and German. The 
truth is that in the thirteenth century the Franciscans supplied a large 
proportion of the great teachers of the world, and as Fr. Hilarin Felder 
(quoted by Mr. Little) has said, ‘ The English nation gave to the Franciscan 
Order a greater number of eminent scholars than all the rest of the nations 
put together.’ If we omit Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus, who though 
trained at Oxford never occupied the post of lector, there remain half 
a dozen or more whose writings were widely studied in the middle ages. 
To this work, which adds so much to our knowledge of the English 
Franciscans in the thirteenth century, one can only contribute a mite, 
viz. that the date of the grant of William of Wileford (p. 4), which Anthony 
Wood assigned to the year Michaelmas 1228 to Michaelmas 12239, is really 
of Michaelmas 1229 to Michaelmas 1230, as we know from the names of 
the town officers. H. E. 8. 


Continuing with tireless industry his publication of Roger Bacon’s 
hitherto unpublished works, Mr. R. Steele includes in Fasc. vi (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1926) the Compotus of Bacon himself, the Compotus 
Roberti Grossecapitis, and the Massa Compoti Alexandri de Villa Dei. The 
labour involved in securing an accurate text of works of this kind must have 
been enormous, and the sheer demand for accuracy in reproducing some 
of the tables (e. g. pp. 169 and 265) might have staggered any one except 
Mr. Steele. In his concise introduction he explains that the development 
of the Compotus (i.e. the science by which time is reckoned) ‘ resolves 
itself into three controversies, the method for calculating in advance the 
date of Easter, the basis of the Christian era, and the faults of the calendar ’. 
Under these three headings he offers some valuable historical information, 
including a sketch of the various treatises on the Compotus from the time 
of Cyprian to the close of the thirteenth century. This is followed by an 
account of the manuscripts used or consulted in the present edition. 
Modern students at Oxford will doubtless be glad that they are not now 
compelled ‘ to spend eight whole days in lectures on Algorism, the Sphera, 
and the Compotus ’, and naturally it will only be a very few who will care 
to follow Bacon’s arguments in detail. Yet, in a sense, we find him here at 
his best. The extent of his learning must command the greatest respect, 
and his controversial manner, though recognizable, is less provocative than 
in his more famous works. W. H. V. R. 


All students of medieval history are greatly indebted to Professor 
H. X. Arquilliére for the service he has rendered to them in bringing out 
this the first printed edition of Le plus ancien Traité de V Eglise : Jacques 
de Viterbe. De Regimine Christiano (Paris: Beauchesne, 1926). It forms 
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a valuable addition to the materials accessible in print to those who are 
studying the history of the conflict between Boniface VIII and Philip 
the Fair, and to those also who are interested in the development and 
statement of the theory that the papacy held the supreme power in 
temporal us well as spiritual matters. Hitherto the work has been known 
mainly in the admirable critical summary of its contents in Dr. Richard 
Scholz’s work Die Publizistik zur Zeit Philipps des Schénen und Bonifaz’ 
VIII. M. Arquilliére has carefully collated the three manuscripts of the 
work, and has prefixed to the text an interesting and excellently arranged 
critical introduction. He discusses the main influences which are trace- 
able in the work, and also draws attention to those characteristics which 
are distinctive of the author. He lays special stress upon his attempt to 
define more precisely than had been done before the nature of the church : 
this forms the first part of the work. The most important aspect of this 
is, I think, the contention that the church is essentially a kingdom, the 
kingdom of Christ and of His vicar the pope; this is developed in a 
careful discrimination between the royal and sacerdotal power of the 
prelates of the church; they not only ‘ sacrifice’, but they are judges 
in spiritual matters; they have not only ‘orders’ but ‘jurisdiction’; and 
he contends that the ‘ potestas regia spiritualis superior est et dignior 
quam sacerdotalis’ (ii. 4). The second part of the work is, however, 
mainly concerned with the question of the relative dignity and authority 
of the ‘ Royal Spiritual Authority ’ and the secular authority. Here he 
represents in its most extreme form, sometimes apparently in relation to 
Egidius Colonna’s work ‘ De ecclesiastica sive summi pontificis potestate ’, 
the principle that the temporal power is in all things subject to the 
spiritual, for it is contained in the spiritual, and the pope ‘ prehabet 
potestatem temporalem’. The author belongs to that group of writers 
of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century like Ptolemy of Lucca, 
Henry of Cremona, and Egidius Colonna, who develop to their highest point 
the principles asserted in other terms by the canonists like Innocent IV, 
Hostiensis, and William Durantus. A. J.C. 


The little pamphlet entitled Les Expectatives in forma pauperum particu- 
liérement au XIVe siécle which Camilie Tihon contributes to the Bulletin de 
l'Institut Historique Belge de Rome (Liége : Thone, 1925) is a careful study 
of a system which is of importance from the part it played in sharpening 
national feeling against Rome, although it has left little trace in the Papal 
Registers preserved in the Archivio Vaticano. This system was a logical 
extension of the doctrine that the ordination of a clerk laid a corresponding 
duty of caring for his maintenance on the prelate who ordained him. 
A clerk might thus apply to the pope, and if competent receive letters 
addressed to his bishop or to other executors ordering them to obtain his 
presentation to the first benefice in the gift of an ecclesiastical patron 
specified in the letters. The procedure was regularized in the second half 
of the thirteenth century, and the issue of the warrants for these bulls was 
committed to a special body of examiners, who tested the capacity of the 
applicant in reading and construing Latin and in singing, and kept a 
register of the petitions addressed by the applicants to the Pope and of 

their own reports on their competence. The concourse of poor clerks to the 
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papal court was so great that the exercise of this grace had to be limited to 
special periods, such as that of the pope’s accession, but in spite of every- 
thing the system came to cause widespread annoyance and to be of very 
doubtful value to the class which it purported to help. M. Tihon has 
succeeded in recognizing two of the examiners’ registers at the Vatican, 
one of Gregory XII and another of Paul II, and has described the whole 
process in full detail with illustrative texts and a facsimile of a page of the 
register. C. J. 


The Deux Inventaires de la Maison d’Orléans (1389 et 1408) (Paris: 
Champion, 1926), here published in full for the first time, deal with the 
possessions of Valentina Visconti, only daughter of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 
who was married in 1389 to Louis, duc d’Orléans, brother of Charles VI 
of France. One inventory was drawn up in Paris on 8 September 1389 and 
relates to the property of the duchess only ; the other was made at the 
castle of Blois immediately after her death, and includes articles brought 
by her from Lombardy and those which belonged to her and the duke 
subsequently. To the inventories themselves Miss F. M. Graves provides 
a useful introduction, describing the social and political milieu into which 
Louis was born and Valentina was married, and giving the chief events in 
their lives. The significance of the period is, however, not fully brought 
out. Politically it was comparatively barren, mainly of interest from the 
birth of the Orleanist and Burgundian feud. But to the student of art and 
manners it is one of singular fascination, for it sees the birth of the French 
Renaissance. Under the patronage of Charles V, and his brothers Louis of 
Anjou, Philip the Bold of Burgundy, and John duke of Berry, comes the 
transition in the arts from the mannered elegance of late Gothic to the 
first stirrings of the realism which was to dominate the art of northern 
Europe and lay the foundations of modern painting; in the writings of 
Charles d’Orléans modern French poetry is born ; the predominance of the 
feudal aristocracy is being challenged by the rising power of the mercantile 
and official classes ; and the rough, comfortless living of the middle ages, 
begins to give way to a luxury based on Italian example. The inventories 
give interesting evidence of the scale on which the household of the two 
was conducted, though many of their possessions must have disappeared 
before 1408. Inthesecond inventory, various groups of articles are described 
as being in charge of this or that person, probably to safeguard them 
against the duke’s enemies and creditors. But enough remains to indicate 
a high level of splendour and luxury. A taste for this, rather than for art 
aud letters, is predominant. The number of books catalogued is small, and 
there are no illuminated manuscripts of importance, nor is there any men- 
tion of pictures and sculpture. On the other hand, there are many fine 
tapestries and hangings, and many sets of furnishings for beds, all evidently 
of great splendour. The outward forms of religion received full recognition 
in a series of magnificent ‘ chapelles’, the term applied to the complete 
furnishings of an altar, with the appropriate vestments and sacramental 
vessels. The reliquaries, table utensils, jewellery, and articles of the toilet 
described, are all on a sumptuous scale, made with the precious metals 
and ornamented with enamels and precious stones. For her personal use, 
rubies and diamonds seem to have been Valentina’s preference. Of the 
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husband’s taste there is little evidence. Probably before the second inven- 
tory was made, his jewels had passed to his son or had been seized by 
creditors. Of special interest to the student of costume are the entries 
relating to clothing, which reveal the bewildering variety of a great lady’s 
wardrobe of the period. Miss Graves’s editing is careful and competent. 
W. G. C. 


Under the modest title Per la cronologia della vita e degli scritti di 
Niccold Perotti (Roma: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1925) Monsignor G. 
Mercati has given us a scholarly monograph upon a humanist of some note 
in the fifteenth century. Perotti’s most successful work was a Latin 
grammar and polite letter-writer composed for his nephew Pirro, which, 
in the course of the fifteerth century only, ran into over sixty editions. 
He also wrote a commentary upon the Silvae of Statius and a voluminous 
work on Martial entitled Cornucopia, which he dedicated to Federico, duke 
of Urbino, apparently in the hope that the duke would have it printed. 
Neither Perotti nor Federico lived to see this accomplished, but owing to 
the good offices of Guidubaldo, duke of Urbino, the Cornucopia was printed 
in Venice in 1489. Perotti’s name is known to English scholars owing to 
his connexion with William Grey, in whose household at Ferrara we find 
him as a lad of seventeen in 1446. When Grey was made king’s proctor 
at the Curia, Perotti accompanied him to Rome and entered the service 
of Cardinal Bessarion. Owing to Bessarion’s friendship Perotti came into 
touch with the chief men of his day. Nicholas V was the first pope to show 
him favour. As papal secretary under Calixtus III he undertook a mission 
to Alfonso of Naples. Pius II made him archbishop of Siponto, and invited 
him to preach on the feast of the Assumption at the congress of Mantua. 
From Mantua he went with Bessarion to Germany, where Frederick III 
conferred the title of count upon Francesco Perotti (the father of Niccold) 
and his descendants, in consideration of the archbishop’s services. Between 
1464 and 1477 he held different rectorships within the States of the Church, 
in no case with great success. In 1474 Sixtus IV, with whom he had 
long been intimate, chose him to pronounce the funeral oration upon his 
nephew Pietro Riario. His last years were spent in retirement at his villa. 
Monsignor Mercati has pieced together the material available for his subject 
with meticulous care, and has cleared up many obscurities. His book 
contains an account of the Perotti manuscripts in the Vatican Library 
with several photographs. Among these is a reproduction of the first page 
of the manuscript copied by Perotti for William Grey, showing the Perotti 
arms and another coat which the author suggests may be Grey’s. It does 
not, however, agree with Grey’s arms as displayed in Balliol College 
Library, nor with those of Grey of Codnor, of which family he was a 
member. C. M. A. 


Emanuel van Meteren, a native of Antwerp, settled as a merchant in 
London, though not a great writer, was the most popular of the contem- 
porary historians of the Dutch war of independence, and his book kept its 
popularity for two centuries. In three admirable essays Robert Fruin 
subjected it to the tests of scientific criticism, but the last of these was 
written nearly forty years ago, and since then a good deal of new material 
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has been printed. Of this good use is made in Dr. W. D. Verduyn’s doctoral 
dissertation Emanuel van Meteren (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1926). From 
Dr. van Schelven’s recent edition of the Kerkeraadsprotocollen of the Dutch 
church in London, he is able to tell the story of the historian’s long period 
of excommunication, from 1561 to 1571 or thereabouts, as a supporter of 
the anabaptist Haemstede. This incident was suppressed by the orthodox 
minister of religion who wrote the edifying notice of Meteren’s life appended 
to the later editions of his history. Meteren’s grandson thought that in 
youth his grandfather enjoyed the status of an English denizen. In later 
life he apparently did not, but Dr. Verduyn’s conjecture that he may have 
lost it through this excommunication seems very much in the air. After 
the biographical details Dr. Verduyn’s chief concern is with the stil] more 
minute puzzles of the editions of the history. Here he clears up some 
difficulties which Fruin was not in a position to solve, in particular those 
of the early German editions. On p. 153 he maintains against Fruin that 
the manuscript sent back to Meteren by Ortelius from Antwerp was part 
of a Latin translation ; but the grounds for this conclusion seem insufficient, 
especially the citation of a letter of eight years later. The volume is 
throughout fully illustrated with excellent photographic facsimiles. Two 
of the appendixes should be mentioned : the first leaf of a remonstrance 
of the Dutch merchants in London of 1595 (from a British Museum 
manuscript for which no reference is given), and a careful index to Mete- 
reh’s printed Album Amicorum, of which the original is in the Bodleian. 
Dr. Verduyn’s industry enables him to make a good many corrections in 
the work of previous writers, but this work of correcting is endless, and 
several points still require attention. On pp. 27-8 there is a slip in inter- 
preting Meteren’s statement in English about his father’s share in the 
production of Coverdale’s Bible. The words ‘ be which meanes here wel 
acquainted ’ have nothing to do with the means by which the printing was 
carried out : they convey simply that by means of the publication he had 
a good acquaintance among Englishmen. Dr. Verduyn would have done 
better to follow more recent authorities on this question than Eadie and 
Stevens. On p. 88 the archbishop ‘ of Westminster ’ should be of Canter- 
bury. On p. 178 it should be noted that, before the publication in English 
of the portion of Meteren’s history there mentioned, his account of the 
defeat of the Armada had appeared in the first volume of Hakluyt’s 
Voyages. Meteren’s book was also used by Grimeston for his Generall 
Historie of the Netherlands published in 1609. G. N.C. 


Mr. Lucien Wolf in Jews in the Canary Islands, a Calendar of Jewish 
Cases extracted from the Records of the Canariote Inquisition in the Collection 
of the Marquess of Bute (London: Jewish Historical Society of England, 
1926), admirably translates and edits only the Jewish cases recorded in 
seventy-six volumes of documents ; but the excellent introduction and the 
series of documents have in addition a much wider historical appeal. They 
illustrate the history and methods of the Inquisition, the life of a Jewish 
community, and also the origin and character of the bodies of Spanish- 
speaking Jews settled in northern Europe. After the banishment of the 


1 The same remonstrance is in Bodleian MS. Rawl. A. 2, fos. 417-30. This was 
a copy supplied to Thurloe for the negotiations of 1652. 
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Jews from Spain, and even after the establishment of the Inquisition in the 
Canary Islands in 1504, there was a phase of toleration in the islands, 
where the Jews were not unpopular and even the clergy were indifferent, 
accepting the outward conformity of these nominal conversos. The first 
public auto de fe took place in 1526, when eleven Jews suffered penalties, 
of whom six were ‘ relaxed’ to the secular arm. Other autos followed in 
1530 and 1534. The Jewish community was practically rooted out, and 
very few Jewish cases appeared in the autos held in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. The peace with England in 1604 and the truce with the 
Netherlands in 1609 introduced a period of comparative toleration in the 
islands. A prosperous Jewish community revived, consisting largely of 
Portuguese adherents to Judaism who were not of Jewish origin. But 
persecution, though less sanguinary than before, never ceased ; and the 
growth of toleration in northern Europe led to a Jewish migration from the 
islands to the Low Countries, to London, and even to Dublin. Some of the 
prominent members of the early Sephardi community in London were 
Canariote Jews. Cromwell’s government took note of their presence on 
the outbreak of war with Spain in 1656. Their names, activities, and char- 
acter are further revealed through ‘ spy reports ’ furnished to the Canariote 
Inquisitors and, more particularly, through evidence extorted by torture 
from a Jew who, after travelling widely among the “ Northern Diaspora ’, 
rashly visited the Canary Islands in 1662 and was arrested by the Inquisi- 
tion. F. A. K. 


The generosity of the American Friends’ Historical Society has per- 
mitted the publication of The Short Journal and Itinerary Journals of 
George Fox, edited by Norman Penney (Cambridge: University Press, 
1925). The Short Journal, written in Lancaster Gaol (in 1663-4), is ‘ a sort 
of preliminary draft’ of the more famous Journal, of which Mr. Penney 
provided the definitive edition in 1911. In the main its substance is repro- 
duced in the later work, but now and then it contains vivid details and 
striking phrases afterwards omitted. The Itinerary Journal is a chrono- 
logical summary of the missionary labours of George Fox, 1681-91, and 
thus fills a gap in his biography. The third item in this volume is the Diary 
of Edward Haistwell, which records the movements of Fox during 1677 
and part of 1678. Perhaps its most interesting feature is the narrative of 
Fox’s journey to Holland and North Germany. He was well received and 
secured large audiences, but he was ‘ burdened with their wickedness’ 
when he saw soldiers playing shuffleboard and shops open on Sunday. 
Unfortunately, here as throughout the volume, the entries are too brief to 
furnish many sidelights on the social life of the common people, a topic 
which Quaker literature so often illuminates. Mr. Penney’s name is a safe 
guarantee of the excellence of the notes, but it is a pity that these should 
have to be sought at the end of the book. Also the retention of abbrevia- 
tions is a source of annoyance to the reader, whose curiosity about Fox’s 


handwriting (or that of his amanuensis) could be sufficiently gratified by 
the facsimiles. G. D. 


The Board of Trade, 1748-1782, by A. H. Basye (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1925), explores a field which American historians have 
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made peculiarly their own. In particular it follows up and supplements 
Dr. Dickerson’s American Colonial Government, 1696-1765, in which many 
venerable traditions are disposed of, including those enshrined in Burke’s 
purple passage on the Board of Trade itself, in the story that Grenville 
lost America because he was the first minister to read colonial dispatches, 
and in those parts of the Declaration of Independence which impute to 
George III a personal responsibility for a wholly imaginary attack on the 
independence of the colonial judiciary. The Board of Trade was, as these 
researches have shown, an embryo colonial office, responsible for the 
ordinary administrative duties arising from an overseas empire, and it is 
Professor Basye’s primary object to determine how far and why it failed 
to develop into a full-fledged colonial department and to estimate the 
consequences of its failure. In two points Mr. Basye’s very careful 
and competent treatment of these questions might be regarded as open 
to criticism. In spite of a quotation on p. 209, which sets out clearly the 
real status of the subordinate members of the board, he does not seem to 
appreciate fully that for all practical purposes the Board of Trade, during 
the period with which he is concerned, may be considered to consist of the 
first lord and the permanent staff. The importance which he attaches 
to the personalities of the various sinecurists who filled the various boards 
is not only excessive, but tends to obscure the discussion of the justifica- 
tion for the abolition of the whole department in 1782. It is misleading 
to say that ‘the loss of the revolting colonies made it not so much a use- 
less establishment as a needlessly expensive one’. The board was always 
needlessly expensive, because its establishment included seven political 
sinecures each worth £1,000 a year. In the second place, Mr. Basye 
tends to exaggerate the disabilities arising from the theoretical inability 
of the board to take executive action except through the privy council or 
a secretary of state. Technically, of course, this resulted in a cumbrous, 
unsatisfactory, and inconvenient procedure, but there is no reason for 
supposing that it had any effects on major questions of colonial policy. 
Such questions would have had to be decided by the cabinet, or its equi- 
valent, even if the board had been a real colonial department with 
executive powers; and the statement that the Board of Trade was ‘ merely 
a buffer between the colonies and the cabinet rather than a single link 
between the colonies and the Crown’ does not appear to have much 
meaning. R. R. S. 


Dr. H. Reissner’s Mirabeau und seine ‘ Monarchie Prussienne’ (Berlin : 
Gruyter, 1926) forms one of the Sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen. It 
is a painstaking pamphlet, with abundant references to authorities and an 
impressive bibliography, though the notes leave something to be desired. 
Lauzun is merely described as ‘an able and influential diplomat of the 
ancien régime’. Dr. Reissner has examined his subject from every point 
of view. He has tried to assign a just share of the work to Mirabeau 
and his collaborator Mauvillon, professor of military science at the Caroline 
college of Brunswick—an impossible task, for one provided the skeleton 
and the other put life into it. Dr. Reissner, however, is of opinion that 
their divergence on economic questions is noticeable, for Mauvillon gives 
the pure milk of the physiocratic doctrine, while Mirabeau never got beyond 
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the axiom ‘ freedom for goods and men’. He compares the Monarchie 
Prussienne with Frederick the Great’s Testament, much to the disad- 
vantage of the former, for he finds the Testament to be the work of a 
master, full of the experience of a long life, during which he was personally 
responsible for the well-being of a state of 5} million inhabitants, while the 
Monarchie Prussienne was the production of a brilliant, untried, irre- 
sponsible critic, and a professor with a predilection for a priori and abstract 
reasoning. Dr. Reissner reaches the conclusion that the Monarchie 
Prussienne was a political pamphlet in the guise of a scientific treatise. 
He places its historical and philosophic value between the Marquis de 
Mirabeau’s Ami des Hommes and Arthur Young’s Travels in France. It 
was a step in advance of the abstract universality of the former, in that its 
theories were founded on the facts peculiar to the Prussian state, but it was 
not the result of the unbiased personal observation which gives its value 
to the Englishman’s book. Dr. Reissner fully realizes that throughout 
Mirabeau writes as a Frenchman and that his criticisms of the Prussian 
state-system are aimed at the government of his own country, but he does 
not seem to have arrived at a definite conclusion as to whether Mirabeau 
intended to write a scientific examination of the Prussian monarchy and 
failed, or to write a political attack on the French monarchy and succeeded. 
M. A. P. 


It is difficult to read Professor J. M. 8. Allison’s Thiers and the French 
Monarchy, 1797-1848 (London: Constable, 1926), without an irritation 
that is perhaps hardly fair to its object. Much time and careful effort 
have obviously been spent in exploring the sources for this biography to 
the fateful year of 1848, and it is regrettable that the results of taese 
explorations should have been so carelessly put into shape. It is perhaps 
pedantic to object to such phrases as ‘ motivated’ and ‘ featuring’; it 
can hardly be considered mere pedantry to object to the opening of 
chapter ii, which reads like an early Victorian ‘ historical ’ romance, or to 
the sprinkling of the pages of the book with unnecessary French phrases. 
Misprints also are numerous: ‘ the square hill of Republicans’ (p. 122) is 
one of many instances which have made passages merely incomprehensible. 
The matter of the book is much superior to the manner, but it may be 
pointed out that Professor Allison is a little unfair to Louis-Philippe, who 
in his younger days at least was neither coward nor weakling. 

H. M. B. 


The lectures which compose The Political Principles of some Notable 
Prime Ministers of the Nineteenth Century (London : Macmillan, 1926) were 
delivered at King’s College, London. They are scholarly and lucid, good 
both for students and the general reader. Only one serious criticism can 
be made, namely that the lectures do not give great prominence to over- 
seas affairs. The lecturers are so interested in the personality of their 
writers, and in the weighty affairs of Europe, that they have no time for 
the colonies and dominions. The first lecture is on George Canning, and is 
written by Dr. Temperley with his assured touch. Sir Charles Oman writes 
robustly on the Duke of Wellington, the record of whose political life he 
says (a little too dogmatically perhaps) ‘ is one of a long series of colossal 
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errors’. This is a particularly interesting paper. Sir Richard Lodge writes 
with sound judgement a substantial contribution on Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Guedalla writes picturesquely about Lord Palmerston. Mr. Reddaway 
on Lord John Russell deals fully (within the inevitable limits) with the 
period downto theend of the Crimean War, and passes over the last thirteen 
years of Russell’s life as ‘ adding more to his notoriety than to his fame’. 
All the same it is difficult to see why Russell should not pay the penalty 
in print of his incompetence as foreign secretary under Palmerston. 
Mr. Hearnshaw on Disraeli gives a very useful section on the authorities 
for his life, and a lucid analysis of his principles. Mr. Ramsay Muir 
writes with noble conviction about Gladstone ; his lecture is a discerning 
statement of the liberal, as Mr. Hearnshaw’s is of the conservative, point 
of view. Mr. C. H. K. Marten on Lord Salisbury courageously quotes 
much, so that Salisbury is seen speaking for himself. The lecture is an 
excellent presentation of Salisbury’s thoroughly English character. 
R. B. M. 


The Massachusetts Historical Society have undertaken the task of 
printing in extenso the Winthrop Papers and, so far as the first volume, 
1498-1628 (Boston: 1925), is concerned, they have spared no pains. To 
Americans every document that is connected with the history of the 
founders of the American colonies will seem of importance, but English 
historians will find here little of historical interest and still less that is 
really new. The one exception is the diary of Adam Winthrop, which 
covers the period from 1592 to 1610, and contains a wealth of local and 
economic information. Beyond this the historical value of these papers 
is predominantly of a psychological nature. Winthrop’s ‘ Experiencia’, 
though not new—it was printed in the Life and Letters of John Winthrop— 
is fascinating reading for the light it throws on his character, his whipping 
his flesh to prayer (p. 179), his renunciation of his ‘beloved pleasures’ (p. 
182), his covenanting ‘ with the Lorde to give over alltogither shootinge— 
for killinge of birds’ because ‘it would not stande with a good conscience’, 
especially as he was such a bad shot that he had ‘ gotten sometimes a 
verye little but most commonly nothinge at all towards my cost and 
laboure ’ (pp. 148-9). With this should be read Winthrop’s exhortations 
to the woman he was about to marry as his third wife (pp. 202, 206), and 
the letter of Forth Winthrop aged 13, to his brother John aged 16 (pp. 
250-1). The editorial work throughout is done with great care, though 
the fact that the year began in March causes much confusion in the editor's 
dates. The following are a few corrections that should be made: Sarah 
Frost was married in 1596 (pp. 5, 62, 69); Anne Fones died in 1619 (pp. 
7, 30); Adam Winthrop married Anne Browne in 1580 (pp. 5, 30); Anne 
Winthrop was born in 1582, Mary in 1584, and John in 1588 (pp. 5, 30, 
40, 84, 417); Jane Gostlin was married in 1613 (pp. 6, 30) ; John French 
died in 1602 and Lawrence Hargrave in 1608 (pp. 47, 71, 77, 92) ; and the 
letter from Margaret Winthrop on p. 356 belongs to the autumn of 
1627, not the spring of 1628. Also it is to be hoped that the next volume 
will contain an introduction stating exactly what are the sources from 
which the editors are printing: they certainly are very mixed and not, 
as the note to this volume would imply, all in the United States, for they 
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include Harleian MSS., Patent Rolls, Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum, and even printed books. E.R. A. 


The five degrees of longitude west of the Delaware river that were 
assigned to William Penn by the charter of 1681 stretch across the strategic 
centre of North America. There was much room for difference of opinion 
as to what the Crown meant, if indeed it meant anything, in the wording 
of the Pennsylvania charter ; but, however interpreted, the region touched 
Atlantic waters at one end, and the Great Lakes at the other. It con- 
stituted a barrier that cut off New York and New England from Virginia 
and the interior. It covered the district through which ran the natural 
lines of access from the seaboard to the interior of the continent. Near 
its south-east corner, the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays were the chief 
entries to North America. Along the valleys of their tributaries ran the 
corridors of expansion, towards the western outlets into the Great Valley, 
the Ohio country, and the fur regions of the north-west. The excellent 
detailed map that Professor A. T. Volwiler has made for his George Croghan 
and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782 (Cleveland: Clark, 1926), brings 
out much of the significance of this Pennsylvania region ; while his text 
brings out clearly many of the problems of peaceful penetration and 
economic imperialism as they stood through the middle of the eighteenth 
century. George Croghan came to America from Ireland in 1741. He 
flourished among the German and Scottish-Irish immigrant farmers whom 
he found in the Susquehanna Valley and beyond, and is a typical figure 
among the group of pioneers who came nameless to America. He found 
the frontier, when he arrived, at Harris’s Ferry on the Susquehanna, and 
at Harper’s Ferry on the Potomac. No man more than he assisted in 
opening it thence to the line of the Ohio river. He was never much of 
a revolutionist, though he cast his lot with the colonies in their struggle 
for independence. His relatives and friends were largely loyalist. His 
chief concerns remained tied up with the development of Indian trade 
and the selection of choice lands for the purpose of speculation. He did 
not live to watch the development of the national estate which Congress put 
together under the name of the Public Domain. He died possessed of 
personal effects valued at £50 13s. 6d. Dr. Volwiler’s sources show the zeal 
with which the historical societies of the Eastern States have accumulated 
the manuscript remains of the eighteenth century, and with which the 
American historians of this generation have combed the records of the 
Canadian archives and the British Colonial Office. His use of them shows 
a gratifying drift away from what used to be the stock-in-trade of colonial 
historians : the description of provincial governments and the story of the 
struggle for independence. He shows instead the manner of man that 
developed in the colonies, and the basic problems of economic life. It was 
arough life ; but the men were rough men. It was a situation that had not 
before arisen in western civilization. Here was a continent capable of de- 
velopment and of sustaining millions of inhabitants. It was not possessed 
by royalty or gentry, and none of the ‘ upper classes’ had much hand in 
reclaiming it. It was, however, a field of action for ordinary men and 
women, drawn from the middle and lower walks of life. Here they were 
given a free chance to show what they were good for. F. L. P. 
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Dr. Maria Fassbinder’s Der Jesuitenstaat im Paraguay (Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1926) is an excellent piece of work, thorough and scholarly, based 
partly on printed authorities, notably the work of P. Pablo Hernandez, 
partly on research in the archives of Seville, Buenos Aires, and Rio de Janeiro. 
There are three main sections: (1) Vorgeschichte und Entstehung, (2) Innere 
Gestaltung, (3) Der Untergang. Each of these is systematically subdivided 
and treated with detailed accuracy. The whole matter is clearly illustrated 
by a map of the Jesuit ‘ province’ of Paraguay, a map of the thirty 
Guarani ‘ reductions ’, and a topographical plan of one of these ‘ reduc- 
tions ’, showing the positions of the plaza, the church, the hospital, the 
‘college’ and dwelling of the two Jesuit fathers, and the rectangular 
streets of Indian huts. Dr. Fassbinder examines the charges brought 
against the Jesuits, exposes the partial and interested nature of these 
exaggerated or absurd accusations, and vindicates the devoted, unselfish, 
and laborious character of the work carried on by these missionaries exiled 
in the wilderness, parts of which they turned into gardens. Dr. Fassbinder 
examines the supposed communistic character of the system and proves 
that private ownership was not discouraged, but was found impracticable 
owing to the indifference and incapacity of the Indians; she shows that 
the methods used were simply adapted to circumstances and provide no 
support for any social theories. The superficial, artificial, and imitative 
character of the social and religious culture imposed on the Indians anc 
its evanescence unless maintained by constant watchfulness and severe 
discipline are fully indicated by Dr. Fassbinder, as also by the Jesuit 
writers ; but perhaps she hardly brings out the less attractive parts of 
the story. Father Sepp in 1691 speaks with disgust of the stench of the 
Indian huts, each hut consisting of a single room crowded with two or 
three generations of human beings, besides dogs and cats. The book 
emphasizes the submission of the fathers to episcopal authority. This 
cannot have been very burdensome, for P. Hernandez can only find ten 
visits by the bishop of Buenos Aires or his deputy to the missions situated 
in his diocese in the course of 157 years, and only nineteen visits by the 
bishop of Asuncién or his deputy to the missions in that diocese. During 
half that time there was no resident bishop in Asuncién. P. Cardiel writes 
that his village received an episcopal visit in 1763 after an interval of 
twenty-one years, and that some villages were never visited. On one occa- 
sion sarcastic or indignant marginal notes were found appended to the 
written observations of the visitor. But the fathers invited and welcomed 
these visits with obvious sincerity, and impressed their significance on the 
Indians. This book strengthens the view that the Jesuit fathers were 
loyal churchmen, loyal subjects, and devoted guardians of their Indian 
neophytes. F. A. K. 


Mr. A. J. Harrop’s England and New Zealand (London : Methuen, 1926) 
is, as its title implies, more a study of British policy on New Zealand 
questions down to the year 1855 than a history of the colony. It is based 
on wide and patient research, is well documented, and in several matters 
contributes materially to historical knowledge. One of these is the suggested 
French colonization: Mr. Harrop gives a lucid and scholarly account of 
the whole episode, shows that the French claims were by no means baseless, 
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and that Guizot’s refusal to press them lowered the popularity of the 
Orleans monarchy. On the vexed question of the Company Mr. Harrop 
is fair both to its supporters and to its critics. Probably he has not written 
the last word on the Company’s aims and treatment, but he has forced his 
way through the tangled wilderness of correspondence, pamphlets, and 
misunderstanding, and has made it easier than it was before to reach a 
summary conclusion. He is not so well disposed to Governor George Grey 
as have been the eulogists of that strong-minded pro-consul, and he heavily 
discounts the propaganda and denunciations of the great intriguer-colonist, 
Wakefield. Sir James Stephen stands close criticism better than do either 
of these two: Mr. Harrop shows that he was both more reasonable and 
more democratic than his critics assumed, and sometimes even than they 
were themselves. A memorandum by Stephen, quoted on pp. 264-5, will 
be useful when a biographer sets about the overdue task of vindicating its 
author. The book indirectly helps to discredit the older view that the 
colonies were wilfully neglected in the forties and fifties of the last century, 
and proves that more statesmanship was shown in England in treating 
colonial questions during this assumed period of neglect than is often 
allowed. The chief adverse criticism that can be offered on Mr. Harrop’s 
work is that it is often more prosaic than is necessary, and that a little 
more description of the important people, in England and New Zealand 
(both were rich in personality), would make it more vivid. E. M. W. 


An excellent picture of several aspects of Canadian life is given in Early 
Days in Upper Canada: Letters of John Langton (Toronto: Macmillan, 
1926). John Langton, son of an enterprising but retired Lancashire 
merchant, was educated under Pestalozzi’s supervision and later at Cam- 
bridge. In 1833, after family losses, he turned pioneer, and took up 
land near Fenelon Falls, in what is now Ontario. He wrote good, semi- 
journal, letters to his father and brother in England; and these, edited by 
his son, Mr. W. A. Langton, show us a man, intelligent, active, and critical, 
prepared to turn his hand to many activities, enthusiastic for open-air life, 
working hard to build up an estate in Canada, disillusioned when a monetary 
shortage in the colony pricked a premature boom, but surmounting his 
difficulties, and making a home for his father, mother, aunt, and sister. 
Some interesting and too brief extracts from later letters to the brother 
describe the lumber trade in 1849. The last section of the book deals 
with political and academic matters. In 1855 John Langton became 
auditor of public accounts in Canada, and in 1856 vice-chancellor of the 
university of Toronto. He wrote fully, with humour and pungency, of the 
difficulties that he found in either position. His letters are a valuable 
source both for the economic and for the political history of Canada: they 


are well printed, well and sparingly edited, and generously provided with 
maps and illustrations. E. M. W. 


In the Constitution of the United States provision was made for the 
exercise of exceptional powers in war time, but it was not distinctly laid 
down to whom these powers belonged. Lincoln regarded them as vested 
in himself by right of his office as commander-in-chief. But an abolitionist 
section in the Republican party led by Senators Chandler and Wade set 
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itself to capture them, claiming that they belonged to Congress. This 
section wished to wage a war of extermination against the South and 
regarded Lincoln’s milder policy as treason to the Union. When Lincoln 
passed over the abolitionist champion, Frémont, for the post of general- 
in-chief in favour of the democrat McClellan, they retaliated by securing 
the appointment of the joint committee of the two houses on the conduct 
of the war. The democrat Stanton was the committee’s candidate for the 
vacant secretaryship of war, and he played into their hands by setting up 
an army board, the so-called ‘Second Aulic Council’, composed of the 
chiefs of the department’s bureaus with a professional soldier as technical 
adviser. Until the appointment of Grant as general-in-chief these two 
bodies exercised a thoroughly unwholesome influence over the control of 
military affairs. It is because General C. R. Ballard in his breezy essay on 
The Military Genius of Abraham Lincoln (London: Milford, 1926) ignores 
the existence of this rival coalition, that his attempt to prove that Lincoln 
was ‘ the Strategist of the North’ must be held to fail. The author spoils 
his case by overstatement. He asserts that Lincoln performed “all the 
functions of the modern higher command ’, and credits him with having 
originated a strategy of his own, which he thinks compares not unfavour- 
ably with that of Napoleon or Moltke. But he gives away what case he had 
by admitting that in the fourth year of the struggle he resigned to Grant 
the entire control of the war. This, says the author, was ‘ the least wise 
of all Lincoln’s acts’. Grant’s account of his first interview with Lincoln, 
a portion only of which the author quotes with the curious comment that 
‘it must have been disappointing to both of them’, is sufficient to refute 
the contention that Lincoln was a born strategist. General Ballard’s 
general method is to substitute assertions and theories for facts and 
arguments. But he is at considerable pains to justify Lincoln’s treatment 
of McClellan, and in the process virtually accuses him of the crime of 
leaving the army under a commander in whom he himself had lost confi- 
dence. His demonstration of the exceptional difficulties with which 
Lincoln was confronted, owing to his lack of any previous experience of 
military men or affairs or of * big business’ , is convincing: not so his 
attempt to prove that Lincoln succeeded in surmounting them. 
W. B. W. 


Richard Baxter’s tract, The Poor Husbandman’s Advocate to Rich 
Racking Landlords, has been edited by Dr. F. J. Powicke (Manchester: 
University Press, 1926) from a hitherto unpublished manuscript in Dr. 
Williams’s library. It is dated 18 October 1691, and, as Baxter died in 
December of that year, it was probably his last work. Dr. Powicke’s edition 
of it is preceded by an historical introduction by the late Professor George 
Unwin, and by a preface by the editor. The tract is of great interest to 
students both of social conditions and of social thought in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, and Dr. Powicke has performed a valuable 
service in publishing it. In one, at least, of his earlier works, The Christian 
Directory, Baxter had dwelt upon the hardships afflicting some of the land- 
holding peasantry, had animadverted strongly upon the practices of the 
less scrupulous landlords, and had laid down the rules which, as he thought, 
both tenants and landowners should observe. In the present pamphlet he 
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returns to the same subject. His theme is the condition, not of the free- 
holders or substantial farmers, but of the poorer leaseholders. The cause of 
their suffering, he argues, is the growth of rack-renting. 


The old custome was to let lands by Lease for Lives or for a long term of years, and to 
take a fine at first and a small yearly rent afterwards, and so, when a man, with his 
marriage portion, had taken a Lease, he lived comfortably afterwards and got some- 
what for his children. But now in most countrys [counties] the custom is changed into 
yearly rack-rents : or, if a man takes a lease for many years, it is yearly to pay as much 
as the tenement is worth, and that is as much as any man will give for it, and in all 
counties the small Livings are the farre greatest number. 


The result, he urges, is that the tenants are worse off than agricultural 
labourers, and much worse off than either gentlemen’s servants or artisans, 
that they are deprived of opportunities of education and impeded in the 
performance of their religious duties, and that they are brought into a 
condition of servile dependence on their landlords which is degrading to 
them and injurious to the welfare of the country. The cause, he thinks, is 
the greed of landowners, and, in particular, their refusal to recognize that 
their property is to be regarded as a stewardship entrusted to them. The 
remedy is for landowners to reduce their rents by a third, and, with a 
view to making that possible, to reduce their own expenditure. The tract 
concludes with a series of answers to objections, in which some plain 
language is used towards landlords, followed by a chapter of advice to hus- 
bandmen. The agrarian conditions of the period between the civil war and 
the first of the enclosure acts of the eighteenth century are still an almost 
unexplored field. Any one who works at that subject will have to take 
account of Baxter’s tract, which throws considerable light both upon the 
opinion and upon the practice of the period. Its value to the student is 
greatly increased by the preface and the introduction. In the latter, which 
Professor Unwin completed only a week or two before his death, the signifi- 
cance of the tract for social history, and its relation to other contemporary 
evidence on the same subject, such as that supplied by Davenant and King, 
are discussed with the insight and lucidity which readers of his other works 
have learned to expect from him. mF 


The ninth volume of M. Julien Hayem’s Mémoires et Documents pour 
servir a V Histoire du Commerce et de V Industrie en France (Paris: Hachette, 
1925) is given up almost entirely to Breton affairs in the eighteenth century 
and to the most capable editorship of M. Henri Sée. There is a very 
instructive study of the trade of St. Malo, based on the family papers of 
the Magon de la Balue. ‘ Les Magon’ had a hand in all kinds of business : 
the colonial trade, the slave trade, and the South American smuggling 
trade. Their main business, however, was the export of peasant-woven 
Breton linens. They were sending these to a Portuguese Jewish firm 
(Dacosta) in London in the years 1720-30; but the chief, and ultimately 
the sole, export was to Spain and, via the Spanish monopoly ports, to 
Spanish America. The firm lived on to struggle with assignat depreciation 
and to act as banker for emigrant families. So it ended on the scaffold in 
the year II. No less than twelve members of the family were guillotined, 
including two of over eighty and one of seventeen. The volume also con- 
tains a memoir on the unsuccessful attempt of St. Malo to secure the 
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privileges of a free port; two studies, of the kind to which M. Sée has 
already accustomed us, of social classes at St. Malo and Morlaix based 
on the capitation rolls ; a note on the absence of chambers of commerce at 
St. Malo and Nantes ; a study of the trade of Morlaix, also based on family 
papers, which reveals (pp. 188 sqq.) a rather dubious export of linen, wine, 
and tea to Falmouth and Fowey; and various other notes and documents 
on Breton trade, Breton smuggling, and Breton fisheries. The volume 
concludes (pp. 271-344) with some notes drawn up by M. Hayem himself, 
when serving on the commission for the taxation of industrial and com- 
mercial profits in 1917-18, on Quelques professions connues, inconnues et 
méconnues. They will be a useful source for the student of industrial and 
commercial evolution; for there are notes on music-halls, marchands 
ambulants, the sale of theatre tickets, the renting of empty wine-butts, 
the trade of the fairs, and many other economic curiosities and survivals. 
J. H.C. 


In The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century (London: Routledge, 
1926) Miss Dorothy Marshall has made a really important addition to our 
knowledge of the working of the old poor law. She has special knowledge 
of the Cambridgeshire and Lancashire manuscript records, among others, 
and has worked through all the printed parochial and quarter sessions 
material and the pamphlet literature of the poor law. The book naturally 
looks back to the Restoration period, and some of its most valuable sections 
are those which deal with ‘settlement’ law and its operation. Miss 
Marshall’s general conclusion about the relation of the law to the mobility 
of labour is that ‘ few men who were capable of earning their living were in 
practice hampered from moving’ (p. 247): the heavy hand of the overseer 
fell mainly on more or less destitute families and on wretched women with 
child. That the system of allowances in aid of wages was older than the 
decision of the Berkshire justices in 1795 was already known ; but Miss 
Marshall has added greatly to our detailed knowledge and has furnished 
material enough for satisfactory generalization. The system was at work, 
and was being criticized, ‘ before the seventeenth century had drawn to 
its close’ (p. 105). ‘ Parents over burthen’d with children’ were the 
principal recipients, as they continued to be in the Speenhamland age. 
Miss Marshall notes (p. 104) that ‘it is difficult to know why it [this 
system] arose, for it was not contained in the provisions of any statute ’. 
The difficulty, it may be suggested, lies rather in explaining why some one 
did not stop it: even that explanation might not be very difficult. Other 
aspects of the history on which Miss Marshall’s work has thrown most 
light are: the rating ‘of faculty’ ; the working of poor-law certificates and 
passes ; the farming of poor law work of various kinds; and the extent 
to which parish apprentices were forced upon parishioners as part of their 
public burdens. J. H.C. 


The Manchester University Press issues (1926) Mr. Arthur Redford’s 
essay on Labour Migration in England, 1800-1850, the first exact account 
of the peopling of the new industrial England of the nineteenth century. 
The book might almost be described as a statistical demonstration for the 
first half of that century of what Alfred Marshall (whom Mr. Redford 
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quotes) stated as a general proposition : ‘ movements of population within 
a country are generally by small stages . . . districts in which employment 
is offered on favourable terms draw labour from neighbouring districts, 
and they in turn replenish their supplies of labour from districts on the 
other side of them’. There was, in short, no ‘ migration’ from south- 
eastern to north-western England as some writers have loosely suggested 
without, one imagines, believing it so precisely as Mr. Redford seems to 
think when he speaks (p. 54) of ‘ a migration from south to north ’ as ‘ the 
established view’. The only lorg-distance migrations were those of the 
Irish and the Scots into England, both of which Mr. Redford discusses more 
fully and more exactly than they have been discussed before. His treatment 
of Irish immigration leaves nothing to be desired and throws light into 
many corners of local and social history. Excellent sketch-maps drive 
home the main argument. The industrial areas are seen surrounded by 
belts of territory from which migration was active, beyond which lie belts 
which supply fewer and fewer migrants direct to these areas as the distance 
from them increases. The distribution of the Irish and the Scots is also 
illustrated graphically. The whole essay is a most valuable companion for 
the nineteenth-century economic historian. J. H.C. 

































Professor W. T. Jackman of the University of Toronto is very favourably 
known to economic historians in this country for his Development of Trans- 
portation in Modern England ; he has now written Economics of Trans- 
portation (Chicago and New York: Shaw, 1926), in which he deals with the 
principles of transport as applied to conditions in Canada. Apart from 
the first chapter there is little historical matter in this book. It is interesting 
to find that the colonists adopted the methods of statute labour on the early 
roads and also the turnpike system, both of which they had to abandon as 
unsatisfactory. The first railway was built in 1836, but by the middle of 
the nineteenth century there were only sixty-six miles of railway in the 
whole country. The Durham Report had recognized the importance of 
railway construction as a means of economic integration, and later the terms 
both of the British North American Act of 1867 and of the incorpora- 
tion of British Columbia in the Confederation included obligations to build 
railways. Circumstances made it impossible to rely on private enterprise. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of Professor Jackman’s discussion of the 
historical side of his question is that in which he analyses the methods by 
which railway construction was promoted. In some cases the railways 
were built by the Dominion government and in others by the provinces ; 
but even when they were undertaken by private companies the public made 
large contributions in the form of giving free land to the extent of over 
fifty-eight million acres, of paying cash subsidies on mileage, and of guaran- 
teeing bonds. J. F. R. 








Professor James T. Shotwell, the editor of the series of Records of 
Civilization : Sources and Studies, claims that the Industrial Revolution 
in England, which ‘is admittedly one of those real turning points in 
human affairs’, demanded an instrument for research such as the labours 
of Dr. Judith Blow Williams have now provided in A Guide to the Printed 
Materials for English Social and Economic History, 1750-1850 (New York : 
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Columbia University Press, 1926). She has spent the best part of ten 
years in selecting the 25,000 titles which are here arranged under sixteen 
main heads. The Guide is said to be intended primarily for Americans, 
but it should certainly be in the hands of all who are pursuing, or directing 
the pursuit of, the study of English social and economic history in the 
century which it covers. Within the limits which the author sets herself 
it is remarkably comprehensive. She has been obliged to exclude articles 
in periodicals, and she has confined her attention to England in the strict 
sense. Entries relating to Wales, Scotland, and Ireland are comparatively 
few. Her plan has been to divide the book into two parts, the one con- 
taining works of general reference, and the other works regarding special 
subjects, such as economic theory, economic conditions, and industry. 
In the second part titles are usually given in chronological order, which 
makes it possible to follow the lines of development in the contemporary 
discussion of questions, as, for instance, money and banking, poor law 
administration, and trade unionism, with ease. In the short prefaces at 
the beginning of the special sections she summarizes very competently 
the more important aspects of the subjects. The author has throughout 
appended to her entries some indication of the nature and value of the 
works. These indications are necessarily brief and are descriptive rather 
than critical; still they add considerably to the value of the Guide. 
There is a detailed index of authors and a much briefer guide to subjects. 
These indexes do not always supply means of discovering what is embodied 
in the two volumes. It is easy, for instance, to lose trace of a reference to 
a particular place referred to in a title or in one of the author’s notes and 
to have to spend much time in trying to find it. In a note to ‘ Hodder, 
Edwin, Sir George Burns, Bart.’ the author says ‘ Refers to New Lanark 
Spinning Co. in 1812 ’ (vol. i, p. 141), but the index provides no means of 
bringing this allusion to New Lanark in line with the other references to 
Owen’s work there. The author’s plan also sometimes requires the entry 
of the same book in two or more sections. In many cases this has been 
done; but some more elaborate method of cross-reference seems desirable. 
Under biographies in vol. i, p. 146 Thomas Cooper’s autobiography is 
entered with a note that he was a chartist, but it does not appear in the 
section devoted to chartism in the second volume. It must be admitted, 
however, that the task of making the Guide satisfy every conceivable 
demand would be beyond human ingenuity. Dr. Williams deserves the 
gratitude of all who are, or may in the future be, studying the period. 
J.F.R. 


In 1899 Sir William Foster published for the Hakluyt Society in two 
volumes the journal which Sir Thomas Roe kept during his embassy to 
Jahangir in the years 1615-19, till then only known to students by the 
extracts which Purchas had printed. By way of additions and illustra- 
tions the editor inserted in their chronological position in the journal a 
number of letters which Roe had written to the Company, its servants, 
and his friends in England. The work was at once recognized as admirably 
executed and as conveying a lively and well-informed description of the 
Moghul court at that time. It speedily went out of print and became very 
difficult to procure. A warm welcome is therefore assured to the second 
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edition, The Embassy of Sir T. Roe to India (London: Milford, 1926). The 
introduction and notes have been revised, though we do not think that the 
editor found many errors to correct, and a number of new letters have 
been added, partly instead of a small number of formal and rather unin- 
teresting documents, partly instead of the portion of the journal narrating 
the voyage to India. These new letters are as vivid and picturesque as 
was to be expected from Roe’s admirable pen. H. D. 


Ellenborough has been so unfairly used by Kaye in his History of the 
Afghan War, and later writers have so generally followed Kaye, with how- 
ever the notable exception of the late Mr. Moriarty in the Cambridge History 
of Foreign Policy, that some adjustment of the balance was really needed. 
We therefore welcome the slender volume published by Ellenborough’s 
nephew, Sir Algernon Law, India under Lord Ellenborough (London : 
Murray, 1926), to supplement the documents published more than fifty 
years ago by Lord Colchester. These new letters are interesting in a variety 
of ways, but perhaps especially as illustrating Ellenborough’s character 
and conception of the position of the governor-general. We see him high- 
minded, resolute, and self-reliant, but also hasty, autocratic, and singu- 
larly regardless of constituted authority. He tried to ignore the Company, 
declaring that he only knew the directors as the channels through which 
he received the orders of the board of control; and yet he thought it 
useless to consult the latter body. ‘I will govern this country as if I were 
its sovereign,’ he wrote; and the result necessarily was that his Indian 
career was brief, for such an attitude was impossible even before the 


laying of the Red Sea cable. These letters show very clearly how his 
faults of temper and judgement counteracted his undeniable talents and 
energy. H. D. 


An account of the proceedings of the eighth session of the Indian His- 
torical Records Commission has been published by the government of India 
(Central Publication Branch, Calcutta : 1926). The meeting was held at 
Lahore in November 1925, and the members were welcomed in an opening 
speech by Sir Malcolm Hailey, the governor of the Punjab, who made 
a suggestion that the provincial record department should not confine its 
energies to official records, but should endeavour in addition to procure 
photographic copies of historical documents in private possession. In the 
course of his reply, Sir Evan Cotton, the chairman of the commission, 
congratulated the Punjab on having a record office housed in an historic 
building and on possessing an admirable record keeper in the person of 
Major Garrett. The report proceeds to give the minutes of the delibera- 
tions of the commission, the texts of the eighteen papers presented (several 
of which were of considerable interest and value), und a catalogue of the 
collection of manuscripts, paintings, &c., which, as usual, had been spe- 
cially lent for the occasion. Four illustrations are included in the volume. 
The ninth session took place at Lucknow in December, 1926, under the 
presidency of Professor Jadunath Sarkar, C.I.E., Vice-Chancellor of 
Calcutta University. The members listened to a number of speeches and 
papers, discussed and passed various resolutions, were shown the sights 
of the city, and were duly féted and photographed. All this is carefully 
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recorded in the official report (Calcutta: Central Publication Branch, 
1927), which also provides a catalogue of the exhibition of manuscripts, 
pictures, &c., organized in connexion with the meeting, and prints, with 
illustrations, the texts of the various papers read. Most of those papers, 
and especially the short account contributed by the president of Maratha 
family records of the seventeenth century, merit a wider circulation than 
they are likely to obtain, in view of the high price (11s. 6d.) put upon the 
report ; and it may be suggested that future issues should appear without 
illustrations (or at least with fewer) and in paper covers, in order to reduce 
the cost of production. W. F. 


A new quarterly, with the title of Scholastik (Freiburg-im-Breisgau : 
Herder, 1926), has appeared under the general editorship of the pro- 
fessors at the Ignatius College in Valkenburg. Besides some minor studies 
and a chronicle of recent books, the first number contains three con- 
siderable articles, all of them likely to find interested readers. Father 
Joseph Ternus combines a criticism of Hans Meyer’s History of Ancient 
Philosophy with some general reflexions on antiquity as an original source 
of scholasticism ; while Father Christian Pesch stoutly and successfully 
contests the opinion that the distinction between Wesenheit and Dasein 
(essentia and existentia) is the necessary basis of all Christian philosophy. 
To many English readers, however, the most interesting of the three dis- 
courses is likely to be Father Franz Pelster’s account of the oldest com- 
mentary on the Sentences belonging to the Franciscan school of Oxford. 
This he has found in a manuscript (Cod. 62) at Balliol College, among the 
collection bequeathed by William Gray, who was bishop of Ely from 1454 to 
1478. In the manuscript itself the authorship is assigned by a late hand to 
James of Viterbo, but this statement Father Pelster dismisses as an error, 
arguing with much force and skill that the author is Ricardus Rufus or 
Cornubiensis, who (as we learn from Roger Bacon) lectured on the Sentences 
at Oxford, while still a bachelor, in 1250. In Father Pelster’s judgement, 
the Balliol manuscript is a careful copy, made at Oxford, of the autograph. 
The author, though he may have been influenced by the earlier commentary 
by the Dominican Fishacre, was certainly a Franciscan, and very probably 
he was none other than the Ricardus to whom direct reference is made in 
marginal notes. The point is a little puzzling, because in one place we find 
a comment in the form cui consentit frater Ricardus, while in another we get 
quae mihi videatur vera, with the signature of Ricardus himself. Evidently, 
then, Ricardus was not the scribe, but he may well have been the author, 
who made these comments, now in the first person, now in the third, as he 
read over the copy of his own lectures before they were published. If this be 
so, there need be little hesitation in identifying Ricardus with the Cornu- 
biensis mentioned by Bacon. W. H. V. R. 


It is a remarkable coincidence that of late no less than four books on 
the sources and literature of English law have appeared. Besides Professor 
J. H. Beale’s elaborate Bibliography of Early English Law and Mr. F. C. 
Hicks’s Materials and Methods of Legal Research, Professor Holdsworth and 
Dr. P. H. Winfield of St. John’s College, Cambridge, have published courses 
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of lectures on the subject. Dr. Winfield’s lectures on The Chief Sources 
of English Legal History (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925), 
which were delivered at Harvard in 1923, have been greatly expanded, 
especially in the lists of materials, printed and unprinted, though the author 
modestly disclaims having given us a bibliography and prefers to describe 
his book as a guide to the chief sources. After dealing with equipment for 
research and existing bibliographical guides, he arranges his matter under 
sources of Anglo-Saxon law, influence of Roman law, statutes, the public 
records in general, case law, abridgements, and text-books and books of 
practice, interspersing under section or subsection a large selection of 
authorities with critical comments. Both the lectures and the short biblio- 
graphies are well adapted to the needs of those entering upon legal research 
and older hands will find the work a useful book of reference. A few slips 
may be noted. On p. 66, |. 28, a superfluous ‘ not ’ seems to have intruded ; 
there seems some confusion between original acts (of parliament) and the 
enrolments on p. 89; Professor Pollard’s Evolution of Parliament should 
have been mentioned on p. 101; and the Exon Domesday does not describe 
Wiltshire and Dorset in greater detail than the Exchequer Domesday 
(p. 111), since for these it copies the latter. . 


In the Letters of Sir Thomas Bodley to Thomas James, first Keeper of the 
Bodleian Library (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1926), the editor, Mr. G. W. 
Wheeler, has given his readers a new and much improved edition of the 
letters first printed by Hearne in 1703. Bodley’s own spelling has been 
preserved, and this is of interest, since unlike some of his contemporaries 
he was a consistent speller with regular habits, using for instance initial 
v and medial u without any regard to their pronunciation. He also wrote 
a good hand, as the frontispiece of the book shows, an italic hand with 
few traces of Gothic in it. His own terms for handwriting, of which he 
was critical, are ‘ sette’, ‘cursorie’, ‘Italian’, and ‘Romane’. Crossley’s 
writing is “ too muche sette ’ and should be more ‘ cursorie’; some of his 
letters are longer than their fellows, a great fault in a ‘ sette ’ hand, ‘ which 
I speak of his Romane’. Bodley also approved of the ‘ secret letter’, a 
phrase which Mr. Wheeler correctly explains as meaning the secretary 
hand, though he can hardly expect to persuade his readers that this hand 
was only used for legal documents. But John Hales ‘of Eton’ was the 
scribe most highly valued, and as such he was employed to enter donations 
in the register wherein the names of the givers of books or money to the 
new library were preserved. As the reader turns the pages of this book 
the whole story of the rise of the library passes before him. Bodley was 
generous himself to his own creation, sparing neither money nor thought 
nor books. Money and books he expected from all his friends ; thought he 
required from Thomas James, although through, if not from, him books also 
came to the library. The net was cast far and wide, and perhaps the oddest 
acquisition were the books from the library of Mascarenhas, grand 
inquisitor of Portugal, presented by the earl of Essex, who had acquired 
them at the sack of Faro in 1596. Sir Henry Wotton gave a ‘ litle Aleoran 
with pointes’; and there are but few of the well-known names of the time 
who were not benefactors, though some are mentioned who were ‘ promisers 
but not perfourmers ’. The letters deal with the collection of gifts, the 
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classification and arrangement of the books. The books were classified 
under the faculties with which they dealt, theology, medicine, law, arts, and 
exactly half the space was allotted to theology. The next classification 
was by size. To modern eyes the library would have looked odd ; the books 
stood on the shelves with their backs inside, and all the larger books were 
chained. There are many mentions of questions of classification and binding 
and cataloguing in the letters, and many allusions to the difficulties 
experienced by James in carrying out Bodley’s instructions. Bodley meant 
to have his own way in all these matters, but James sometimes succeeded 
in resisting him, and was sometimes in the right. The book is finely 
edited and the notes are good. A reader, less erudite than the editor, 
would have liked more identifications of the authors mentioned. It needs 
a little effort to see that by ‘ Blessensis ’ Bodley means Peter of Blois, and 
that ‘D’Eureux’ is Cardinal Duperron, bishop of Evreux. Such notes 
would have helped the indexer, who sometimes halts between two opinions 
and indexes ‘ Portes’ as ‘ Portes, P. des’, apparently meaning Philippe 
Desportes the poet, and also as ‘ Porta’, meaning ‘Giovanni Battista 
della Porta’. A little revision would have cut out the first reference and 
indeed benefited the index throughout. C. G. C. 


The introduction to Minutes and Accounts of the Corporation of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, transcribed by the late Richard Savage and edited by E. I. Fripp, 
vol. ili, 1577-86 (London : Milford for the Dugdale Society, 1926), contains 
an interesting discussion of Shakespeare’s school studies. The plays show 
that he was familiar with the Geneva version of the Bible and also with 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, from which more than three-fourths of his mythologi- 
cal allusions are derived. After leaving school he doubtless entered an 
attorney’s office ; legal terms slip from him unawares, sometimes to the 
injury of his work, as when Romeo, assuredly no scrivener, bids his lips seal 
‘a dateless bargain to engrossing Death ’. Other sections of the introduc- 
tion deal with recusants in Warwickshire and with the ‘ uneasy humour’ 
manifested in Stratford and elsewhere as the result of the French marriage 
negotiations in 1579. The text consists of minutes of the corporation 
meetings, chamberlain’s accounts, and a few wills of Shakespearian interest. 
The accounts include payments to several companies of players, those of 
the earls of Derby, Essex, Leicester, Oxford, and Worcester, the countess 
of Essex, Lord Berkeley, Lord Chandos, and Lord Strange. Davy Jones 
and his company received 13s. 4d. for the Whitsuntide pastime in 1583. 
On 20 May 1584 a church ale was granted to be kept by the churchwardens. 
Collections for the poor and gifts of coal and money are often mentioned. 
‘Inmakes’ or inmates are mentioned on p. 8 and ‘ pargitting ’ on p. 9%. 
On 7 May 1583 William Hill of Rother Street and all the inhabitants of the 
borough were bidden to make adequate chimneys before the ensuing 
St. James’s day (25 July). Curious entries on pp. 9, 10 record that George 
Cawdore, the four-year-old son of a Stratford alderman, was brought into 
the council chamber, where it was proved that his left ear had been dis- 
figured by a horse. Doubtless this was done for fear lest when the boy grew 
up he might be taken for a malefactor. Other entries of interest are the 
gift of an ox to the earl of Warwick, lord of the manor, and the reference to 
a Flemish weaver (p. 71) and to Southwich cloth (p. 45). The volume con- 
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tains two illustrations: the hornbook found at Ann Hathaway’s cottage in 
March 1926 with initials on the back that are variously read as W. S. or 
W. B., and a drawing made about 1820 of the Market Cross House at 
Stratford. C. A. J. S. 


In The Honourable Artillery Company, 1537-1926 (London: Lane, 1926), 
Major G. Goold Walker brings up to date the well-known history by 
Captain G. A. Raikes, but he has been able to incorporate fresh material 
in his own book which, designed on a smaller scale, provides a valuable 
and attractive narrative of a singular institution. The record of the 
Honourable Artillery Company is unique. Its most recent historian con- 
tents himself with the first date on the title-page, the year in which 
Henry VIII granted a charter of incorporation to the Gild of St. George 
‘for the better encrease of the defence of this our Realme and Maynetenance 
of the Science & Feate of Shoting in Longbowes Crosbowes and Hand- 
gonnes’. But from that date this military unit can establish a record of 
continuous, if chequered, life, an existence which outspans by more than 
a century that of any regiment of the regular army. The title of * Artillery 
Company’ appears in the regimental records in the middle years of the 
seventeenth century ; in 1686 is found the designation of ‘ ye Honnerable 
Artillery Company’. It was one hundred years later when to its other 
arms the company added that of artillery in the modern usage of that 
word. It is true that, until recent times, the part played by the company 
in military annals serves to confirm that necessity, which history seems to 
prove, of regular as opposed to, or at least as additional to, citizen troops. 
Cromwell’s New Model, the nucleus of the modern regular army, was due 
to the feebleness of the city’s trained bands, and saved the parliamentary 
party from defeat in the civil war. When, in the earlier stages, a force 
was gathered for the relief of Gloucester, it is related how citizens ‘ who 
seemed very forward and willing at the first to march, yet upon some 
pretence and fair excuses returned home again, hiring others to go in their 
room’. In the eighteenth century, the refinement of drilling vicariously 
was added to the art of fighting in absentia, and it is not surprising to learn 
that in the crisis of the ’45 the activity of the company was confined to 
the removal of its arms to the Tower for safe custody. In fact, until the 
South African War, the company was nominally a military unit; it was 
actually a police force, useful in the Gordon Riots and in the chartist scare 
in the capital. Nevertheless its stubborn accretion of privileges, its policy 
of selection, and its connexion with the sovereign preserved its integrity 
and pride as a regiment for later and more splendid days. As the earl of 
Denbigh remarks in his ‘ foreword ’, it is since its reorganization in 1889, 
when it was brought under the War Office, and since it became an integral 
portion of the territorial force, that the company has made progress. The 
fact that 14,000 men passed through its ranks between 1914 and 1918, 
and the testimony given by the roll of honour printed in Major Goold 
Walker’s history, reveal the fulfilment of such ‘steady and continuous 
progress’. The New World, lastly, has never escaped from the old. In 
1638 the Military—now the Ancient and Honourable Artillery—Company 
of Massachusetts was founded by a puritan planter as an offshoot of the 
Artillery Company in London. ¥. CG. V. 
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The late Sir Peter Scott Lang rendered a real service to Scottish history 
when he edited and published Duncan Dewar . . . his Accounts, 1819-27 
(Glasgow : Jackson, Wylie, 1926). Duncan Dewar was the son of a hand- 
loom weaver of Acharn, near Kenmore in Perthshire, who attended the 
university of St. Andrews for four sessions in Arts, and three sessions and 
a ‘ partial session’ in Divinity, the normal course for a young man who 
aspired to enter the kirk. The ordinary session lasted from about the 
beginning of November until the beginning of May, with three days’ holiday, 
and the ‘ partial session’ was a purely formal attendance for a long week-end, 
during which a discourse was given. The student might fill in the intervals 
of his attendance at the university by working as a teacher or tutor, and 
Dewar did in fact teach at Tobermory during the summer after his third 
session in Arts, and act as tutor in Arran during most of his ‘ partial session’. 
The accounts now published cover the whole of Dewar’s academic career, 
including his periods at Tobermory and in Arran, and the figures revealed 
are astounding. The total cost of his education for the first seven years 
was about £101, and in the eighth year he saved 12s. 10d. Over the whole 
period the total sum ‘ brought from home’ was about £88, and against this 
may be set the sums ‘ brought home’, amounting. in all to over £23. The 
net expenditure of the household was therefore a little under £65, and the 
difference between this sum and the total cost of the university career was 
made up by small ‘ burseries ’, and the still smaller gains of teaching. To 
any observer the accounts are a record of Spartan economy, but viewed in 
the light of the editor’s comments they become a vivid picture of academic 
life. Sir Peter Scott Lang possessed, besides industry, imagination, and 
sympathy, a rare knowledge of the men and the customs of a bygone age, 
and in his hands the figures became almost an essay upon the psychology of 
the early Victorians, and of the generation which preceded them. Judged 
by modern standards a student’s life must have been hard and dull a hun- 
dred years ago, even on the rare occasions when one could temper the 
purchase of books like Marshall’s Sanctification (1s. 6d.) by investing 1s. 
in ‘ peppermint drops, &c.’ Little was spent on raiment, less on luxuries, 
and even less on entertainments. The one reference to golf is the expendi- 
ture of 3d. on a ball. The whole record is that of a young man soberly and 
steadily preparing himself for his chosen calling. Life may have been 
happy enough, though it was not hilarious. Lord Sands in his introduction 
pays a well-deserved tribute to the editor. J. D. M. 


We have received the fourth and concluding volume of the first series 
of Alumni Cantabrigienses (Cambridge: University Press, 1922-7), com- 
piled by the late President of Gonville and Caius College, and by his son 
Mr. J. A. Venn. Dr. Venn receives a fitting epitaph in the preface to the 
third volume: Si monumentum requiris perlege. It is unlikely that the 
great work which he planned, and did so much to mould in its present 
shape, will ever be superseded. The press of his own university has 
fittingly recognized the importance of the undertaking by assuming 
financial responsibility for the completion of the second series, covering 
the years 1752-1900, which has been some time in abeyance owing to 
want of funds. There are in the first series solid proofs of the interest 
and admiration which have been excited by the enterprise. The prefaces 
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to the last three volumes contain acknowledgements to a large number of 
scholars who have come forward since the publication of the first volume 
to volunteer their assistance. Some of these are antiquarians who have 
specialized on family history in particular districts. Others are specialists 
in institutions and ordinations. One result of their contributions is that 
the articles in the last three volumes are on the average slightly longer 
than those in the first ; there are, for instance, in the fourth volume about 
thirty-six lives to the page, while in the first volume the average is about 
forty-three. Another result is that the fourth volume is rounded off with 
a substantial appendix of addenda and corrigenda. The corrigenda are 
comparatively few, a fact which confirms the high reputation for accuracy 
that the work already enjoys. The most important correction that we 
have noticed relates to the career of John Allen, who was archbishop of 
Dublin 1528-34. Thanks to Dr. T. A. Walker! of Peterhouse it seems 
to be now established that the future archbishop entered Gonville Hall as 
a pensioner in 1491, took his B.A. in 1494-5, and became a probationer 
of Peterhouse in 1495, being admitted full fellow in 1496. Two days 
before admission he obtained from the bishop of Ely his title to receive 
orders, the title being evidently his fellowship at Peterhouse. He appears 
to have held his fellowship until 1503-4, which is the last year in which 
he received a pensio. It was in 1503 that he was collated to the vicarage 
of Chislet, and so set his foot on the ladder of ecclesiastical promotion. 
Under the Peterhouse statutes he would vacate his fellowship twelve 
months after institution. H. W.C. D. 


English Men and Manners in the Eighteenth Century, by A. 8S. Turber- 
ville (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926), is a sketch of English history 
between 1700 and 1783 as reflected in the lives of prominent men. After 
an outline of political events and social conditions it gives short accounts 
of the lives of the principal politicians, divines, artists, soldiers, sailors, 
and so forth of the period in a series of chapters dealing with the various 
professions. Its purpose is to awaken sufficient interest to induce readers 
to make the acquaintance of the books suggested for further reading at 
the end of each chapter. For this it appears quite well contrived, especially 
the illustrations, which are numerous and well chosen. BR. RS. 


The bishop of Worcester has written a delightful book in Hartlebury 
Castle (London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1926), in 
which he traces the history of his famous house, its architectural develop- 
ment, and the lives of those of his predecessors who made it their principal 
home. It was inevitable that the later chapters should be more vivid than 
the earlier, and the bishop has ventured to lift the veil of the Regency 
period ; but the good that he chronicles far outweighs the scandal. The 
eighteenth century had its ecclesiastical merits, and its special achieve- 
ment, the foundation of county hospitals, was at Worcester the work of 
abishop. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the century was worse 
in its scandals than its predecessor. Nepotism on a liberal scale is shown 
as prevalent in the seventeenth, and the tradition was continuous from the 
medieval period. How little conscious men were of change appears in 

* See Peterhouse Historical Register, by T. A. Walker, part i (1927), pp. 90-1. 
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the retention by Latimer of the services of the vicar-general whom his 
Italian predecessor, Ghinucci, had employed. The same man held the same 
office till the days of Bishop Heath, having served four prelates of diverse 
tendencies. Among other points of interest is the small number ordained 
under Elizabeth. The same has lately been noted by Canon Foster at 
Lincoln ; but we are not told whether at Worcester, as in the other diocese, 
the standard of education was rising. The extraordinary prevalence of the 
exchange of benefices in the later middle ages, if not earlier, is well exempli- 
fied ; there must have been organized agencies in London for the systematic 
carrying out of the jobbery. We may wonder whether Edward I in 1303 
handed over his lawful profits on a vacancy in the see to the incoming 
bishop, as Dr. Pearce loyally assumes. But the book is full of good things, 
and sets an example that might be profitably followed in dioceses which 
have no see-house of such venerable antiquity. There is a puzzling slip 
on p. 275 of ‘ London’ for ‘ Longdon ’. E. W. W. 


The first volume of the Survey of International Affairs, 1925 (London : 
Milford, 1927), issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, is devoted to the affairs of the Islamic world since the 
peace settlement. Mr. Arnold J. Toynbee has written a wonderfully com- 
plete survey, enriched with copious prints of treaties and other public 
documents and with maps. Mr. Leonard Stein contributes a chapter on 
Palestine. The book is of great political value ; its treatment of Syrian, 
Turkish, and Arabian questions is impartial and enlightening. It is also as 
perfect a narrative of history as an unofficial contemporary could write. 

G. B. H. 


The National Ancient Monuments Year Book in its first issue (London: 
Wykeham Press, 1927), edited by Mr. J. Swarbrick, contains both accounts 
of the societies and public bodies concerned with the preservation and study 
of ancient monuments, and lists of the monuments themselves in Great 
Britain and Ireland. There are also valuable and excellently illustrated 
articles briefly dealing with the decay to which such monuments are 
exposed, and with the means of combating such evils as dry rot, the death- 
watch beetle, &c. The book seems likely to become indispensable to the 
curator of ancient buildings and to the archaeologist. A. 


CORRIGENDUM 


Vol. xlii, p. 650. Colonel C. T. Phipps corrects the statement in the notice of 
the late Colonel R. W. Phipps’ Armies of the First French Republic, that General 
Joseph de Hédouville of the Armée du Nord was employed again. It was his 
namesake, Gabriel de Hédouville, who commanded in La Vendée in 1799. The 
editor and reviewer regret repeating the mistaken identification, which was made 
by the contemporary Victoires, Conquétes, ...des Francais, 1792-1815, and has 
appeared in several other authorities. 





